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EASTER STYLES. 
Something Pretty in Sleeves. 


Our artist seems a little facetious, but he has an eye to 
business, and is practical as well as fanciful. The moral of his 
sketch is evidently that every good housekeeper should have 
the FERRIS HAM and BACON on hand. 

The best grocers supply them, and Easter-time opens the 
season for Smoked Meats. How delicious, appetizing and 
healthful they are for the Summer months! 

‘Our constant aim is to make the FERRIS BRAND the 
Best in the world.”” If you wish the FERRIS Curings, don’t 
be put off with something that costs the Grocer a little less. 
That may suit him, but does it suit vou? 


Oopyright, The Military Service Institution, 1895. Kntered at N. Y. P. O. as second-class matter. 
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FAIRBANKS’ 


Army and Navy Scales. 


/n use a convenient and accurace scale tor commissaries 
and others. J transportation a compact iron-bound 
package. 

Fitted with measuring rod, it forms a perfect recruiting 
scale. Send for catalogue. 


THE FAIRBANKS CO., 311 Broadway, New York. 


ON THE BREAKFAST TABLE 


In coffee, tea, chocolate and in 
many delicious beverages, Rich- 
ness is added by the use of 


Gnu Boroen Beano 


Condensed Milk. For More than 
Thirty Years the ‘‘ Eagle” brand 
has stood the test, has given 
perfect satisfaction the 
American people, and has had 
an enormous Export Trade. It 
is the Best, it goes the farthest 
and is economical. 


You Can Use Ir For GENERAL HovusEHOLD PuRPposEs. 
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‘A HUNDRED -YEARS -AGO- 
New men and methods, systems,creeds, The beauties of the ancient days 
J, | New fabrics,ncetrums,wares, | Of powder, puff, and patch, 
. Kept faithful totheir faithful PEARS, 


Arise and pass as years roll by, 
And never found its match; 


And when the aged century 
With artisans and peers, Dies out and disappears, 
PEARS’ SOAP will still be foremost 


It’s been the toilet favorite 
Over a hundred years, Another hundred ycars, 


\\¥ With princes and with cottagers, 
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THE.... 
TRILBY 


That’s what the new style ‘““S” Shaw Piano 
should be called on account of the several new and 
beautiful Features embodied in the case which is the 
handsomest ever produced by this progressive com- 


pany. 


Write the Company for special prices and catalogues. We know we can please. 


SHAW PIANO CO., 


ERIE, PA. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CAMERAS 


LENSES AND APPARATUS FOR ARMY AND NAVY. 


This line of goods formerly furnished by 


SCOVILL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


(and now supplied by The Scovill & Adams Company, successors to the Photographic 
Department of Scovill Manufacturing Company), is extensively employed by the various 
Government Departments in fitting out Expeditions, Explorations, Geographical and 
Coast Surveys, etc., and preference is invariably given to the 


CAMERAS OF THE AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY, 


which are of superior design and workmanship. They make DETECTIVE CAMERAS, 
CONCEALED CAMERAS, LANDSCAPE CAMERAS, in varieties of styles, to which the 
Eastman Roll Holder is added when desired. 

Dry PLATEs of all the leading makes. ‘‘ FLEXIBLE” FILMs, CHEMICALS, and 
Photographic Requisites of all kinds. 

Send for specimen copy of THE PHOTOGRAPHIC TIMEs. 

Catalogues, estimates and information cheerfully supplied on application. Corre- 
spondence Solicited. 


THE SCOVILL & ADAMS COMPANY, 


Successors to Photographic Department of 


SCOVILL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


423 Broome St., New York. 
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SIMPSON’S TOP-O-CAN BRAND 


DIAMOND CREAMERY BUTTER 


HIGHEST AWARDS AND MEDALS. 


New York, - i878 | New Orleans, 1836 
New York, - {879 | Boston, - - {890 
Meibourne, - {880 | Jamaica,- - i189! 
Atianta, - - (881! | Augusta,Ca., i189) 
New Crieans, 1885 | Kimberley,S.Af.,1892 


World’s Fair, Chicago, - 1893 
Especially adapted for use in hot climates, interior points and 
cabin use. This fine Butter is well and favorably known by army 
and navy officers. Simpson, Mcintire & Co., Props. 
27 SouTH MARKET Srt., Boston, Mass. 


i aan AN OCEAN DELICACY WITH A SEA-BREEZE FRESHNESS, 
McMENAMIN & 60.’$ 
DEVILED CRABS, 


Served at least once a week in their natural 
shells, they make a grateful change 
in the family diet. 


A DELICIOUS ENTREE. A ROYAL SUPPER DISH. 
Can be served hot or cold. Ask your Grocer all about them. 


McMENAMIN & CO., Hampton, Va. 


Belle of Nelson Whiskey. 


The U. S. Government, after careful inves- 
tigation and thorough chemical analysis, has 
awarded this Company the contract for supply- 

oe ing the U. S. Hospital for the Insane at Wash- 
ington, D. C. Only, the purest whiskey will 
answer for this purpose. We therefore claim 
that this award proves the BELLE oF NELSON to 
be the best made. All BELLE oF Netson bottled 
ose at distillery has blue Crescent on Label, and every 
° barrel, Crescent on commercial end. Orders 
from Army Officers and Army Posts solicited. 
Can furnish any age from one to sixteen years 

old. Address 


ACKER, MERRALL & CONDIT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BELLE OF NELSON DISTILLERY CO., LOUISVILLE, KY 
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JOHN C. HAAS, 


- PENWA. 


WELL KNOWN TO ARMY OFFICERS FOR THE PAST SEVENTEEN YEARS. 


|. STURTEVANT HOUSE 


BROADWAY——28th and 29th Streets NEW YORK, 


HENRY J BANG, Proprietor, 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS. 


Rueogmzed Headquarters of Officers of the Army -nd Navy while on 
duty in or visiting New York. 


CENTRALLY LOCATED, WITHIN EASY REACH OF RAILROAD STATIONS AND ALL 
THE PRINCIPAL PLACES OF AMUSEMENT. 
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HOTCHKISS 2-PDR. NATIONAL GUARD GUN. 


Every regiment of National Guard Infantry should have 
an auxiliary weapon capable of artillery work. On many occasions 
it is unnecessary to call out more than a regiment or small 
detachment of Infantry. Yet such a detachment is almost powerless 
if a mob takes refuge in buildings or behind barricades. Give 
them a light piece of artillery, that does not require horses or 
trained artillerymen to use it, and they will be capable of any 
work required. 

Fixed ammunition, in metallic cartridge cases, is used, with 
either shell or canister as a projectile. Twenty rounds may easily 
be fired inaminute. The power of the shell is ample to pierce 
brick or stone walls up to 3,000 yards. Each case shot contains 
thirty one-ounce bullets, producing a fire sweeping in its effect 
up to 500 yards, instead of a straight stream of bullets as fired 
from a machine gun. 


** There were used in the campaign eleven guns. Reports 
were received from fourteen officers who had an opportunity to 
see the work of the gun, and without an exception, they highly 
commend it.”’_ Extract from the official report of Capt. J. C. Ayres, U. 8. 
Ordnance Department, 

*“ Was used in my presence, and under my command, at 
two engagements with hostile Indians in South Dakota, The jire 
was effective, and the gun is all that is claimed for it.”’— Extract 
from official report of Capt. Allyn Capron, Ist U. 8. Artillery 


HOTCHKISS REVOLVING CANNON. 


A gun for National Guard batteries should have less range 
than high-powered rifled guns, but should be more destructive at 
shorter ranges; while horses may be used for hauling it, they should 
not be essential to maneuvering it; and, if possible, it should com- 
bine the uses of bullet-firing machine guns with the power of artil- 
lery. The Hotchkiss Revolving Cannon meets all of the require- 
ments named, and is the ideal gun for National Guard Batteries. 

Fixed ammunition, in metallic cartridge cases, is used. The 
projectiles are percussion shell, one pound in weight, the explosion 
of which gives an average of twenty-five killing pieces; and 
canister, which carry 28 bullets. The gun can easily be fired at the 
rate of 60 rounds a minute, and has an effective range of two miles. 
A battery of these guns would be self-protecting, and would not 
require Infantry support. 

“ Asan artillery arm for our National Militia organi- 
zations ithasno superior.’’—Ezxtract from annual report of Chief of 
Ordnance, U0. S Army, 

“ They are the most destructive guns against troops of any 


that have yet been used in the service of our Govrernment.”— 
Extract from official report of Gen. Nelson A. Miles, U. 8S. Army, 


NAVAL GUNS, COAST DEFENCE GUNS, FIELD GUNS, MOUNTAIN GUNS, NATIONAL GUARD GUNS, 
NAVAL MILITIA GUNS, HOWELL AUTOMOBILE TORPEDOES. 


Advice and estimates furnished for equipment of Naval Vessels, Land Forces and Fortifications. 


HOTCHKISS ORDNANCE CO., Limited, 
702 SEVENTEENTH ST., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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THE DRIGES ORDNANCE COMPANY, 


700 Fourteenth Street, WASHINGTON, D. GC. 


Sole Manufacturers of 
The Driggs-Schroeder Rapid Fire Gun, 
and The Accles Improved Gatling Gun. 


. * The breech block is light, and the menitaiation easy and requiring little exertion; three men 
effictently serve the piece, one ta pass the ammunition, one to load and handle the block, and one to 
am and fire. The lightness of the breech block and its housing also allows the use of a long gun 
without great total weight, and the realization of high velocity.’ 


- 
“ The number of rounds fired in 5 seconds was: At the first trial, 3; at the second trial, 3; at 
the third trial, 3; with one left in the chamber. The number of rounds fired in 1 minute was 32, 


and in three minutes, 83. Of the &3, 1 missfire counted as a round fired, and in three instances 
the trigger was pulle ad before the block was closed, the block being opened again to cock the mech- 
anism. Had these three cartridges been thrown out and counted as rounds fired the number 
would have been increased to 8&5 or 8. The 32 rounds were fired in the first minute of the 7 


minute test.” Extracts from report on Sandy Hook Trial of 6-pounder guns, held 1894. 
Automatic and Hand-working Rapid Fire 
Guns of ali Calibres for Coast Defense, Naval and Field 
Service. Mountings for all Services. 
__ Light Guns for Yachts. 


GUNS SUPPLIED AND EQUIPPED FOR THE ARMY, NAYY AND MILITIA. 


HOLMES & COUTTS’ 


ENGLISH BISCUITS. 


In one and two-pound tins are pronounced the finest in the World, and from 
their convenient style of package are particularly adapted for Army use. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


THE NEW YORK BISCUIT CO. 
Awenue, 15th and Sts., New Work. 
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ESTABLISHED 18465. 


W. & L. E. GURLEY, TROY, N. Y. 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS IN AMERICA OF 


CIVIL ENGINEERS’ AND SURVEYORS’ INSTRUMENTS. 


Solar Compasses, Solar 


Plane Tables, 


Transits, Dial Compasses, Hand Levels, Current [leters, Odo- 


JO 


meters, Leveling Rods, and [leasuring Chains. 


Y-Levels, Compasses, 


Transits, 


The engraving shows our improved Engineers’ Transit with Solar Attachment. 
Our latest (October, 1894) Illustrated Price List mailed on application. 
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Dp EQUIPMENTS 


® Officers 
of the 
Army. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE M. LILLEY COLUMBUS, OHIO- 


HATFIELD & SONS, 
‘Tailors @ 


mporters, 


Established 1838. 
239 Fifth Ave., New York. 
F. J. HEIBERGER, 
Army #@ 


@ OFFICERS’ OUTFITTINGS, 
535 FIFTEENTH STREET, 


Opposite the U. S. Treasury. WASHINGTON, D. a 


ESTABLISHED 1851 
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KINGSFORD’S 


THE PERFECT \\ \\ 


STARCH 


QUICK WORKING 
LABOR SAVING 
ECONOMICAL 


Be KINGSFORD & SON, Manufacturers, OSWEGO, N. Ve 


Offer to the Officers and Men of the U. S. 


Army and Navy special discounts 


and prices on 


Musical Instruments 


AND 
STRINGS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


BAND AND ORCHESTRA MUSIC. 


PIANOS AND ORGANS. 


Catalogues furnished on application. 
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Shannon, Miller & Crane, 


1 No. 768 BrRoADWay, ONE DooR BELOW QTH ST., 


Formerly No. 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 


MILITARY @ (GOODS, 


Equipments for Officers of the 


Army, Navy, National (uards, ete. 


Swords, Belts, Shoulder Straps, Caps, Embroidery, Etc. 


ABSOLUTE PURITY. 
FINEST QUALITY. 


GEO.C.NAPHEYS&SON, 
310 to 320 Spruce Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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A PARADOX. 


A Luxury that is a Necessity. 


TABASCO PEPPER SAUCE, 


OR, LIQUID PEPPER. 


Charms the palate and promotes digestion. 


Highest Indispensable 


For the 
Award at gf 


Table and 


Two 
Expositions. Kitchen. 


A STAPLE ARTICLE FOR A QUARTER OF A CENTURY. 


Manufactured only by 


E. McILHENNY’S SON, 


For sale hy Leading Grocers. New Iberia, Louisiana. 
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A DEVELOPMENT— 
NOT EXPERIMENT 


EXCLUSIVE IMPROVEMENTS 


MAKE THEM 


UNEQUALLED. 


USED TO HEAT DETROIT ORNAMENTAL 


WIDE TOP. 


New BARRACKS, U. S. A., PLATTSBURG, N. Y. 
SaAcKETT’s HARBOR, N. Y. 


Fr. WAYNE. 
Fr. SHERIDAN. 
Fr. CROOK. 
Fr. Ritey. 
S- Navy ORDNANCE Dep't, D. Cc. 
DESPATCH Boat DOLPHIN.’ 
TREASURY BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
 Sus-TREasuRY, NEw York City. G 
So.oiers’' Home, DayTON, O. 


U. S. INSANE ASYLUM, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

U. S. Acricutture, 

U. S. Gov’T PRINTING OFFICE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
AND MANY OTHER GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS. 


PERFECTION, \ 
WITH CARPET FOOT. A\ \\\ 
LARGEST MAKERS IN THE WORLD. ( i 
AMERICAN RADIATOR OMPANY (Cp 
111-113 LAKE STREET, CHICAGO. \ 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA. 
DETROIT. BUFFALO. minncarous. 
87. Louis. DENVER. LONDON, ENG. Kin 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


HOISTING ENGINES 


| Contractors, Pile Driving, 
Bridge and Dock 
Building, 
Excavating, Etc. j 
300 STYLES AND SIZES. 


= Over 10,000 in use. 
Send for latest Catalogue. 


“LIDGERWOOD MANUFACTURING 


96 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK. 


197-203 Congress St., BOSTON. 
Old Colony Bldg., Van Buren & Dearborn Sts., CHICAGO. 
92 & 94 First Avenue, PITTSBURGH. 
15 N. 7th St., PHILADELPHIA. 
610 N. 4th St., ST. LOUIS. 
40 N. First St., PORTLAND, ORE. _ 


. | Fraser & Chalmers, Salt Lake City, Utah and Helena, Montana. 
Sales Agents: } Onarle & Boithof M't’g Co., Denver. 


The 
Correct 
Wedding 
or Holiday 
Gift is a 
piece 

of 


NO. 36. ICE CREAM PLATE. 
STRATFORD. 


The Libbey Glass Company 


Manufacturers of Finest Quality 


CUT GLASS. #< 


Catalogue sent upon TOLEDO, OHIO. See that every article- 


application. has our trade-mark. 
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Hoisting, Mining, Bridge Erecting, Dock Build- 
ing, Pile Driving, Goal Hoisting and Quarrying ENGINES ” 


of any power with my improved PATENT FRICTION DRUMS, with 


or without boilers. Any amount of reference given. Established 1870. 


J. S. MUNDY, 22-34 Prospect St., NEWARK, N. J. 


1744 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
117 Water St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
715 North Second St., St. Louis, Mo. 
34 Fremont St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Fourth & Wakouta Sts , St. Paul, Minn, 
22 Light St., Baltimore, Md. 
249 South Jefferson St., Chicago. III. 
39 Magazine St., New Orleans, La. 
85 Front St., Portland, Ore. 
218 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


THE PRATT & WHITNEY CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Gun- and Sewing-Machine Machinery, 


MACHINE TOOLS of all kinds for use in Machine Shops and by Railroads—Gauges, Taps, 
Dies and Reamers. U.S, Standard Taps and Dies a specialty, 


SEWING-MACHINE AND GUN MANUFACTURERS 


fitted out with approved plants for producing finished goods, including all necessary Machinery, 
Tools, Fixtures, Gauges, etc. 

National Armory, Springfield, Mass.; also Davenport Fire Arms Co.; Hopkins & Allen M'f'g. Co., Norwich Conn. 
We also manufacture the celebrated 

PRATT & WHITNEY IMPROVED GARDNER MACHINE GUN, 
which has a firing capacity with two barrels of FIVE HUNDRED SHOTS PER MINUTE, and 
with four barrels ONE THOUSAND SHOTS PER MINUTE; mounted on tripod or carriage. 
We would call the attention of MILITARY men to this GUN, 
further information on application. Its extreme SIMPLICITY, DURABILITY, and STRENGTH, 


should recommend it above all others. Circulars, Illustrated Catalogues, and Price-lists sent upon 


to whom we shall be pleased to furnish 


application to 


THE PRATT & WHITNEY CO., 
Hartford, Conn. U. S.A. 


UVREELAND HARING, 


DDRESS: 
etc 
} STEWART BUILDING 
ROOM 255, 


SCRIPT 


ASPE 
250 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. certiricates 
MADE AND FILLED. 
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Orrice WORLD'S FAIR 


Sept. 15, 1893 
BLACKWELL’S DURHAM 
TOBACCO Co., 
Durham, N. C 
Gentlemen : 

We have Smoked up 
all the Tobacco at the World’s 
Fair, and have unanimously 
awarded the Gold Medai 
for Smoking Tobacco to 


BLACKWELL'S 


Bull Durham 


Congratulating you on your success, 
weremain Yours truly, 


COMMITTEE. 


Has been the recognized standard of Smoking Tobacco 
for over 25 years. Uniformly good and uniformly 
first. Bright, sweet and fragant—we invite the 
most fastidious to test its peculiar excellence. 

.Blackwell’s Durham Tobacco Co., Durham, N. 


>> 

TOBACCO : 
GE) By i \ COMPANY : 

| , OS 
Blackwell’s Bull Durham 
ay 
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The Strength 
of a Shirt 


is good only when it is uniform. ‘‘ A chain is as strong as 
its weakest link.’’ A shirt is as good as the worst part of it. A 
poorly made button-hole makes a poor shirt. 


Keep’s Shirts 


are strong where others are weak. Wherever experience has shown astrain, 
there is reinforcement and greatest care in making. No wonder they are 
‘*The Standard Shirts of America.’’ 


Keep’s Shirts are made to order, unlaundered, 6 
for $9.00 ; laundered, $1.00 more. Ready to wear, 
$1.00 and $1.50 each. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Shirt Catalogue sent on application. 


Keep Mfg. Company, 
Broadway, bet. 11th & 12th Sts.. New York. 
Branch Stores in Boston and Philadelphia. 


BOILER 


% $4 Steam and Hot Water 
HEATING. 


Economical in Fuel, Automatic, Self-Feeding, 


A STEEL, SECTIONAL, 
TUBULAR BOILER. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


From Architects and those interestea in Heating 


Large or Small Buildings. 
Ae 
; SEND FOR COVERNMENT REFERENCES. 


GORTON & LIDGERWOOD CO., 
96 LIBERTY ST.. NEW YORK. 


Old Colony Building, Van Buren & Dearborn Sts., Chicago. 197-203 Congress St., Boston. 
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Diphtheria 
Antitoxin. 


A Strictly Reliable Serum Prepared after the 
[Method of Behring and Roux. 


We have perfected arrangements for a supply of DIPH- 
THERIA ANTITOXIN prepared under the supervision of Ira 
Van Gieson, M. D., and Nelson L. Deming, M. D., the well 
known bacteriological experts of New York City, and issued 
under their certificate of quality and strength. 


This Antitoxin conforms to the conditions of the ordinance 
of the Board of Health of New York City, is absolutely sterile, 
and will be supplied in vials of 10 Cc. each. 


Three grades of strength will be furnished: 


1. A weaker serum, which will contain 600 antitoxin 
units, for immunizing purposes and for the treatment of mild 
cases. Issued under blue label; price per vial, $1.90, strictly 
net cash. 


2. A stronger serum, of 1000 antitoxin units, for curative 
urposes—of sufficient strength for the great majority of cases. 
ssued under yellow label ; price per vial, $3.50, strictly net cash. 


3. A still stronger serum, of 1500 antitoxin units, for ex- 
ceptionally severe cases. Of this strongest grade our supply for 
the present will be limited. Issued under green label; price 
per vial, $5.25, strictly net cash. 


Orders may be sent to our Detroit address ; our New 
York City office at g0 Maiden Lane; our branch at 1008 Broad- 
way, Kansas City, Mo.; or our laboratory at Walkerville, Ont. 


PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY. 
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JOURNAL 


THE MILITARY SERVICE INSTITUTION 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES. 


“I cannot help plead to my countrymen, at every opportunity, tocherish all that is manly and 
noble in the military profession, because Peace is enervating and no man is wise enough to fore- 
tell when soldiers may be in demand again,.’’—SHERMAN. 


VOL. XVI. MAY, 1895. NO. LXXV. 


A PAPER ON MILITARY LIBRARIES. 
By CoLoneL HENRY W. CLOSSON, 4TH U. S. ARTILLERY. 


HEN a man once begins to meddle with book catalogues. 

W it is a sure sign of the working up to the surface of that 

literary instinct inherited from the study of names with 

which Adam occupied his office hours before Eve monopolized 

his time, and the first step in a pursuit the end of which belongs 

to nobody but the undertaker. It is quite possible that he fur- 

nishes a temporary interruption since we know on good authority 

that there are books in heaven and also that they are opened and 
read. 

In this perusal of catalogues there is ordinarily just enough 
doubt and danger to maintain the excitement but never to stop 
the chase. What makes life so desirable is our ignorance of the 
future and our liberty of expectation. So with booksellers’ lists 
—on the very next leaf may lie an answer to a question or two. 
that has long been the torment of our waking hours and the 
delight of our dreams. 

The calculation whether this or that volume can reasonably 
be afforded, the resolve to wear an old blouse a little longer or 
even to put a patch by way of service chevron on the last pair 
of pantaloons—to drop Perfectos for the briarwood and dry up 
the liquidation at the sutler’s store, to search for a pencil just to 
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mark off books that one would like to own but with no intent to 
purchase now, no—not a bit of it—checking off one and another 
of the selections as perhaps the least desirable, picking out some- 
thing here and another thing there that a man really ought to 
have, postponing final determination until we can sleep over it, 
revising the list next morning and concluding to put the whole 
matter aside for a month, going to dinner with good appetite and 
abundance of self-congratulation that we have resisted the tempter 
and that he has flown—and then, a sudden wave of impulse over- 
mastering all prudential considerations, to sit down and direct 
our bookseller to procure every item of the original memoran- 
dum, with several hasty additions on the principle that a cold 
bath is better than wet feet, to mail the letter before the temper 
cools and, in order to Satisfy the conscience, going out to recall 
the messenger after he is reasonably certain to be beyond reach 
—he who does not know the process and has not felt the fascina- 
tion misses one of the great objects for which we were born into 
a world of printing presses and paper mills. 

We see it exemplified in Washington himself. While at 
Newburg he wrote to one of his friends in New York City to send 
him some books and along with them a catalogue that he might 
select more, turning at the very first opportunity from the war to 
his library. He wanted for instance Goldsmith’s Natural His- 
tory. This must have been one of the early editions that would 
presumably contain the paragraph about cows shedding their 
horns when three years old. It would have been worth a first 
folio of Shakespeare to watch the Master of Mount Vernon take 
in that bit of information. For it is one of the charms of read- 
ing to come across a statement now and then that establishes at 
once your superiority over the learned author. 

The Duke of Wellington in reply to some bore who strove to 
fill him with commonplace information about musquetry practice 
exclaimed, “ I may not be very familiar with dates and events of 
the French Revolution but,”—wrathfully raising his voice—‘ I 
do claim to know something about copper caps.” And then the 
Duke went on to assert that they never could be used except by 
the flank companies of regiments. He knows better now but 
meantime he has contributed largely to the happiness of lesser 
men who like to feel that they blunder in the best of company. 

With the constant additions from abroad to his library that 
Washington’s station would invite, the presentation copies that 
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would naturally abound, and his own purchases, it is singular 
that he should have so small a collection to his credit—less 
than a thousand volumes. 

Possibly the explanation lies in his so much more unworthy 
occupations of planter, General-in-chief and President of the 
United States. They confiscated his time to the prejudice of the 
delights and rewards of the book-buyer. 

Of course in the accumulation of a library there are extremes 
to be avoided, from the man who contents himself with one book, 
and generally borrows that, to the hero whose collection required 
twelve huge octavo volumes for the catalogue alone and who 
moved out of one house after another as space failed him for his 
continual additions. 

Such a monopoly of literary riches is very reprehensible un- 
less atoned for by post-mortem donations to the public. Far be 
it from us to commend or imitate the extravagance—we draw 
the line at one house-full, including entries and stairways, and 
the basement—if dry. 

On the other hand the man of one book is a conspirator 
against the public peace. In the secure possession of the little 
he does know his confidence becomes exasperating and his arro- 
gance insufferable. The ring of the few coins he has is always 
found so true that he is made the centre of a vast fictitious 
credit, though from one solitary gobble, genuine as it may be, it 
is never safe to affirm the vicinity of thousands of turkeys. 

But let this objectionable singularity of ownership be quali- 
fied by a momentary possession only, it becomes a very different 
matter and is the ideal process for the elect, as in the case of that 
scholar who never owned but one book—a?t a time. Having 
made himself master of its contents he exchanged it for another 
and that for a third and so forth, the old information never dis- 
placed but only increased by the new. 

If we had or could acquire the mental grasp and retentiveness 
this method demands it would greatly simplify cost and room. 
There would be no question of bookcases, whether of walnut or 
pine, and no expense of transportation for the fortunate man 
who would carry his library in his hat. There are such people. 
It is told of Professor Porson that he could read a page or two 
from a book and immediately repeat it from memory. “ All 
very well,” replied one of the company once present at the per- 
formance, “ now say it backwards.” And the Professor did so. 
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It is comfortable to add that he missed two words, which mightily 
helps belief in the balance. 

Left on one occasion after dinner with an Italian novel and 
two bottles of wine he sat up all night and next morning gave a 
translation of the story from memory including over forty names 
of persons and places, only one of which he had forgotten, and 
that subsequently he recalled. The wine renders it the more 
marvellous for that fluid seldom serves to “bite in” the talk or 
the page it flavors. 

One day the Professor was visiting a friend who was reading 
Thucydides and was asked about the meaning of a certain word. 
Without examining the book he not only explained the word but 
quoted the passage in which it stood. Questioned as to how he 
hit upon the exact connection his answer was that the word 
specified was found only twice in Thucydides, once on the right 
hand page of the edition used and once on the left. Observing 
the side to which the reader turned the Professor knew the con- 
text. 

These illustrations might be largely increased, and it is not 
wonderful that the Professor regarded his memory rather as a 
source of pain to him since he could never forget anything. 
After all it is a blessed power that same—the power to forget. 
A memory too tenacious is like importing the sparrow and 
through his diffused perversity losing robin, lark and bluebird. 
And it is a faculty that works to best advantage sometimes 
through the eye and sometimes through the ear as when we rec- 
ognize acquaintance readiest by face and gait or by the voice. 
The blind remember by touch and the dog by smell. Professional 
experts detect and locate varieties of wine by taste. What long 
linked trains of thought are summoned into recollection by cer- 
tain atmospheres from the roses of June to the sleigh rides of 
December! But the Professor seems to have united the five 
senses into one. He had an eye for place, an ear for accent, 


‘brandy helped his grammar, he had the text at his fingers’ end— 


but his nose was no more efficient than that of the ordinary school- 
boy for whose tribe the hexameters of Virgil and the periods of 
Demosthenes have a distinct odor of birch. 

It is worthy of note that Professor Porson put forth no claims 
to exceptional abilities or peculiar gifts. He insisted that his 
memory was originally no better than that of other men. “I 
have made myself what I am,’ he said, “by intense labor. 
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Sometimes in order to impress a thing upon my memory I have 
read it a dozen times and transcribed it six.” 

Now intense labor is within everybody’s reach, but it differs 
from extensive labor. In other words, instead of reading six 
books once read one book six times and then pass on to the 
next. Frequent reviews are the price of sound scholarship 
and of handy knowledge, as unlike mere accumulation as a Mis- 
sissippi snag is unlike the same tree turned by axe, saw and plane 
into ornament and use from baseboard to cornice. 

The systematic stowage of what is read in the memory ena- 
bles its reproduction under any circumstances and secures to 
men a triumph over time, distance and death. Our heirs or their 
lawyers may divide among themselves deeds, bonds and gold, 
but that which has been woven into the mental and spiritual 
structure abides with us forever. 

The conclusion must be that the library, however large, is of 
final value to us only so far as our labor reduces it to its essence 
and lays it away by that most miraculous and yet daily transub- 
stantiation of motion into emotion, of things into thoughts, of 
matter into mind, which perhaps are only the under and upper 
side of the same entity, the root and flower of one growth. 

A single reading of any book hardly perfects even the gen- 
eral plan and outline. The second serves to establish details 
and parts in their true relation to the whole and a final reading 
is necessary for elective purposes, bringing the baggage of the 
text down to campaign footing as Dr. Liebig concentrates a herd 
of cattle into a jar. 

This is the time to declare war upon the text and require it 
to give in both countersign and parole before it passes the 
lines. 

For instance, we are told that when Prince Louis Napoleon 
landed at Boulogne he brought with him a tame eagle trained to 
fly in circles above his head and incited to alight upon the crown 
of his hat by a piece of bacon previously placed there. Not to 
interfere with the course of .the story we let this go at first, but 
before adopting it as a permanent acquisition proceed to inves- 
tigate. It has a doubtful look and sounds more like the familiar 
legends of a shoemaker’s shop where the village worthies meet 
and sublimate the chips of history with their tobacco into the 
fantastic architecture of cloudland. 

And if we turn to the life of Napoleon by Jerrold we find that 
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at Margate, just as the expedition left England, one of the men 
bought an eagle offered for sale by a seaman on the pier. 

On reaching Boulogne this eagle was never taken off the 
steamer but was found on board at the capture of that vessel after 
the landing and duly entered in the list of contents. 

Looking along the line of direction of any one book will not 
give us a true estimate of range and accuracy. That must be 
verified by the intersection at broad angles of other lines of 
reading. 

In the matter of Napoleon, for instance, it will be necessary 
to cross-examine the later records of Madame Remusat by her 
earlier letters, to compare Lanfrey with Marbot and balance Pro- 
fessor Seely with Professor Ropes. 

If our library is to guide us wisely over the sea of literature it 
will never do to trust to one mirror. The reflection must be mul- 
tiplex to light the whole horizon. 

Take an illustration nearer home. Periodically travelling the 
round of newspaper and magazine appears the story of the im- 
portance of one vote, told in a variety of ways, the heading of 
one of which is, “ How a pig caused the War of 1812.” There 
were two neighbors located, in the present version, at Providence, 
R. L., both Federalists in politics, but one owned a garden and 
the other a pig. From such premises it is hardly necessary to 
develop the conclusion. There was the usual remonstrance and 
the usual neglect until the destruction of a tulip bed brought the 
irate gardener on the scene with a pitchfork and the pig straight- 
way became pork. Ina month or two the man with the tulips 
was nominated for the State legislature... The man with the pork 
now voted for his opponent, a democrat, who was elected by one 
majority. He in turn gave his vote to the democratic candidate 
for senator who was chosen by one majority and that senator 
voted for the declaration of war with Great Britain which was 
carried against the Federalists by one majority. 

So the U. S. navy got its chance. Perry, McDonough, Hull 
and Decatur won their laurels, Scott and Jackson their fame, all 
through the massacre of the Rhode Island pig. 

On this we might moralize for pages were it not for the chill- 
ing historical fact that the declaration of war passed the House 
of Representatives bya vote of 79 to 49 and the Senate by a vote 
of I9 to 13. . 

But our friend the pig has more lives than a cat and perenni- 
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ally turns up triumphant with all his glorious retinue of conse- 
quence, now in New England and now in Ohio, until in future we 
may expect that the legend will cross the Mississippi obedient to 
the demands of younger states who will transfer pig and vote to 
the Sixties. 

One of the largest libraries in the world is that of the British 
Museum, and one of its most notable additions was the collection 
of Thomas Grenville about which are several points worth con- 
sideration. 

There were 24,000 volumes valued at $250,000. At his death 
he was over ninety years of age and for most of his life had been 
in possession of places where there was little to be done except 
draw the salary. This income added to the gift of a large fortune 
from a cousin enabled him fully to gratify almost any wish that 
a lover of books could form. Actual place and places in rever- 
sion he held, one it is said from his fourth birthday. 

There was no straitness of means, no marital frown to freeze 
his purpose, no fear of millinery for the madam, boots for the 
family, Vassar for the girls, Yale for the boys, to blight desire 
whether for rare editions or costly bindings. 

But he studied as well as collected, collected to study. In his 
copy of “ Dean Sherlock on Death” was a note by his hand, 
“ Read thirteen times in 1846,”" inthe December of which he died. 

The British Museum became the possessor of his accumula- 
tions because, as he himself stated, he had been most materially 
aided in making them by the sinecures he held. Therefore he 
determined “to bleach his conscience” and return to the nation 
what he had received from it. 

He would seem to have read the discourse on death to some 
purpose and the circumstances of his heirs left him at liberty to 
think less of them and more of the generations of men to be 
benefitted by his wise use of the means he had enjoyed, to a 
greater extent than most men, but like all of us simply as trustee, 
talents to be put out at interest against the coming of the Giver 
who will reckon with us for the use of his goods, and, if gener- 
ously for their use, with all the greater severity for their disuse, 
the one thing not to be tolerated being he that hideth his lord’s 
money. 

Thomas Grenville was for a time an ensign in the Guards but 
neither the temptations of the mess nor the allurements of soci- 
ety withdrew him from his long search for books. While a sub- 
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altern he bore away from the competitive bidding of a whole 
bench of bishops a scarce edition of the Bible, and that he was 
systematic and far-seeing in the indulgence of tastes that yield a 
better harvest to patient study and watchfulness than almost any 
other pursuit is shown by the rank his collection held, for it is 
never referred to except in terms of the highest praise. 

The impulse to possess and take the chances of value in the 
possession is only one form of that love of gambling which recon- 
ciles deacons to church fairs, drives ladies to the bargain counter 
and tempts the impecunious student to possible prizes in the cel- 
lars and corners given over to second-hand literature. 

The prizes are there to be detected by the zealous and careful 
seeker, but the triumph of discovery and acquisition may be clouded 
by uncomfortable doubts how far the purchaser’s superior knowl- 
edge has aright to take advantage of a seller’s innocent ignorance. 
This is the thorn in the roses gathered by the bibliophile, who has no 
more right, however, to unadulterated happiness than other sons 
of men. 

As you turn over the stained and dusty volumes for any of 
which the price is but ten cents, according to the placard posted 
above them, your idea of their value becomes that of the adver- 
tisement and after all you feel a respectful pity for these ancient 
evidences of a life struggle long over and gone and the dead hands 
that once were so glad to hold these torn coversand the eyes that 
once were so bright as they studied these faded leaves. 

Here too is a volume of poems compiled—so states the brown 
title page—“ with great variety of wit and learning, full of de- 
light, etc.” 

Where now, two hundred years later, is the wit and the learning, 
where now is the delight? And you toss the thin octavo back 
and wonder who Anne Bradstreet was, nor do you notice that 
seedy individual at your elbow peering with sharp eyes over the 
book you cast aside, for if there is anything absolutely worthless 
between bookbinders’ boards it must be “ the several poems com- 
piled” by ancient gentlewomen a century or two ago, and as the 
obtrusive old man beside you seems determined to monopolize the 
shelf, you pass on down the street. 

A week or so after you are carelessly examining a catalogue 
and the eye falls upon something about Anne Bradstreet. The 
name seems familiar—why? Glancing along the other items, sud- 
denly the book tray on the street corner comes into memory and 
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you see it all again, the musty pile of castaways, the blotted ten 
cent notice, the loafer who elbowed you along the walk and the 
‘ volume of venerable poetry you abandoned to his clutches—Great 
Scott! Mille Tonnerres! Donner und Blitzen !—what is this? 
“Second edition, corrected and enlarged, Boston, printed by John 
Foster, £52.10 shillings ""—only $260—that’s all. 

It is of no use to seize your hat and cover the ground between 
post and town like a swallow. Anne Bradstreet and her poems, 
the wit and the learning and the delight have vanished, and van- 
ished your opportunity of exchanging ten cents for five times as 
many pounds. 

Book collecting, like all trades, requires a long and severe ap- 
prenticeship and thorough knowledge of the market. It is an in- 
vestment which pays in any event, but from a financial point of 
view requires as much special study as a railway guide or the route 
ofacomet. The results may be made as uncertain as futures in 
cotton or shares in sugar or become as productive as the Chemi- 
cal Bank. 

Books too vary like people. There are some that few of us 
care to know and Doctor Johnson’s library illustrates the kind in 
its list of cumbrous quartos and folios, useful once to him but of 
little interest to us. Old chronicles there were, ecclesiastical an- 
nals, sermons, lexicons, etc., the tools of his trade in the manufac- 
ture of his dictionary which he says “‘ was written with little assist- 
ance of the learned and without any patronage of the great, not 
in the soft obscurities of retirement or under the shelter of acad- 
emic bowers but amidst inconveniences and distractions, in sick- 
ness and in sorrow.” 

These words of his and those of his letter to Lord Chesterfield 
are like a litany echoing with the proud melancholy of the long 
strife and the final success—deprived of half its value in the loss 
of those with whom he would have most cared to share it. 

Johnson had in his library Macaulay’s History of England— 
not the Macaulay born on the anniversary of Agincourt, the Ma- 
caulay of the Lays, who has left for us that pen picture of one 


who 
Saw on Palatinus 


The white porch of his home,” 


ere he plunged into the Tiber, 
** Swollen high by months of rain, 
And fast his blood was flowing, 
And he was sore with pain.” 
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but he shall have his reward and none could have a greater, for— 


**In the nights of winter 
When the cold north winds blow, 
And the long howling of the wolves 
Is heard amidst the snow— 


When young and old in circle 
Around the firebrands close, 

When the girls are weaving baskets 
And the lads are shaping bows, 

When the goodman mends his armor 
And trims his helmet’s plume, 

When the goodwife’s shuttle merrily 
Goes flashing through the loom, 

With weeping and with laughter 
The story shall be told 

How well Horatius kept the bridge” — 


or varied to suit the battle lore of the youths and maidens in the 
new Continent— 

How stoutly Hancock held the crest, 

How stoutly Pickett forward pressed 


That time at Cemetery Ridge 
‘* In the brave days of old.” 


If Macaulay was no poet we shall need a new definition of the 
gift. 

To reach chords in our individual experience and aspiration 
and “set them to trembling ’’ with melodies that delight the sense 
and forces that stir the heart, building into completeness our own 
imperfect recollections and imaginings of what is most worthy in 
man, lifting us ever to clearer atmospheres and higher levels of 
thought and action is the province of the poet, and the story of 
Horatius told as a Macaulay tells it preserves and extends the 
line of heroes through all time to come filiated by that most dig- 
nified of descents, nobility of action. 

“If I feel,” says a modern mystic, “if I feel physically as if 
the top of my head was being taken off I know that it is poetry.” 

This definition was elaborated in the rural solitude of a New 
England winter and was due possibly to want of exercise or to 
overmuch Browning. Unfortunately it would make an epic of a 
policeman’s club, or might be at any time brought about by a 
dose of nitro-glycerine which has not heretofore been regarded 
as a source of inspiration. 

Doctor Johnson did not have the pleasure of including Ma- 
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caulay among his Lives of the Poets, nor the still greater pleasure 
of reading the life as written by Trevelyan. The English History 
he owned was the work of Mrs. Macaulay—why he owned it does 
not appear, for being asked if he had read the second volume he 
replied with his habitual politeness, ‘‘ No—nor her first either,” 
evidently*a book this, like so many others, for the shelf and not 
for the desk. “She is better employed,” the Doctor said on 
another occasion, “ at her toilet than with her pen, better be red- 
dening her own cheeks than blackening other people’s charac- 
ters,”’ illustrating what we have previously stated that a man’s 
real library reflects his own image. 

For the doctor was a thorough tory and hated a whig as he 
professed to hate a Scotchman, though indebted to a Scotchman 
for becoming a household name wherever English is spoken. 
Mrs. Macaulay did not write history from the Johnsonian point of 
view, that of him who wrote, “ Taxation no tyranny,” and was 
“willing to love all mankind—except an American.” 

It may not be amiss to dwell a little longer upon this matter 
of critical opinion, whether of battles, books or sermons, some- 
times confirmed and as often reversed in later days as when the 
grandson of Richardson refused to allow his children to look at 
Clarissa Harlowe though the fine ladies to whom the author read 
it listened with delight, no less perhaps than his own, and of any 
shock to the proprieties felt as little as he. 

Over the famous sermon of Sacheverell that once set a king- 
dom by the ears the dust lies piled nearly as high as over the 
preacher, and the Count of Palikao and the Duke of Magenta 
with the battle-fields that gave them their names now belong 
rather to the antiquary than the soldier. 

Even the Crimean Campaign we remember not for any per- 
manent acquisition to the so-called victors but for the enormous 
waste and sacrifice under which it staggered through its chapters 
of accident to its futile termination. 

If we want a good base line from which to locate men and 
manners in the Eighteenth Century Johnson and Walpole are ex- 
cellent terminals. Their lives and letters belong to our libraries 
as chronicles of their day, while the osztzes and ations of the 
wordmaker are nicely levigated by the ease and cues of the letter 
writer, nor is it the least of the uses of both that their study may 
serve to mollify the stiffness of the military pen, generally no more 
flexible than a sponge staff. 
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And Walpole said of this same work of Mrs. Macaulay’s that 
it was “the most sensible, unaffected and best history of Eng- 
land yet furnished. 

Even he changed his mind afterwards, as any man who writes 
nine octavo volumes of letters is apt to do, especially if they 
stretch over some sixty years. For he who is at sixty what he 
was at twenty in either politics, love, war or theology never could 
have been anything but a fool to begin with. 

What did Walpole think about Johnson ? 

“The more one learns about him,” said he, “ the more prepos- 
terous assemblage he appears of strong sense, of the lowest big- 
otry and prejudices, of pride, brutality, fretfulness and vanity.” 

It has not taken a hundred years to reverse that verdict, in 
part at least. What will the next hundred years do with this 
declaration of a recent work, “The globe has produced three 
beings whose names will perish only when the earth itself shall be 
dissolved into its elements—a poet, an artist and a man—of them 
Britain claims two, Italy one ’’—the reader will please stop here 
and complete the trinity for himself. 

According to the authority quoted it is 

** Shakespeare, the poet, 
Michael Angelo, the artist, 
Wellington—the man.” 

That prediction is the wisest which has the least to do with 
particulars—parallels as they remove into the distance are apt to 
converge and in the present case it is doubtful if anything but 
the poet will remain. 

There was little in common between Walpole and Johnson, 
one of whom is pictured as entering a room with hat under the 
arm, powdered hair, knees bent and feet on tiptoe, dressed in a 
lavender suit, waistcoat embroidered with silver, ruffles and frills 
of lace, stockings of silk and gold buckles, while the other with 
his seamy face, scorched wig and rusty suit had the build of a 
porter, knocked down an impertinent bookseller with his own 
folios and carried a club like a telegraph pole as a salutary warn- 
ing to saucy actors and wrathful writers who threatened to mimic 
or chastise him. 

And yet these two men live to the life in their words among 
us now, while Mrs. Macaulay, once one of the sights whom for- 
eigners were carried to see, survives only in a shadowy obituarial 
way in the more recondite encyclopedias. 
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She had also the somewhat unusual tribute of a monument in 
her lifetime instead of the ordinary post-mortem delay of a cen- 
tury ortwo. But what was so quickly put up as quickly came 
down. Built by an enthusiastic rector of liberal proclivities it 
was removed by his conservative successor as a very questionable 
item of church furniture. And this lady in the course of her life 
paid a visit of respect to George Washington the details of which 
have not come to our notice or we would most certainly repro- 
duce them. 

There is no record that we have read of a meeting in the flesh 
between Johnson and Walpole, contemporaries though they were 
for seventy years. They must have walked the same streets and 
mingled in their shifting multitudes, and their lives stand together 
upon our shelves with other singular juxtapositions which would 
form a subject for a paper by itself. 

But the tory doctor and the demagogue Wilkes dined very 
comfortably together, one helping the other to choice bits of the 
roast, select crumbs of stuffing and delicate scraps of the brown 
and both steering the talk safely between Scylla and Charybdis. 
More is the pity that Strawberry Hill and Bolt Court could not 
have exchanged hospitalities. ; 

So we leave Johnson dusting his books by occasionally knock- 
ingthe ponderous quartos together and piling them anywhere 
about the room—Walpole hovering over his rosewood cases of 
coins, his choice editions arranged under Gothic arches of pierced 
work—the two as opposed as a page of Walt Whitman and a 
poem of Longfellow. 

We know that Mr. Grenville with his library of 24,000 volumes 
did very little towards book making himself, while Cowper, we 
are told, during the time he was engaged with the greater part of 
what he published had a collection of nine volumes only, in- 
creased at the time of his death to about 200. And these were 
largely theological, much to his own hurt, but as might be expec- 
ted, the author of John Gilpin’s Ride from London Town to 


Ware— 
** And when he next doth ride abroad 
May [ be there to see "— 


was also the owner of Don Quixote and Hudibras, as well as 
Horace, a little of whose genial confidence in human nature would 
have lifted the recluse out of the cloud of conviction that he was. 
a child of the devil and an outcast of God. 
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It is well to see something of life in the streets and market 
places rather than dream over it on the sofa or by the desk. For 
we live too much in the cast-iron routine of precedent, regula- 
tions and orders, in a linked series of states of simple command 
and obedience with very limited lateral play for thought and 
action. 

Restrained towards subordinates, frank with equals, and de- 
ferential to superior authority, taught rather to shun than seek 
discussion, not overflowing with respect for the delay, evasions 
and compromises of politics, the futilities and artifices that ex- 
haust the leisure of those who have nothing to do and everything 
to do it with, for the flatteries, dexterities and abstractions of dis- 
pensary, bar and pulpit, the malice, rivalry and concealments of 
business life, we are too pleased with our isolation and apt to for- 
get in the grease and stench of the mighty machinery beyond 
what forces are working there and compelled to work there for the 
benefit and ultimate redemption of mankind. There come occa- 
sions when they need us badly but we too standin need of them, 
and mingling with the whirl and change fora time will render less 
dangerous the solitude into which we can withdraw. 

Cowper was content that his library should contain but little 
besides his own works which cost him nothing but time and 
thought, better spared by him—so he said, than money. Most 
of us would prefer to buy rather than write our books but the 
latter process is within the reach of everybody and commends it- 
self on the score of cheapness. 

As Cowper's biographer notes,a man who orders tooth-pick 
cases at half a guinea and buckles for his stock at a pound apiece 
will have to economize on books. It may be jewelry or it may 
be Josephus, Meneval or Monopole, it can seldom be both. 

But there have been those who, in the absence of means to 
buy have actually borrowed and copied out the books of their 
wealthier neighbors. 

Others denied this resource have “ snatched a fearful joy ” over 
sidewalk displays of second-hand literature with one eye on the 
page and one on the surly shopman whose tolerance might some- 
times be secured at the rate of a penny per hour from the less 
impecunious of these undesirable patrons. 

In these days of many inventions when whole volumes in pass- 
able print and paper can be bought for a quarter it must be a 
bitter poverty which deprives any book lover of all consolation. 
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Perhaps it is a worse fate to be like Southey in his last years, 
master of shelves overflowing with books in every direction and 
yet the tired, wornout brain refusing even to recognize the old, 
familiar faces. Few men have written more—fewer have been so 
confident that their work was immortal— 

**Non omnis moriar,”— 

and yet our libraries are seldom furnished with either his history, 
poetry or reviews, while there is no end to lives of him, always a 
story fullof interest because so full of faithful, honest. labor and 
the unwearied discharge of the duties that lay about his own 
hearthstone. It is always pleasant to think of him with Words- 
worth and Coleridge holding high carnival over bread, cheese and 
beer at some roadside public, and pleasanter yet that supper at 
which Shelley was a guest on acertain washing day when Southey 
and his wife were sitting down to tea and tea cakes. A plate of 
these was handed to the visiting poet who, in the full career of one 
of his abstemious freaks, allowed himself hardly anything beyond 
stale bread and possibly honey as all that an immortal soul ought 
to require. The hot tea cakes “ heaped up in scandalous profu- 
sion, well buttered, blushing with currants or sprinkled with cara- 
way seeds and fragrant with allspice” seemed to Shelley vicious 
luxuries fatal to all pure life and true feeling. But Southey, 
tired with the day’s Jabor and hungry as a man might well be 
whose notion of rest was simply to vary the occupation, to write 
prose instead of rhyme or hexameter instead of iambic or fiction 
instead of history, Southey continued with great satisfaction to 
munch the tea cakes pile after pile until the writer of The Nightin- 
gale and The Sensitive Plant could contain himself no longer. 
‘Good God!” he broke out, “ Southey, I’m astonished at you. 
It is awful to see such aman as you are devouring such quantities 
of this nasty stuff!” 

This of course brings Mrs. Southey to the front. ‘“ Nasty 
stuff indeed! How dare you call my tea cakes nasty stuff, sir ? 
I made them with my own hands out of my own flour in my 
own pantry, and you tell me to my face they are nasty. You 
ought to be ashamed of yourself. Surely my husband has a 
right to eat what his wife puts before him.” 

Meanwhile Shelley was closely examining the cakes. Finally 
he put a bit into his mouth—it was good, no doubt about that. 
He ate one and asked for another and soon was dispatching them 
as vigorously as Southey himself. The batch was exhausted, 
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and more were called for in vain. Mrs. Southey, soothed by the 
evident relish with which her supper was now enjoyed, expressed 
her regret that she had not made a more generous provision, and 
Shelley declared the moment he reached home he would tell his 
wife all about it. They also must have hot tea cakes—every 
evening, forever. 

But life had in store for both far other issues. One was to 
wander about his library unable to do more than pass his hands 
caressingly over the books he still loved but could no longer use, 
and the otherto be drowned at sea with a volume of Sophocles in 
one pocket and the poems of Keats in another doubled back as 
he had thrust it away interrupted in his reading by the turmoil 
of the storm. Much of Southey’s work may now be useless 
lumber, but his life remains an inspiration to all that is true and 
lovely and of good report. 

Neither is it proof of misspent time if the future shall fail to 
burden itself with any obvious result of our labor. What we 
have to do is to put in our best licks whether they leave a mark 
ornot. The intent is our own, the power may not be, and the 
rest we can safely leave to the suns and rains under which we may 
lie forgotten, or perhaps like the century plant be found in flower 
long years after the senses fail and flesh decays. 


**Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom in the dust.” 


And who is the just man if not he that pays his indebtedness 
to the past by gathering its literary stores and in handing them 
on unimpaired, discharges his obligations tothe future if he does 
not become its creditor. , 

What though you may forget the books you have read? 
Another has asked, “* Can you remember the legs of mutton you 
have eaten?” So books, if properly used, pass into the mental 
fibre and are made that part of ourselves over which Time has 
no control, neither Time nor jailers. 

You may have forgotten Grotius. They studied him at the 
Academy in connection with the laws of war, the rights of neutrals 
and such-like dreary matter. He was sometimes coupled with 
another authority, Bynkershoek by name, greatly to our misfor- 
tune, for the instructor once called us up and desired a discussion 
upon a few legal points indicated by him. 

We quoted Grotius uninterruptedly for five minutes and were 
feeling proud of ourselves. 
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“Yes, yes, that will do. What were the views of Bynker- 
shoek?” 

“ Bynkershoek ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Don’t know, sir—don’t think he is in the lesson.” 

“ Take your seat, sir,” which we did and took 1.5 along be- 
sides. 

That instructor in later years commanded a battery across the 
bay from our side and we hunted for him with a ten-inch colum- 
biad all of one afternoon, chalking “ Bynkershoek”’ on each shot, 
but to no purpose apparently since he was next heard of as a 
director in some Southern insurance company. 

Even now we would not tell anything good of Bynkershoek if 
we knew it—as for Grotius, that is another matter. His career 
was as full of incident as one of Russell’s sea stories. Few men 
of his day knew more. So they shut him up in jail for life mainly 
because he did not like made dishes in theology and objected to 
arbitrary rule in both church and state. Luckily he was a read- 
ing man and had a wife. She packed him out of his prison in a 
box, supposed to be a box of his own books. His was the senti- 
ment which we would have made the text of this essay had we 
known it in time. 

“ Food and clothing I can do without,” he said. “Food and 
clothing I can do without, but books I must have.” And he had 
them and they gave him freedom. 

Among the men of the Edinburgh Review in its old days of 
glory was Francis Horner of whom, by the way, Walter Scott 
observed, ‘“‘ He always reminded me of Obadiah’s bull who though 
he certainly never did produce a calf nevertheless went about his 
business with so much gravity that he commanded the respect of 
the whole parish.’’ An instance by no means solitary of the great 
importance of manner in this world of superficial observers who 
often mistake starch for strength as well as flourish for force. 

Sydney Smith put the thing in a different way speaking of 
the same man. “ He had,” said Sydney, “ the ten commandments 
written in his face.” We mention him for the remarkable fact 
noted in another sketch that once when Horner was ill he was di- 
rected by the doctor to rest his mind and occupy himself only 
with amusing books. To this end his whole library was examined 
and the nearest approach to anything of this description that 
could be found was a work called “ The Indian Trader’s Complete 
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Guide.” Perhaps this was to be expected of a man who carried 
the decalogue in his countenance. In the army we are seldom 
prescribed for in this agreeable fashion. The treatment is more 
heroic and rarely gets down to Punch. 

But our libraries should not be unprovided with such health- 
ful medicine. It should be, however, the best of its kind from high 
grade humor, asin the essays of Lamb and The Professor at the 
Breakfast Table, to lower varieties like the story of Hook’s visit 
to the poet Campbell. Climbing the stairs late enough in the 
day to be somewhat unsteady, with more rum than roast beef 
aboard, Hook missed his footing and tumbled noisily to the bot- 
tom. Out rushed the poet. 

“ Hullo there; what’s the matter?” 

“ Nothing,” was the reply, “ ’Tis I, sir, rolling rapidly.” 

Sheridan, it will be recollected, did better still. Falling by 
the wayside and poked in the ribs by an inquisitive policeman 
who asked his name, he sleepily answered, ‘‘ Wil-ber-force.” 

But much greater truthfulness and praiseworthy self-sacrifice 
was exhibited by that jovial member of the club homeward bound 
in company with a still more jovial comrade who reeled off into 
the ditch and begged assistance. The answer came deliberate 
and decisive. 
—lie—down—with—you.” 

No more devoted act of friendship is on record in the annals 
of David, Damon or the Theban band. 

An occasional dose of such reminiscences will be found fully 
as good a tonic and will leave a pleasanter echo in the ear than 
the normal six grains of quinine for lungs. fed too closely on office 
malaria and minds perplexed with business worries. 

Some pages back we looked over a street book tray with dire- 
ful results, but no pursuit is without its disappointments which 
not too often repeated serve as a relish to the occupation. There 
is in reality little to choose between the wayside tramp who 
lacks everything and the millionaire who has no want that he 
cannot instantly gratify and for whom life has no happy surprises 
like that of waiting with fifty cents for a five-dollar book until 
time and patience unite to secure possession, or of slowly accu- 
mulating by a multitude of minor denials enough at last to re- 
solve hope into fruition, as when Lamb wore the brown suit until 
it became threadbare “all because of a folio of Beaumont and 
Fletcher” that he brought away from Covent Garden setting off 
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for the same one Saturday evening after ten, fearing he was too 
late and wishing it was twice as curnbersome as he joyfully lugged 
it home. Lamb again it was who had been seen to devoutly kiss 
an old copy of Chapman’s Homer. He did not 


‘** Kindle at the sight 
Of flushing cheek and soft blue eye, 
But in his high- backed oaken chair 
Welcomes many a grand old sage, 
Turning many a saffron page 
Of folio tall and quarto rare.” 


There was nothing specially sentimental about Professor De 
Morgan. He tolerated no shams of any description from those 
who professed to square the circle to those who would interpret 
Revelations. 

But it was his opinion that “ the most worthless book of a by- 
gone day is a record worthy of preservation, like a telescopic star 
its obscurity may render it unavailable for most purposes but it 
serves in hands who know how to use it to determine the places 
of more important objects.” 

And the Professor's experience justified his opinion if it did 
form it, for there came a moment when it was important to 
ascertain the whereabouts of a certain contribution to a review, 
then no longer in existence. The article had not been published 
and if preserved at all was perhaps to be found among the papers 
of an unknown editor. 

In this dilemma the Professor happened one morning to be 
lounging over the contents of a bookstall as was his wont to do. 
He chanced to pick up a volume of anecdotes about Macaulay. 
Turning over the leaves he came upon this remark—* At last it 
was decided to write to the editor (Mr. Walker) of the European 
Review.” 

Here then fortunately stowed away in a parenthesis was the 
desired name. The Professor, be it noted, was engaged through- 
out his lifetime in trying to get together a consecutive series of 
the early editions of Cocker’s arithmetic but—dies without the 
sight. 

With all our liberality we must draw the line at Cocker. The 
one thing not to be furnished is shelf room for any thirty odd 
editions of arithmetic whether by Cocker or Colburn. Rather 
would we follow college precedents and like Antony 


**Come to bury Cesar, not to praise him.” 
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Let us venture back to the corner where we lost that $250 
book of Anne Bradstreet’s. In the same miscellaneous collec- 
tion is another which catches the eye of a military man—* Recol- 
lections of the Peninsula, London, 1823." We are tempted to 
pass it by for two reasons, it has no index and so if read will 
make trouble by leaving a driftwood of reminiscence ultimately 
to put us on a vexatious search through wrong books until by 
some happy accident we stumble upon the fugitive paragraph 
and lose half the pleasure of discovery in annoyance at the chase. 

Then the name of the writer is not given and we are tempted 
to question the standing of all unbaptized literature in spite of 
Junius, The Whole Duty of Man, and a poem or two like Annie 
Laurie, The White Rose, or The Nut-brown Maid. 

Here however right under our finger is a sentence that seems 
promising: “ Four of us formed a mess but neither officers nor 
men at this period had tents, and no one except field officers and 
adjutants was mounted. My brother subaltern and I had a 
small baggage mule lightly laden between us, and in this the in- 
fancy of our zeal we carried knapsacks. One mule per company 
with camp kettles and the train of the brigade commissariat 
formed the whole of our incumbrance. On the morning of July 
28, 1809, three days’ provisions were issued to the men and we 
started for Santarem on the Tagus forty miles away.” 

Then he tells us how he was billeted on a private house. 
“ The owner led the way to a neat apartment, and a pretty bed- 
chamber, brought me water in a silver basin, while his good lady 
presented me with chocolate. I feared they had mistaken my 
rank and explained to them I was only a simple lieutenant, but 
they did not pay me any less attention, perfumed my chamber 
with rose-water, took off my knapsack with their own hands, and 
in the evening sent up to my room a quantity of fine old wine.” 

This was at the commencement of the campaign and before 
the ravages of war had demoralized army and people. 

Of life in bivouac at a later time but still under easy condi- 
tions we get another picture. The writer and his companions 
now have tent, table, mattress, servants, etc. The column halts. 
Shortly after the kettle boils. A breakfast cloth is spread. 
There is a plentiful supply of crockery laid out under the shade 
of some tree and the friends sit down to a stew of rice, pump- 
kins and tomato, with a bottle of good wine. Sutlers follow 
them with brandy, tea, sugar and cigars. Two wants only are 
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felt, the company of books and of women. Once ina while, to 
be sure, there turns up an odd volume of some classic in Latin 
or French, and now and then a nunnery lies close to the line of 
march, but generally the writer has to be content with the luxu- 
ries of tablecloths and crockery. 

Sometimes they passed by vineyards and orchards when 
peaches, plums and grapes enlivened the bill of fare. 

The opportunities of men in ranks however were limited, for 
one of them is represented as saying to his comrade, * Look here, 
Bill, the parliament and the big folks at home know all about the 
generals, etc., but they don’t know much about us, they don’t 
know how tired I am and how hungry you are to-night.” 

At last the comforts disappear. Country is reached where 
the enemy has preceded them. The rains begin, the march is de- 
layed, the baggage is not up. Fires are started with palings or 
doors or window shutters from the deserted cottages. Here one 
sits upon a kitchen stool, and there another leans back in a parlor 
chair cushioned in blue damask and ornamented with gilding. 

Soldiers go straggling by. One offers a biscuit and onea drink 
of sour wine from his canteen. The darkness and the rain in- 
crease. Shoulders grow wet and chilly while the legs are scorched 
by the fire. Cavalry and artillery tramp along through the mud 
and finally morning breaks up the storm, and discomforts that 
weighed like mountains roll lightly away with the clouds. Again 
troubles increase, roads and weather grow worse. Streams and 
rivers have to be forded, sometimes breast high. The ground is 
soaked, no dry wood to be found and there is neither bread, 
biscuit nor flour. Lean bullocks are driven with the column and 
slaughtered daily. Putting scant rations on a stick or sword they 
broil them over such brief fires as they can kindle and devour the 
meat with smoke for a relish and ashes for a sauce. 

Among the incidents of the march an officer tells this story. 
He lost his way and wandered for two days upon a by-road. At 
last he met a peasant with wife and children trying to reach Ciu- 
dad Roderigo. 

Upon a mule the peasant was leading the officer spied a loaf 
of bread, and faint and almost wild with hunger he begged to pur- 
chase it but the man refused. Pulling out a purse he tendered a 
doubloon—two—three, but still the peasant declined to sell, say- 
ing, “‘ My little ones cannot eat the gold.” 

On another occasion the writer and a companion, overtaken 
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by night and rain, both wounded and slowly making their way to 
the rear, spied a light at some distance and so found a lonely cot 
tage occupied by a woman who welcomed the wayfarers to her 
roof, heaped up the little fire, killed and cooked for them two of 
the few chickens she had left, and spread before the hearth for 
them a couple of straw mattresses since their need was greater 
than her own. 

But the straggling and disorder increased until it could no longer 
be tolerated, and an attempt was made to bring some system into 
the confusion of the campaign. Wellington directed that three 
tents per company should be packed upon the mules and that the 
large iron camp kettles heretofore used should be abandoned and 
smaller ones substituted to be carried by the men themselves. 

The writer was greatly impressed by Wellington and watched 
him closely one day as he reviewed the troops, noted the quick 
glancing eye, the prominent nose and compressed lips significant 
of the ready presence of mind and the imperturbable decision of a 
great commander. 

Subsequently having reached winter quarters at Coria, Welling. 
ton, as quoted by the writer, sent round a very plain-spoken cir- 
cular to his troops telling them they had displayed on their re- 
treat a greater want of discipline than any army with which he had 
ever served or of which he had ever read. The men were told 
they had suffered no privations which could justify the least 
irregularity or account for the losses they had sustained, and they 
were bitterly reproached for being far less handy at cooking than 
the French, which was rather hard considering the nationa! char- 
acteristics of John Bull, who was always more at home in the use 
of carving knife and gridiron than of the stewpans and bake ovens 
that belong to field service, where he pulls through his work with 
plenty of dogged endurance but very little of that pliancy and 
diversified adaptation to circumstances in which the French excel. 

The writer states however that the French had a great advan- 
tage in messing by twos and threes while the English kept to 
their company organization and were under strict orders not to 
pillage. 

This was in the winter of 1812-13. 

In the campaign where Wellington was opposed to Massena 
the allied forces are computed at twenty-five thousand Portuguese 
and thirty-five thousand English, a larger proportion than he had 
present under his control at Waterloo. 
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THE RELATION OF HYGIENE TO MILITARY 
EFFICIENCY.* 


By Major P. F. HARVEY, Surceon, U. S. ARMy. 


Non est vivere, sed valere, vita.— Martial. 


T is a fundamental principle in the art of war that a hidden 
and silent enemy is a far greater menace to the success of 
military operations than one which can be seen and heard: 

Works on tactics and strategy are replete with directions for 
guarding against attacks by surprise or ambuscade, but are silent 
concerning a most formidable enemy to armies, whose mode of 
attack is not mentioned, and the repulse of whose assaults is left 
almost entirely to the efforts of a small contingent of the military 
establishment. This terrible foe is Disease ; in its intangible and 
insidious germs reside a potential death dealing power and a 
peril to the success of strategic movements greater than in the 
bursting shells and leaden hail of the opposing army. Prior to 
the invention of gunpowder when the wager of battle was decided 
by hand-to-hand encounter the mortality from casualties on the 
field was dwarfed into insignificance by the fearful fatalities from 
disease. During the Crusades the losses in battle could be prac- 
tically ignored as compared with the myriads cut down by the 
effects of exposure, starvation and sickness. And notwithstand- 
ing the perfection to which modern invention has brought the 
man-killing enginery of the battle-field, in all modern wars of any 
duration, disease has claimed from three to four times the num. 
ber of victims that have perished by the weapons especially de- 
signed to maim and to slaughter. 

Obviously, therefore, there should be entire concert of action 
between medical and line officers in the practical work of sanita- 
tion, as the enemy fought specially by the surgeon is ever present, 
the common adversary of mankind; while the foe that calls the 
line officer to exercise his particular profession shows its grim 
visage only at rare and uncertain intervals. 

In its efforts to explain the nature and cause of disease the 


* Read before the West Point Branch of the Military Service Institution, Decem- 
ber 15, 1893. 
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human mind groped for many centuries in darkness, vainly seek- 
ing to render natural phenomena intelligible by invoking the aid 
of supernatural powers. Thus to-day the superstitious Indian 
imagines the air to be tenanted by the viewless spirits of the dead 
and the powers of good and evil. 

Disease to him is the production of a spirit and hence his 
medicine man is a priest. 

Not many years ago the most enlightened nations of the earth 
thought epidemics and many forms of sickness, especially nervous 
disorders, were caused by the so-called powers of darkness, by 
evil influences exerted by the stars, by a displeased deity or by 
the evil eye of a witch. And even to this day the peasantry of 
most European countries hold to a similar belief. Faith in 
amulets, charms, incantations and exorcisms of greater or less 
degree may be found tq prevail even in the ranks of the refined 
and educated. A friend of mine wears an iron ring on one of his 
fingers to keep off something—I don’t know what and I don’t 
think he does, but he has great faith in it. Another friend, a man 
of superior acuteness and intelligence, put a necklace of amber 
beads on each of his children so they would be sure not to catch 
the croup! Ignorance depends not so much generally upon de- 
ficient mental power as upon lack of demonstration. A knocking 
heard at dead of night in the wall might be thought to be a spirit 
rapping, but if one lights a lamp and shows that it is only the 
performance of a small insect, called the “ death-watch,” the 
spirits vanish and the simplest mind accepts the truth. 

To the unenlightened mind of primitive races the causes of 
many diseases were indeed powers of darkness, since they had no 
means of seeing them and knowing what they were. No wonder 
then they believed them to be spirits. If by some metamorphosis 
of sight they had been endowed with the power of seeing those 
innumerable enemies of health that floated in the air they breathed 
and swarmed in the food they ate and the water they drank they 
would have known that physical means were needed to combat 
them, and that no curative action could result from efforts to 
propitiate evil spirits by gifts or drive away timid ones by noise. 
About 200 years ago the powers of vision were so increased by 
the invention of the microscope that a Dutch physician named 
Leeuwenhoek saw some minute forms of life in decaying teeth, 
and believed them to be the cause of the decay. But no special 
advance took place in our knowledge of the nature of disease 
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poisons until more than 100 years after Leeuwenhoek died. Then 
began investigations into spontaneous generation and fermentation 
which gradually evolved the bacteriological epoch of microscopy 
of the present day. The toilers in this field have given to the 
world vast stores of knowledge concerning the nature of disease 
and its treatment and especially rapid advancement has this 
knowledge made in the domain of preventive medicine and of sur- 
gery. Human life has been inconceivably added tothereby. The 
surgery of to-day is so wonderful that I cannot forbear a reference 
to it in passing. The various cavities of the body are opened, dis- 
eased tissues removed, and men rescued from impending dissolu- 
tion ; the wind pipe invaded by cancer is cut out, and an artificial 
larynx supplied whereby voice and health are given back to the 
patient—three triumphs in one; the idiot is made a wise man by 
an operation upon his skull which enables his brain to grow; 
and even the central abscess in the brain is located and emptied 
and the paralyzed and dying victim restored to health and friends. 
Accounts of these achievements sound like romance but they, 
and many others equally marvellous, are realities. 

To face such exigencies successfully of course implies the pos- 
session of the special skill of the trained physician and surgeon ; 
indeed the advance of medical knowledge in recent years has been 
so rapid that to be a master of any one of its specialties requires 
an exclusive devotion to its study and practice. But outside of 
this special knowledge there is a sphere of medical usefulness for 
the layman that is becoming more and more recognized. I mean 
the public application of the principles of hygiene, and what to 
us is of more immediate interest, their application to the military 
service. It isthe duty of medical officers to be adepts in sanitary 
science and I believe that some knowledge of it should be made 
an essential part of the education of all military men. By the stern 
logic of war the order of humanity is so reversed that we are 
forced to the apparently inhuman conclusion that death in battle is 
less deplorable than illness, for the reason that a sick man detracts 
as much from efficiency as two who are killed,on account of the 
care the former requires of the well. Hence the virtue of an army 
lies largely in the physical well-being of the troops composing it. 
It is admitted by all authorities that the conditions of military 
life even in times of peace are rather less favorable to robust 
health and longevity than the circumstances under which civilians 
are placed in towns and cities. Some of the causes of this are ex- 
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posure to heat and cold, irregular exercise, impure air, night duty, 
drink and tobacco habit, depressing moral influences from absence 
of home surroundings and various sanitary neglects. It is true 
that formerly the mortality among troops was largely in excess 
of what it is at present. 

When England began at the end of the Crimean War to in- 
troduce improvements with a view to ameliorate the condition of 
her private soldiers upwards of 18 deaths per 1000 men were oc- 
curring annually among the troops serving in the United King- 
dom. Under the effects of improved sanitation the mortality 
dropped from 18 to7 per 1000. Similar returns from the colonies 
gave an average of 46 deaths per 1000 before improvements and 12 
per 1000aftertheir introduction. The tables which show these facts 
are very instructive and forcibly illustrate the immense and im- 
mediate benefits resulting from improved military sanitation. Sir 
John Hall, Inspector General of Hospitals, upon one occasion 
during the Crimean War, made a requisition for a building occu- 
pied as a stable for mules, to be turned over to him to be used as 
a hospital for sick and wounded soldiers. After considerable cor- 
respondence and delay Sir John announces that the mules carried 
the day. (Hammond’s Hygiene.) If that was an average speci- 
men of the treatment of the sick and wounded by the British au- 
thorities at that time we can readily understand why the mortal- 
ity was so largely reduced in their armies by the reforms referred 
to. 

The sick and death rates are yet too large. In the year 1889-90, 
872,944 persons died in the United States—nearly 500,000 of 
these deaths were from preventable causes. But an enlightened 
public opinion has happily recognized this state of affairs and in 
most civilized countries in addition to instruction given to medi- 
cal students, popular lectures and demonstrations in First Aid and 
Hygiene are given to the people. In England, Germany and 
France hundreds of thousands of people have received this in- 
struction during the past few years, and been more or less quali- 
fied to aid a fellow creature when injured or sick, and to apply 
the principles of hygiene to their own daily lives. In our own 
country there is a society called the “ Red Cross Association,” 
which is performing for the people a similar service. 

It is equally the duty of all right minded men to diminish as 
much as possible the useless expenditure of human life. 

If an infraction of a law of health was followed in all cases by 
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its appropriate penalty as quickly as pain follows an injury there 
would be fewer sanitary transgressions ; but violated nature many 
times is slow to wrath and her warnings are unheeded until a 
broken down organ signalizes the wearing out of the vital ma- 
chinery. Sane men do not maim or mutilate themselves inten- 
tionally, but are constantly on their guard to avoid such misfor- 
tune. Yet many times they recklessly and wilfully invite bodily 
conditions infinitely more grave, because incurable, by persistent 
violations of sanitary laws. A sensitive conscience is troubled by 
the thought of a neglected duty of no importance but there is no 
monitor in most persons to torture them for hygienic infractions. 
The cultivation of a sanitary conscience would be a blessing to 
humanity. 

If we could witness the evolution of future civilization we 
might in course of time behold a state of society such as Dr. Rich- 
ardson describes as existing in his mythical city of Hygiea where 
perfect health is the dower of every man, woman, and child ; where 
life lasts 100 years and falsehood, crime and unhappiness are un- 
known. We might hear our own sanitary shortcomings criticised 
by those people very much as we refer to the ignorance and su- 
perstitions of the past. We shudder when we read of the ravages 
of the Oriental plague, the black death and the sweating sickness. 
Before the Christian era the plague had its home in northern Af- 
rica, and it is said that over one million human beings were carried 
off by it in one epidemic. During the reign of Justinian, in the 
6th century, that fearful disease first invaded Europeand prevailed 
with greater or less intensity for a period of 52 years. Gibbon in 
his “ Decline and Fall” says that 10,000 persons died of it each 
day at Constantinople in the second year of its existence ; that 
many cities of the East were left vacant, and that in the several 
districts of Italy the harvest and the vintage withered on the 
ground. 

Probably a more lamentable picture of the devastation 
wrought by violated sanitary laws is not presented by history 
than occurred in the 14th century when the Black Death over- 
ran the world and carried off millions. Heckerestimates that 25 
millions perished from its ravages. London was frequently 
visited by the plague, but in the 17th century occurred the great 
fire which checked a then prevailing epidemic, and since that time 
it has never visited that city. Quarantine and greater cleanli- 
ness in cities have kept the disease out of Europe during the past 
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100 years, but in oriental countries, where dirt is king, it still sur- 
vives. A mere reference to these gigantic civil immolations is 
all that is possible. 

There have also been many military epidemics of disease, so 
that the ancients recognized military hygiene as a necessary fac- 
tor in army administration. Thucydides describes a pestilence 
which occurred in the army during the Peloponnesian War; the 
R>man and Carthaginian armies were ravaged in the days of 
Livy, and Pliny describes a disease resembling scurvy, from which 
the Roman army suffered severely in Germany. During the 7 
years war 150,000 died of disease. In 1415 the army of Henry 
the 5th was deprived by dysentery of three-fourths of its effective 
force.* These figures convey some idea of the importance of 
sanitation to an army and show that hygiene runs on parallel 
lines with tactics and strategy. 

As far back as history carries us we find that medical men 
were regarded as indispensable auxilliaries to the proper care of 
armies. Fifty years before the Trojan War, or 1242 years before 
Christ, Chiron and Esculapius, according to Greek poets, accom- 
panied an expedition as surgeons. In the Trojan War, Machaon 
and Podilarius, two sons of Esculapius, took care of the wounded 
Greeks. Danrocedes was eminent as an army surgeon 600 years 
B. C., and being taken prisoner by the Persians, reduced the dis- 
located ankle of Darius, and cured his queen, Atosa, of supposed 
cancer, after the Egyptian physicians had failed. 

We find, too, among the immortal names of modern history 
those of many military surgeons who made valuable and per- 
manent additions to our knowledge. The surgical and sanitary 
arts owe much more to the genius and practical experience of 
army surgeons than might be supposed. The names of Paré, 
Larrey, Gale, Clowes, Woodall, Arceus, Heister, Longmore, 
Craik, Esmarch, and Guthrie, are a few of the many that might 
be mentioned in this category. 

Paré served as a military surgeon for a third of a century. 
Dr. Fisher, in his History of Surgery, says, “The kings of 
France transmitted him to their successors as a legacy of the 
crown. Henry II., Francis II., Charles 1X. and Henry III. each 
chose Paré as his physician and surgeon in chief. His personal 
history has the charm of romance and his works are almost as 
fascinating as a fairy tale.” 

* Rosse—Reference Hand Book Med. Sciences, Vol. I. 
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Larrey, who received the title of Baron at Wagram, was sur- 
geon in chief of Napoleon’s armies. In Egypt, at Aboukir and 
Alexandria, he displayed remarkable bravery. At Austerlitz 
he attended the wounded under the heaviest fire and at Eylau he 
saved many lives by his daring. At Esling, where food was 
scarce, he killed his own horse to make soup for the wounded. 
In Spain and Russia he extended the same care to the enemy’s 
wounded as to his own. At the battle of Waterloo he was 
wounded and captured by the Prussians; about to be shot he 
was recognized by a Prussian surgeon, who took him to Blucher. 
The latter paroled him on account of his having saved his son’s 
life. Napoleon in his will left him 100,000 francs and said, “ If 
the army ever erects a monument it should be to Larrey.” Two 
statues were raised to him. He was a most original investigator 
and the author of many valuable works and memoirs. 

Jas. Craik was a surgeon in the Revolutionary Army, to whom 
Washington refers in his will, as, “‘ my compatriot in arms, my old 
and intimate friend.” 

These brief references are made to illustrate the importance 
attached by great commanders and leaders, to the value of medi- 
cal service in promoting the welfare of armies. Does it not fol- 
low asa necessary corollary that combatant officers should enlarge 
their range of usefulness by the possession of some correct ele- 
mentary knowledge and full appreciation of the necessary practi- 
cal means to combat the unsanitary influences that are apt to 
surround armies and paralyze their efficiency ? 

Another point of view tending at once to strengthen the above 
argument and to emphasize the value of hygiene as a factor in 
assuring the highest effectiveness of an army is afforded by a brief 
study of some results following the application of sanitary pre- 
cautions. It isstated that 30,000 German troops at the beginning 
of the Franco-Prussian War were disabled by bad shoes. Surely 
the prevention of so grave a danger to the success of military 
operations should be largely in the hands of officers in immediate 
command. 

In the Crimean War the losses by death were as follows: 

French—killed by wounds, 20,240. By disease, 70,375 

English—killed by wounds, 4,602. Bydisease, 16,211 

Russians—killed by wounds, 30,000. By disease, 600,000 

During the first winter the English lost all told 10,283; the 
French 10,934 although the French forces outnumbered the 
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English 4 to1. The cause lay in the fact that the English sani- 
tary arrangements were faulty in the extreme. The second winter 
through the instrumentality of great sanitary reforms adopted by 
the English on the strength of such frightful mortality, a most 
astonishing reversal of figures will be observed. The French lost 
21,182 and the English only 551. We are told that medical 
recommendations were sought and enforced by the English, but 
that on the contrary the medical authorities of the French army 
were ignored and their recommendations discouraged as officious 
and presumptuous. 

Under the highest development of Hygiene in Modern War- 
fare the Prussian army in 1866 lost 6427 by disease, and 4450 by 
wounds. In 1870 the same army lost a total of 40,382—28,202 by 
wounds, and 12,180 by disease, or less than half, a result due partly 
to briefness of operations but chiefly to the enforcement of en- 
lightened sanitary regulations. In our own war about 110,000 
were killed in battle or died of wounds, and about 199,000 died 
of disease, not a bad showing all things considered, but more un- 
favorable than it would have been had the magnificent sanitary 
organization been in existence early in the war that developed 
towards its close. There is hardly a doubt that should civil or 
foreign complications ever again embroil us in war our losses by 
diseases will be less than at any previous period of history, and 
the remote consequences of gunshot injuries will be greatly dim- 
inished by antiseptic surgery. As a significant fact bearing upon 
this point it might be mentioned in this connection that the sick 
rate in the army during our late war progressively diminished so 
that in the last year there were nearly 800 cases per 1000 Jess than 
in the first year; that is, in the Ist year, 2983 cases were reported 
to each thousand men; in the 2d year, 2696, and in the 3d, 2210. 
In the army to-day it is 1270, about. 

As practical men we should heed the lessons of the past and 
be guided by them in dealing with the problems that confront us. 
Hygiene in war has been shown to be of immense importance. 
Hygiene in peace is relatively no less important. We have in our 
little army of to-day at least 500 soldiers constantly sick from 
causes which are preventable. Leaving out of consideration the 
question of humanity and looking at the matter from the utilita- 
rian stand-point only, no one will deny that it would be a vast 
gain to the army and the saving of many dollars to the Govern- 
ment if this relatively large non-effective list could be rendered 
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serviceable and kept so by sanitary enforcements. It may be worth 
our while therefore to glance hurriedly at some of the practical 
means known to sanitary science which have been found to dim- 
inish or prevent disease, and which are easily understood and ap- 
plied by non-medical persons. 

The literature of the art and science of hygiene is enormous, 
embracing as it does within itself many codrdinate sciences, such 
as drainage, plumbing, ventilation, heating, food, water, soil, 
clothing ; the personal care of infancy, youth, manhood and old 
age. All expedients in fact that can cause, or assist in causing, 
the abolition or lessening of discomfort, pain, sickness, vice, 
crime or death; or can aid in securing health, virtue and happi- 
ness, are embraced within the immense range of its legitimate 
scope. Of course only the most elementary principles and a few 
of the most simple and approved regulations of sanitary science 
applicable to military life can be touched upon here. 

We live at the bottom of an aerial sea that surrounds the 
earth to a depth of about fifty miles. Normally it contains oxy- 
gen, nitrogen, carbonic acid and watery vapor, under certain con- 
ditions, organic or inorganic impurities, or both, enter into its 
composition, and when present, even in small quantities, exert a 
deleterious effect upon health. Carbonic acid we know to be an 
impurity, but except in the air of dwellings, is as a very general 
rule not present in sufficient quantities to be injurious. We 
exhale carbonic acid from our lungs and appropriate oxygen, but 
in the out door air carbonic acid is present only in z}, of 1%. 
The amount allowable in air for respiration is given by latest 
authorities as 1 part in 1000. The body gives off also certain 
organic exhalations of a complex and poisonous character. 
These substances when condensed upon cold glass form a glutin- 
ous mass, perceptible sometimes on the furniture of dirty houses, 
and emitting a disagreeable and sickly odor. In the open air 
they undergo oxidation, forming carbonic acid, water and ammo- 
nia. Other impurities are engendered by the putrefaction or 
decay of organic waste and consist of poisonous gases and mi- 
croscopic organisms of many varieties. Hence arises the neces- 
sity for cleanliness, ventilation and the destruction, disinfection 
or removal of excreta and organic refuse. Dr. Mann says that 
cleanliness is the life of an army. In his work on “ Military Sur- 
gery,’ Prof. Hamilton states that General Keyes after his seven 
days’ march to James River, called for his two best regiments to 
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post at Turkeys Island Bridge—and added: the 2d Rhode Island 
and 7th Mass. Dr. Hamilton says: “ We could have anticipated 
his choice, for we had inspected their camps often and had learned 
from experience what General Keyes understood equally well, 
that troops whose persons and quarters were always clean never 
suffered their reputation to be soiled in battle.” 

The source of water drank by troops should be well looked to, 
because several diseases are disseminated by its pollution, notably 
typhoid fever and cholera. In camps or on the march the effort 
should always be made to supply troops with water from sources 
free from any suspicion of contamination. Some of the points 
to be looked to are sinks, drains, cesspools, decomposing organic 
matter, etc. The character of the soil also should be investiga- 
ted ; damp, rich ground being objectionable. For camps a high 
well drained site sheltered if possible from wind, should be se- 
lected. A bluff overlooking a marsh should be avoided, as mala- 
ria rises and would certainly prove a source of danger. 

As to diet—frugality within the limits of satisfying every 
reasonable want and meeting the varied demands of nutrition is 
in broad terms the correct principle of subsisting troops. Lux- 
ury in any form can only exert a weakening effect upon soldierly 
traits. Our army ration is abundant, perhaps not too sumptuous, 
but with the recent additions to it is in every way sufficient. 
Certainly no government ever fed its troops as well as ours. 
One suggestion might be made regarding it. At our southern 
posts there is a diminished demand for the heat making elements 
of food and a correspondingly greater necessity for them at the 
more northerly stations. I am of the opinion that a modification 
of the ration based upon this principle would be an improve- 
ment. 

The question as to the use of alcohol in the army has lost 
none of its interest by the abolition of the spirit ration. The 
philippics against the issue of grog advanced by teetotalers and 
reformers in the past have only been replaced by the problem of 
securing a rational and physiological use of alcohol in the service. 
For my part I believe that the solution of the question is to be 
reached by teaching men that alcohol taken into the system beyond 
acertain limited amount isa poison, and will produce with absolute 
certainty premature changes in the tissues which are the bases of 
brain failure, paralysis, Bright’s disease, hobnailed liver, gastric 
catarrh, hardening of the spinal cord and a lot of other rapid and 
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horrible routes to the next world not necessary here to enumer- 
ate. The voice of wisdom is not always heeded, but men are 
more easily /ed than driven. Many years ago after reading Car- 
penter on Alcohol, and being very much impressed with the ter- 
rible indictment he had drawn against the use of the dangerous 
fluid, the subject came up in conversation with a party of officers, 
and as it seemed a favorable opportunity to disseminate a little 
sound information I quoted from Carpenter that alcohol inter- 
fered with the oxygenation of the blood, impaired the solidifiabil- 
ity of the fibrine and corrugated the tissues. I expected a degree 
of awe to be inspired equal to the profundity of the dicta but was 
startled by the audacity of the proposition made by one of the 
young men that we should “ proceed to corrugate.” Further de- 
ponent sayeth not, but as every member of that party is alive 
and in good health to-day, it is presumed that the short essay on 
temperance did more good than appeared from surface indica- 
tions. Out of the thousands of experiments with alcohol on the 
health I will refer to but one. Anstie and Dupre found that a 
small amount, about 2 oz. in 24 hours, was destroyed in the pro- 
cess of nutrition and hence acted asa food. A quantity beyond 
this passed unchanged through the various channels, was thrown 
off as alcohol and hence acted as a poison. I think we can dis- 
miss this question by accepting that as a safe working theory. 

Many other subjects might consistently be touched upon but I 
fear my readers are weary and I will hasten to a conclusion by 
some brief remarks upon physical exercise. 

A concrete definition of life has been given by Béchard as 
“organization in action.” For the purpose of securing the high- 
est perfection of this complex phenomenon physical movements 
are quite as necessary as attention to the other matters of which 
I have spoken. Just what forms of exercise are best to develop 
the qualities of the soldier may admit of some question. _ Drills, 
gymnastics, fencing, boxing, rowing, football, etc., all have their 
uses and some are open to criticism in some respects. Most 
modern authorities agree that athletics for health is the funda- 
mental principle upon which physical training should be based, 
and that muscle culture for competitive feats of strength and en- 
durance are pernicious, illogical and dangerous. A high degree 
of training is fraught with serious dangers, tending as it does to 
prematurely exhaust the vital forces and bring about early heart 
failure, muscular atrophy and physical prostration. 
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I recall the case of a young officer who could perform prodi- 
gies of strength but who died of heart failure during the course of 
a not severe fever from which he certainly would have recovered 
had his heart possessed a strength proportionate to his physique. 

Sir Benjamin W. Richardson in a recent address points out 
that there is a distinct line of demarcation between athletics and 
common systematic exercise. The former is applicable only when 
competition comes into play and training is required for success. 
This training he says should have in view the development of cer- 
tain qualities—precision, decision, presence of mind and endur- 
ance. These qualities are partly mental, partly physical, but their 
‘interrelation is very intimate. All are not of equal value ; mental 
endurance stands first. Mere physical accomplishment, great as it 
may be, is of little avail when not backed up by the strength of the 
commanding mind. Mere strong savagery cannot make either a 
nation or aman physically great: there must be that inborn fac- 
ulty or quality, which though not measurable, nor to be weighed, 
nor in substance visible, becomes in action the essential virtue, 
the power that wins ; the same virtue that sustains the orator, the 
writer and the discoverer, and belongs in the highest degree tothe 
highest civilization. 

“It is unnecessary to pursue this line of thought farther, but 
it may be interesting to note that the conception here given, of 
physical exercise as a training for the mind no less than for the 
body, lay at the foundation of Plato’s views of the real function 
of gymnastic exercises in the education of Greek youths. The 
toils and exercises of gymnastics, he says, if overstrained are 
likely to make men hard and brutal; but if properly regulated, 
stimulate the spirited element of their nature, make them valiant 
and discipline their passions.” 

Asclepiades, the contemporary of Czsar and the personal 
friend of Cicero, affirmed that nothing brought men nearer to the 
gods than the giving of health to their fellow creatures. That is 
as true to day as when it was spoken 2000 years ago. I ven- 
ture to express the hope that there may be at no distant day a 
Society of Military Hygiene composed of all the officers of the 
army, whose object shall be to aid in improving the sanitary con- 
dition and hence the good repute and intelligence of the person- 
nel of the army ; whose only condition of membership shall be to 
study, and by example, precept and authority, enforce the ap- 
proved principles of Hygiene. 
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THE ARMY ARTILLERY RESERVE. 
By Captain JAMES CHESTER, 3p U. S. ARTILLERY. 


HILE modern campaigns have clearly demonstrated that 
W the tactics of fifty years ago are out of date, and suc- 
cessful methods have been very generally copied with 
more or less exactness, doubts still exist in some conservative 
minds as to the true tactical interpretation of modern weapons 
and the magnitude of the changes which they demand. When 
the necessity of change is once admitted and its direction deter- 
mined on, the extent to which it should be carried generally re- 
ceives slim consideration. Inconsequence of this the pendulum 
is permitted to swing too far the other way. The methods of 
successful belligerents are accepted as perfect, and are copied in 
all their details as if they were the mandates of Mars himself. 
And so we find it proposed to drop the Army Artillery Reserve 
from the fighting organization of an army. The reason why is 
not apparent, unless it be because the German armies had no 
such organization, permanently designated as such, during the 
War of 1870-71. In other words, it has been copied from the 
German. 

The tendency to copy successful military systems is probably 
as old as the art of war itself. Frederick the Great had his copy- 
ists, and no doubt many of them were astonished to find that Azs 
methods in ‘heir hands were lamentable failures. The same 
may be said in regard to Napoleon. The methods of these great 
masters were skilfully adapted to the conditions under which they 
operated. Changed conditions would have produced changed 
methods of procedure. If Napoleon had commanded an army as 
perfect and manageable as that which fell into the hands of 
Frederick the Great his column of attack would never have been 
heard of ; and if Frederick had commanded an army of conscripts, 
he never would have manceuvred as he did. There is no cut and 
dried system, either of organization or tactics, which would be 
suitable to all sortsand conditions of men. The men and their 
weapons, qualified by the character of the adversary, determine, 
or ought to determine, the organization and tactics of the army. 
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No doubt the clumsy and ponderous lines of his adversaries sug- 
gested the flexible formations of Frederick, just as the abnormal 
extensions of his copyists suggested the column of attack to 
Napoleon. But genius such as these masters possessed is not to 
be found over once or twice in a century. The great mass of 
military practitioners are necessarily copyists. 

But we do not intend to discuss the general question of recent 
changes, not because we believe in them all, but because we feel 
ourselves in ahopeless minority on the subject. For the same 
reason we speak with diffidence on the subject of this paper—The 
Army Artillery Reserve. Conservatism is akin to criminality in 
the eyes of would-be reformers, and positive heresy when they 
get control. Nevertheless, we shall endeavor to show, (1) That 
an Army Artillery Reserve is a necessity, and (2) That German 
commanders in 1870-71 thought so too. 

It ought to be unnecessary to say that American armies oper- 
ate under peculiar conditions, and that methods perfectly practi- 
cable in Europe may be altogether impracticable here. American 
topography and especially American roads are very different from 
those common in most parts of Europe,and the volunteer armies 
of America are as unlike European armies as Napoleon's troops 
were unlike those of Frederick the Great. For these reasons 
then, if for none other, it would be unwise to assume that the 
organization and tactics suitable to the one would be altogether 
applicable to the other. To be sure the American volunteer is 
intelligent and apt at anything, but green men under green mas- 
ters, however apt and intelligent they may be, can hardly be ex- 
pected to master a difficult trade ina fewdays. And a few days 
are sufficient to bring an enemy upon them. In these days of 
steam and electricity and vast standing armies and fleets, the blow 
follows the word like an echo, and there is no time to argue 
the pros and cons of organization. If false theories have found a 
lodgment in the military mind they must then be permitted to 
yield their legitimate fruit. Of course the Army Artillery Re- 
serve is not a peace organization. It is created by order at the 
opening of a campaign. But if the idea prevails that it is an un- 
necessary organization, it will not be created, and the result may 
be disaster. 

It is so easy to misinterpret other people’s experience. The 
Franco-German War of 1870-71, is the fountain from which most 
military reformers draw their facts. They scan the organization 
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of the contending armies in that extraordinary struggle, hoping 
to find the keynote of success hidden there. Of course they 
damn the defeated belligerent, men, methods and material, sim- 
ply because he was defeated, and in spite of the fact that he was 
the favorite at the beginning of the contest. His military system 
had long been the model for the world, and continued to be even 
when it had become rottentothe core. Were the military critics 
at fault in regard to it? If not, what was the cause of its decay ? 
Candor compels us to say that a bungler got control of it. No 
machine, however perfect, can do good work in spite of its oper- 
ator. The French army, as it was supposed to exist, was a splen- 
did machine, and its sham operator was satisfied with its splendor 
and neglected its usefulness. And so the machine got rusty and 
unserviceable, and was destroyed. But it was not the mechanism 
but the manipulator that was to blame. 

Let us take a look at it then, or rather its artillery contingent, 
at the beginning of the war. It consisted of the Guard, seven 
army corps, the Reserve Cavalry and the Reserve Artillery. Its 
artillery was distributed as follows :-— 

Guard Corps (3 Divisions) 36 oom and 24 gue Conpe Art y. 


Divisions) 48 « 48 

II. “ (3 Divisions) “ 36 “ 
Ili. “ (3 Divisions) “ 48 “ 
Vv. “(3 Divisions) “ 36 “ * 
VI. (4 Divisions) “ 66 “ 
VII. “ (3 Divisions) “ 36 “ 


Army Artillery Reserve 96 guns. 


It is apparent from the above table that the French organiza- 
tion, with some few exceptions, called for 12 guns to a division 
and that the Corps Artillery was equal to as many more. In ad- 
dition there was an Army Artillery Reserve of 96 guns. It is 
proper to state that machine guns are not included in the table. 

The German field armies in 1870 were three in number and 
consisted of the Guard and 12 army corps, the Wurtemberg Di- 
vision, 64 divisions of cavalry and a large contingent of artillery. 
The artillery was distributed as follows : 


FIRST ARMY, 


VII. Corps (2 Divisions) 48 guns Divisional and 36 guns Corps Aspiery. 
VIII. “ (2 Divisions) 48 “ 
The Cavalry Division 6 “ * 
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SECOND ARMY. 
Guard Corps (2 Inf'y & 1 Cav. Div.) 48 guns Divisional and 42 guns Corp Art’y 


Ill. “ (2 Divisions) 48 “ 
IV. “ (2 Divisions) 48 “ 
IX. “ (2Inf. & % Cav. Div. 60 “ “ “30 
X. “(2 Divisions) Bee “ “ 36 “ “ “ 
XII. “ (2 Inf. & 1 Cav. Div.) 54 “ “ “42 “ “ “ 
The Cavalry Division 18 “ 
THIRD ARMY. 
V. Corps (2 Divisions) 48 guns Divisional and 36 guns Corps Art’y 
XI. “ (2 Divisions) 48 “ “ 36 “ “ “ 
Bav.“ (2Inf.& Cav. Div.) 54“ “ “ 42 “ “ “ 
II. Bav.“* (2 Inf. & 4 Cav. Div.) 54 “ “ “42 “ “ “ 
Wurtemberg Division 4 “ “ 


A glance at the above tables shows that the artillery contin- 
gent of the German armies was much greater than that of the 
French; that a much greater proportion of it was assigned to 
divisions; that about 40 per cent. of it constituted the Corps 
Artillery ; and that there was no Army Artillery Reserve. This last 
feature is the one which specially interests us at present. We 
think it a defect and in any other army than the German it would 
have been a serious one. But the loyalty of German generals 
enabled them to borrow and lend their artillery in a way which 
could hardly be depended upon in other armies. The indepen- 
dent action of corps and division commanders in the German 
army is a feature which, as far as we know, is peculiar to that 
army, and has not been copied by anybody. And yet, without 
that feature, their peculiar organization, so far at least as the 
artillery is concerned, would have proved unworkable. This, we 
think, will become evident as we proceed. We shall not obscure 
the point at issue by the introduction of infantry statistics into 
the discussion. The question is, not the proportion of artillery, 
but its distribution ; and the above tables—which are extracted 
from the official history by the Prussian General Staff—contain 
all the data necessary for our purpose. 

Without entering into any detailed discussion of “ The At- 
tack” under modern conditions, it is sufficient to say here that 
all authorities and experience agree that the indispensable pre- 
lude thereto is an artillery duel, in which if the infantry attack is 
to become a possibility, the assailant’s artillery destroys, drives 
off, or in some way silences the artillery of the assailed. To do 
this promptly and effectively, a preponderance of artillery at the 
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point of attack is an absolute necessity; and the greater the 
preponderance the more prompt and decisive will be the result. 

And so the artillery attack should be sudden, unexpected 
and overwhelming. If an hour is wasted in this preliminary the 
infantry attack may become impossible. The preponderance 
may have passed to the other side. Much can be done by an 
active adversary in an hour. In these days of electric telegraphs 
on the battle-field, batteries may be assembled at the point 
attacked from six miles on either side or in rear of it in an hour. 
The artillery attack therefore, should be overwhelming, and its 
duration should be measured by minutes. It is assumed that 
these points are indisputable. 

This being so, the attacking commander should have sufficient 
artillery under his immediate control to produce and maintain 
the necessary preponderance. The chances of war are just as 
likely to disable attacking as defending batteries, and the assail- 
ant must be prepared to replace disabled guns and batteries im- 
mediately and to maintain, if not to increase, his volume of fire. 
To do this with the necessary promptness, masses of artillery 
must be assembled at the point of attack and within supporting 
distance of it. The question then becomes, How can this be 
accomplished? This question can be answered in two ways. 
Either the commander must have a sufficient number of batteries 
specially set apart for the purpose and held under his immediate 
command ; or he must utilize adjacent corps artillery. Napoleon 
practiced the first method; the Germans, in 1870-71, practiced 
the second. The batteries set apart, under the first method, are 
known as the Army Artillery Reserve. They are the thunder- 
bolt with which the commanding general strikes the decisive 
blow. Fighting—serious fighting—and heavy cannonading from 
divisional artillery, may be going on along the entire line. This 
constitutes the screen behind which, and opposite the point 
selected for attack the Army Artillery Reserve forms up, and 
awaits orders. When the word is given, such batteries as are 
designated dash forward, and so increase the volume of fire at 
that point as to completely overpower and silence the enemy’s 
guns. And then the infantry attack must proceed with vigor. 
Every minute is precious. 

Of course the divisional artillery at the point of attack, which 
in common with the divisional artillery all along the line had 
taken part in the general bombardment, will be somewhat ex- 
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hausted and its ammunition chests empty. It will certainly be 
unfit to accompany the infantry attack. Still the attacking in- 
fantry must have artillery support. And so the Corps Artillery 
which has been wisely withheld during the artillery duel, dashes 
forward with the infantry of its own corps, and helps them to 
drive the attack home. 

That infantry should be accompanied by artillery in the grand 
attack, even up to short ranges, is distinctly claimed by all au- 
thorities on the subject; and it will not be disputed that 
the batteries assigned to that important duty should be 
fresh and have full ammunition chests. The batteries which 
participated in the artillery duel are not likely to meet these 
requirements. Moreover they have still important work to do. 
The fire of the discomfited artillery must be kept down during 
the progress of the attack ; the hostile infantry must be properly 
prepared for defeat ; and the orderly arrival of reénforcements 
must be prevented. All this they can do without change of posi- 
tion ; and being on commanding ground, they can continue firing 
over the heads of the attacking infantry until they arrive within 
assaulting distance of the enemy. 

Such an attack is rational and orderly, and can be prepared 
without confusion, or risking inconvenient disclosure of designs. 
No battle can be planned in advance. The general must see 
the situation—perhaps feel it all along the line—before he deter- 
mines the point of attack. Having made his selection, artillery 
concentrations are best made from the rear where the Artillery 
Reserve is held in waiting. To draw artillery from adjacent corps 
would be dangerous, not only because the’ corps would be weak- 
ened, but because the lateral movement of batteries if disclosed 
to the enemy—and it is almost impossible to hide such move- 
ments—would give him the cue which he needs to determine his 
actions. Under any circumstances such a method would be 
tedious and dangerous, and in our country it would often be im- 
possible. So also, if the necessary batteries were drawn from the 
corps in reserve. Time would be lost; dissatisfaction would be 
produced ; and the army reserve would be emasculated and ren- 
dered unfit to perform its functions. Hence we claim that 
the Army Artillery Reserve is a fighting organization which can- 
not be safely dispensed with. 

Thus far we have considered the question of an Army Artil- 
lery Reserve from the standpoint of the assailant only. Is it 
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equally necessary to the defense? Assuming that an army occu- 
pies a chosen position and stands on the defensive, its divisional 
artillery occupies the key points on the line and is supported 
by the corps batteries within convenient distance. The corps 
batteries constitute the artillery reserve of the corps, and they 
have well defined functions. Should the divisional artillery need 
reénforcement or relief during the general engagement, the corps 
batteries stand ready to furnish it on the order of the corps com- 
mander. To maintain his lines he should have complete control 
of that important organization. The real point of attack is never 
known by the defender during the early stages of a battle. It is 
just as likely to be made on the front of one corps as another. 
He must be prepared at every point, and when the real attack 
discloses itself he must endeavor to meet it, as promptly as pos- 
sible, gun for gun, and even better if he can. His divisional 
artillery will be promptly reénforced by the corps batteries, and 
other batteries wil! be moved up in support immediately. The 
assailant naturally forces the fighting. Guns, and even entire 
batteries will be disabled, and must be promptly replaced. And 
the replacing batteries must be obtained as in the case of the 
assailant. The Army Artillery Reserve is the only fountain from 
which they can be drawn with safety and dispatch. Posted as it 
ought to be, at some convenient point from which all the likely 
points of attack can be reached in the shortest possible time by 
moving straight or obliquely to the front, it stands ready to 
answer the call of the commanding general and ought to reach 
the point of attack more promptly and with less confusion than 
batteries from other parts of the line could possibly do, even if 
the unwisdom of weakening the line of battle were disregarded, 
So we maintain that an Army Artillery Reserve is a fighting 
organization as essential to the defense as to the attack. 

In turning to the second part of our proposition, namely, that 
German commanders believed in an Army Artillery Reserve, we 
must remember three things: Ist, the independence permitted to 
German generals ; 2d, the proportions of the artillery contingent ; 
and 3d, that the German artillery like the infantry is territorial. In 
common with the corps to which it belongs it is recruited and in- 
structed, and in time of peace, stationed within certain specified 
territorial limits. It is tied to its corps by stricter bonds than 
mere assignment. Germany had not yet become an empire. 
Baden artillery could not be assigned to the Wurtemberg Divis- 
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ion, nor Bavarian batteries to a Prussian corps. We should not 
be surprised then that, in the hasty mobilization of the armies, the 
artillery contingents, in every case, remained with their corps. 
Perhaps it would have been impolitic to order otherwise, even if 
there had been time. But there was no time. Mobilization and 
transportation to the frontier were the questions of the hour and 
the simplest and easiest, if not the only way was to let the bat- 
teries go with their corps. 

Then in the earlier battles, such as Spicheren, Worth and 
Columbey-Nouilly, subordinate commanders seem to have taken 
the bit in their teeth, and commenced the battles and fought them 
to a finish in theirown way. It would be a waste of time to look 
for any prepared plans of attack in these battles. It is not until 
we find the Second German Army face to face with the French 
at Gravelotte that we find anything about an Army Artillery Re- 
serve. Butthere, on the eve of what was felt must bea great and 
decisive battle, we find Prince Frederick Charles, by general con- 
cession the best army commander they had, issuing the following 
order. ‘“ The corps artillery of the III. Corps will constitute the 
Army Artillery Reserve, and be exclusively under the orders of 
the Commanding General of the Army.”’ (Der Deutsch-Franzosche 
Krieg, I. 682.) The III. Corps was designated as the general re- 
serve that day, and, perhaps, could better spare its artillery than 
any other corps in the army; still few will contend that the corps 
deprived of its artillery continued as effective as before. 

Further evidence on this point is unnecessary. The order 
above quoted refers to “ The Army Artillery Reserve ”’ as if it 
was a well known and necessary organization in the German 
army; and doubtless it would have had a conspicuous place in 
their fighting organization if it had not been for the reasons 
already stated. Its absence from that organization was not due 
to tactical considerations; but grew out of circumstances which 
have no existence in this country. Moreover the experiences of 
our own great war should not be hastily set aside. 
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PHYSICAL TRAINING OF THE AMERICAN SOLDIER. 
By Lieut. E. L. BUTTS, U. S. INFANTRY. 


In charge of Gymnasium. 


HE last six or seven years have been prolific of changes in 
- the methods of internal administration in the U.S. Army. 
Modern improvements and modern ideas have replaced 
antiquated implements of war and antiquated customs. Innova- 
tions, some beneficial and some useless, have been introduced 
into the army organization. One innovation which is still in its 
infancy, and of which but little is known, in a practical sense, by 
the majority of the army, is the physical training of the soldier. 
We turn to the German and English armies for many of our new 
ideas in military science. We are commencing to follow their 
example in the physical training necessary for the enlisted man. 
In these armies such training is given great prominence and is 
pursued with vigor. Ina few years our army will undoubtedly 
be on a similar footing. ; 

A paper on the gymnastic training of the American soldier 
will not be complete without showing what progress has already 
been made in a systematic way, and by what means such progress 
has been brought about. In this connection it is necessary to 
frequently refer to myself, as the instructor in gymnastics at the 
recruiting depot (now a post) at Columbus Barracks, O., and to 
my work and experience in the Department for the past fifteen 
months. A large part of my report for the period ending June 
30, 1894, will be found incorporated in this essay, and I will 
further state that I have not hesitated to take unto myself all 
credit in the work that can with due modesty be fairly assumed. 

The first real inauguration of proper, systematic and perma- 
nent athletic training among the enlisted men of the service 
occurred at Columbus Barracks in November, 1893. An outline 
is given below of the work that was accomplished, while the Re- 
cruiting Depot was in existence. The instruction that was in 
vogue, upon my arrival at the depot, was in charge of non-com- 
missioned officers. There was no systematic drill and the men 
were “turned loose”’ in the gymnasium, so to speak, and the 
results could not but be more harmful than beneficial. 
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The building assigned for the gymnasium, although designed 
for a barrack building and not what could be desired for a first 
class gymnasium, was by much labor on my part transformed 
into a fair gymnasium. However, it was far from what would 
be needed at a recruiting depot or at any large post. The facili- 
ties which exist in a properly equipped gymnasium were lacking 
and are still lacking. One of the most serious objections to the 
present gymnasium is that there are no facilities for bathing, it 
being impracticable to put in either a plunge or shower bath. 

The Gymnastic Department received approximately fifty dol- 
lars per month from the Post Exchange for the building up of 
the gymnasium and for the necessary materials for outdoor exer- 
cise. From this source, together with the assistance of the 
Quartermaster’s Department, facilities were obtained which in- 
sured a success of the physical training of the recruit. The num- 
ber of recruits under instruction at any time ranged from two to 
five hundred. The number present on any day would average 
about three-fourths of the number under constant instruction,—a 
number of necessity being on guard, fatigue, etc. Each of the 
four companies received thirty-five minutes drill every morning, 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 

The system of instruction may be briefly outlined: Each 
company under instruction, averaging from fifty to a hundred 
men, required the presence of at least six competent assistant 
instructors. It was endeavored to divide the time soas to obtain 
the best results possible—the work being constantly varied to 
avoid monotony. In the gymnastic training it is necessary to 
employ the mind, as well as the body, and avoid that constant 
repetition which makes the work mechanical and tiresome. 
To illustrate the division of time, say ten or fifteen minutes were 
devoted to calisthenics or dumb bell exercise, the body being 
exercised from head to toe, and thus gradually getting the mus- 
cles into a condition to bear a more severe strain. It should 
be said here that all exercises in calisthenics, dumb bells, bar 
bells and Indian clubs, etc., where the entire company could be 
exercised together, were, whenever possible, taken charge of by 
the officer in charge in person. 

The company was then divided into squads of not more than 
twelve men each and placed under charge of a squad leader—one 
of the assistant instructors—who put them through instruction 
on such apparatus as was directed. After about ten minutes 
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work on an apparatus, each squad was changed to some other 
apparatus ; and as this work is what is called localized work and 
does not bring all the muscles into play, it was endeavored, when 
changing, to bring those muscles into play which had before been 
inactive. For example, if the squad had been employing the 
extensor muscles, it would be changed to an apparatus which 
bring the flexors into action. The last few minutes of the drill 
were spent in light exercise and it was the aim at the completion 
of the drill to leave the body in its normal condition. The re- 
cruit upon entering the gymnasium being in a normal condition 
should leave it in the same state. 

The above division of time and the method of employing the 
same is but one illustration and simply presents the general prin- 
ciples. 

It was necessary to change the character of the drill as much 
as possible. Variety in the physical training of soldiers is most 
important. The drill should seem a pleasure to them, rather 
than an arduous duty. During the warm weather more field was 
presented for furnishing this variety than during the cold 
months; in fact, exercise in the open air is always to be pre- 
ferred to that indoors. I used methods such as giving them, in 
the open air, running and jumping, teaching them sprinting, pole 
vaulting, hurdling, putting the shot, throwing the hammer, etc., 
but always devoting time daily to well regulated calisthenics or 
dumb bell exercise. 

In order to obtain some definite knowleds of the results of 
the work, I adopted the system of taking certain measurements 
and tests of the recruits upon their arrival at, and departure from 
the depot. From the data so obtained the table on next page 
has been prepared. 

No measurements or tests were taken of any recruits who 
were present at the depot upon my arrival, and the table repre- 
sents simply those whose arrival and departure took place while 
I was present at the depot. It should also be stated that quite a 
number of men, from sickness, special duty, etc., came to and 
left the depot without receiving any or but little gymnastic 
training. Of necessity the data in such cases was neglected. I 
confined myself to those men, who had been under more or less 
constant instruction for the average length of time, z. ¢., three and 
a half months. 

In obtaining the data in question great care was taken to 
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insure accuracy, as the exact information of what progress was 
actually being made under the system given was of the most 
vital importance. Other measurements than those given in the 
table were taken and are now on record, but the most important 
ones are exhibited. 

The change in weight which the recruits underwent varied 
somewhat with their physical condition upon arrival—those who. 
gained being usually the youngest and who were growing and 
becoming more solid, the physical work not being so severe as to 
cause the loss which comes from hard training; on the other 
hand those who lost in weight were men with much superfluous 
flesh and large stomachs. In such cases loss of weight was 
usually accompanied by loss in stomach ; for example, the great- 
est loss in weight, 2. ¢., thirteen and a half pounds was accompan- 
ied by loss of several inches around the stomach. 

The average gain in chest expansion is shown to be .606 
inches. It is an error to state that large expansion represents 
conclusively fine quality of lungs or ability to endure. In fact, a 
study of such cases proves that only a very general estimate can 
be arrived at from such data. Many men of medium expansion 
are found to possess twice the endurance of men of larger ex- 
pansion. Some men have not acquired that “knack” of fully 
expanding, which comes from practice. One man from the con- 
formation of his body may be able to expand much more than 
another of equal lung power. However, this increase as shown 
by the table rather indicates this: That these men learned to use 
their lungs, as they did their muscles, more freely, and acquired 
to a certain extent the art of abdominal breathing; and whereas, 
the lung power may have been inappreciably larger than upon 
arrival, the exercise underwent, brought out, so to speak, that 
power which before remained latent. Too much attention can- 
not be devoted to this part of a soldier's education. It is most 
essential that the lungs be used properly especially by a soldier, 
who may be called upon to perform arduous duties in the field, 
requiring long and continued exercise or again that which is 
short and violent. 

The waist presents a decrease of .g9 inches. This is as it 
should be; a large stomach is an enemy to activity and may 
become a constant menace to continued health and it is a dead 
weight which necessitates the athlete to retire from the field of 
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The biceps natural give an increase of .44 inches and with 
muscles set .61 inches. I find that the largest gains were made 
by those recruits, who at arrival were but indifferently developed 
but who had the athletic build, were attentive and earnest in the 
daily drill and devoted time regularly during the hours for vol- 
untary exercise. 

The tests present quite accurately the real improvement 
made. The conditions at departure and arrival were the same so 
far as relates to the tests ; the dress usually being the regulation 
white or blue shirt, uniform trousers and barrack shoes. It 
would be preferable to have the men in the gymnasium use a 
regular gymnasium shoe or an ordinary canvas tennis shoe in 
place of the barrack shoe. Authority for the issue of a suitable 
shoe by the Quartermaster’s Department should be granted. 

I found in the majority of cases that the recruits at enlist- 
ment presented more strength than activity. The knowledge of 
how to use their strength was lacking; and those from farms, 
shops, etc., where the muscles were made “heavy” rather 
than exercised were found to want that pliability in their 
muscles which accompanies activity and grace. Consequently 
many men well muscled, were unable to jump any appreciable 
distance either in height or width or run any distance without 
the greatest fatigue. Their muscles were rigid and set and like a 
machine without oil, all work was accomplished with the greatest 
expenditure of energy. Upon this class of material not a little 
time had to be spent in order to limber their joints and render 
easy and pliable their muscles by light and continued exercise. 

The large average increase in the horizontal and parallel bar 
tests and in the jumping is shown by the table. 

The record of each recruit’s training is now on file in the 
post gymnasium. 

A system of instruction similar to the above has now been 
established among the companies of the 17th Infantry stationed 
at Columbus Barracks. The men have taken very kindly to the 
drill and many have displayed much zeal in becoming as proficient 
gymnasts as possible during the few months instruction. I find 
it impracticable to give the soldiers of thirty-five or forty years 
and over any but the light exercises, and a number of these old 
soldiers do not even relish the light exercises. The old soldier 
kick, against any innovation in the usual tenor of his life, is ap- 
parent in this work. However, it is more satisfactory to instruct 
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men who are permanently at the post. Time is given to note the 
progress made and the improvement in physique. More variety 
of exercises can be given; advanced work can be substituted for 
the simpler exercise. These men are arranged into squads ac- 
cording to proficiency; the strongest and most active being in 
the highest squad, and the weakest and most awkward in the 
lowest. In this way the exercise needed to make the enduring 
soldier can be meted out to the men in a way to obtain the best 
possible results. One set of men may need development of mus- 
cular strength rather than grace and agility ; whereas another set 
may have the awkward strength of the street laborer and still be 
incapable of a graceful movement. 

The physical training of the soldier should be such that he 
may accomplish all the trials of a march, skirmish, of all arduous. 
duties, with the expenditure of as little energy as possible. To 
do this every muscle must be under as perfect control as the in- 
dividual can make it. Such a state can only be arrived at by 
proper gymnastic training. In this connection I take the liberty 
of quoting from Mr. Herman Koehler, master of the sword at 
West Point, whose valuable advice I sought upon my detail here 
and who is considered by all instructors in gymnasiums as one 
of the best authorities on physical culture in this country and 
certainly one of the most successful instructors. 

“A course of physical training for the recruit or soldier in 
order that it may be as thorough and beneficial as possible, aims 
to attain the following quintuple object: Ist. The improvement 
of the physique and general carriage. 2d. The development of 
muscular strength whereby bodily health is promoted which will 
enable the soldier, who is liable at any and at all times to be called 
upon to exchange the comforts of garrison life for the hardships 
of a campaign, to better endure these hardships. 3d. The devel- 
opment of agility, activity and grace, all essential soldierly qual- 
ities. 4th. The development of precision and accuracy ; a soldier 
who has been taught to be accurate and precise in the execution 
of the exercises in the gymnasium will develop this same pre- 
cision and exactness in the discharge of all his duties. Nothing 
so disciplines a man as properly directed gymnastics. 5th. To 
enable him to make his muscles subservient to his will. The 
importance of this education of mind over matter is one of the 
essential features of gymnastics.” 

The above is a clear, able, and concise statement of the ob- 
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jects which an instructor should seek to gain in his course of 
instruction. In accordance with a circular published from the 
Department of the East, certain officers have within the past few 
months been placed in charge of calisthenic instruction at the 
posts where they have been serving. What progress has been 
made in these cases I have no means of knowing, but I have re- 
ceived requests from several to furnish them with full data on the 
subject. This is a somewhat difficult matter to do, and I take 
this opportunity of proffering certain suggestions to any young 
officer who, like myself, may be detailed on such work. The gar- 
rison at a post, being turned over to an officer for instruction in 
gymnastics it is first necessary to see what facilities for the work 
exist at the post. If there be a building that can possibly be 
turned into a gymnasium it should be-utilized. However, no such 
building nor even apparatus is essential in the beginning. At 
many posts in the South the men can be exercised out of doors 
a great part of the year. At the Northern posts, for want of a 
gymnasium, the company barracks would have to be utilized. 

I will take the case of an eight company post. Two compa- 
nies could be drilled at a time, the number of men present at any 
drill would probably average sixty or seventy ‘men. For this 
number of men at least four assistants would be required. Ata 
very large garrison a second officer might be detailed to assist the 
officer in charge. These several assistants should, if possible, be 
all non-commissioned officers. They should be clothed with the 
vestige of authority ; for each one to be in an office of authority 
is of as much importance as to have a regular drill instructor a. 
non-commissioned officer. Especially is this so when the regular 
gymnasium work has been entered upon. 

A soldier to be a capable instructor in gymnastics must not 
merely be a successful athlete ; he must be just as efficient as a 
drill instructor ; he must be a man of decision and will to enforce 
discipline, demand prompt obedience and command the respect 
of the men under him. Even more than an ordinary drill in- 
structor must he understand the peculiarities and feelings of the 
men under him, as their characters and disposition are brought 
forward much more prominently by the variety of gymnastic drill 
than by the drill in the school of the soldier. Discipline in gym- 
nastics is as essential as in the drill of the soldier in arms. 

With large bodies of men, if satisfactory results are desired, 
the instructor must necessarily carefully instruct and train his 
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corps of assistants. To return to the case referred to for illustra- 
tion, I would endeavor to have the drill about thirty-five or forty 
minutes in duration—to take place in the morning commencing 
an hour or two after breakfast. Application should be at once 
made for the appropriation by the post exchange of sufficient 
funds for the purchase of dumb bells, and then bar bells and In- 
dian clubs—especially dumb bells, weighing, I should say, four 
pounds. It may be difficult at first to obtain any funds from some 
exchanges. In fact an officer will have to fight hard to get the 
money, but with a little perseverance, he ought to gain his point. 
It is more essential that the soldier take exercise than live on a 
great variety of food. Exercise will give him a wholesome appe- 
tite and his rations will be relished. Having obtained the needed 
equipment the drill should be divided so as to afford a pleasant 
variety. 

The principal movements in the Manual of Calisthenics pub- 
lished for the use of the army should be used. Dumb bells of 
four pounds are recommended, as for the average soldier I con- 
sider that about the proper weight to attain the best results. The 
dumb bells may be used with most of the movements laid down 
in Koehler’s Manual. Any good manual of dumb bell exercise 
which will bring into play all the muscles of the body could be 
used. 

The light weight dumb bell exercises prescribed by the re- 
nowned Sandow in his book will be found most valuable. Most 
of the exercises are included in Koehler’s exercises. A man- 
ual for bar bell drill is also used. This is similar to the 
bar bell manual used in the Y. M. C. A. gymnasiums in 
this country and was compiled by an enlisted man of the I1gth 
Infantry. The rifle can be substituted for the bar bell in the case 
of men of strong physique. However, the bar bell drill is more 
useful for making the joints limber, the body supple and the mus- 
cles more pliable and active. For the development of real mus- 
cular strength the dumb bell takes precedence. It would be com- 
paratively easy to compile manuals of calisthenics, dumb bell 
exercise and bar bell drill for the use of the army, but this would 
be simply going over old ground and the probability is that each 
individual instructor would prefer to go ahead on his own lines so 
long as the same end would be reached. However, there is one 
point that I would forcibly impress upon all new instructors in 
gymnasium work. /mpress upon the men that they must put their 
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whole ¢nind into the work, the muscles must feel the exertion and 
receive the full benefit of the toning and building up process. 
This is the fundamental principle of all successful physical train- 
ing. Let the muscles be so used that the exercise is felt. The 
drill must not be indifferent, every man must set his muscles and 
concentrate his will power in the work. 

The above point is one that is usually overlooked by begin- 
ners, it should be held paramount to every other factor. By this 
concentration of the will power, it will be found that each muscle 
will perform its own function readily and easily, and a person will 
soon be able to flick or work most of the voluntary muscles while 
the body as a whole remains quiet. This is exercise in itself. In 
all the light work given to the men after they have become 
somewhat advanced the exercise should be continued until the 
muscles feel tired and ache perceptibly. This is not an over 
exertion of the muscles but a proper use of them and will build 
up, especially, that part of the muscular system not used in the 
ordinary vocations of life. 

The principles of abdominal breathing should be taught the men, 
and they made to use it in the exercises—especially running. 
Much attention can be profitably paid to this part of a soldier's 
physical education. Therun at first should be of only two or three 
minutes duration and without any accoutrements. It can then 
be increased, say a half minute to a minute each day, until the 
men are able to run several miles with but little fatigue. As the 
men become proficient in running without accoutrements, the rifle 
should be given them and they made to carry it in every position 
which does not interfere with the run. After this the knapsacks 
could be added, although the carrying of very heavy loads in the 
knapsack is not advised except at rare intervals. Encumbered 
with the rifle and knapsack the soldier should be taught to pass 
obstacles, such as leaping ditches, scaling fences and walls and the 
methods for assisting one another in passing such obstacles. I 
would recommend a study of Maclaren’s book, written for the 
English army for such work as the above. 

The above suggestions to new instructors may assist them 
somewhat in their work. 

An officer detailed in this department need not hold himself 
down to any precise rules. Let him consider that he has a large 
body of men, some weak, some strong, others awkward and 
others more or less graceful. He should exercise his own judg- 
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ment in instructing such a body of men. The work deserves time 
and study. For the actual development of a man’s muscular sys- 
tem probably every result could be arrived at by the use of dumb 
bells, bar bells and the calisthenics, provided the will power is 
concentrated on the work and all exercises performed daily with 
energy and dash, and the most rigid attention paid to the 
minutest details of every exercise. 

The physical culture of the soldier in the U. S. Army being 
at present in its initial stage it is essential that every means be 
employed to gain the interest of both officers and enlisted men 
in order that the establishment of gymnastic drill as a daily duty 
throughout the entire army may be consummated in as short 
a time as possible. Athletic exhibitions have been given at the 
Columbus Barracks gymnasium which presented to the officers 
and to the public the general system of a soldier's training and 
the results attendant upon such training. All encouragement 
should be offered to such a departure. It enables the skillful 
athlete to display his prowess and to have his excellence recog- 
nized ; instills in the men a spirit of emulation and is the means 
of spreading an interest in athletics throughout the entire army. 

I would also suggest the inauguration of regular field day 
sports where victors are materially rewarded. The history of all 
athletes show that nothing will so soon establish them as a per- 
manency in an organization as the spirit of contest. There have 
been two Field Days at Columbus Barracks. The initial Field Day 
was instituted on Thanksgiving Day of 1893. There were but 
three or four athletic contests as the prizes were few, the contest- 
ants untrained, and the proper facilities lacking. The difference 
between this Field Day and that which occurred on the Fourth 
of July last, 1894, was very marked. The records of the purely 
athletic events showed splendid material and proper training. 

Every post of any size in the army should establish an annual 
field day. Prizes should be awarded by the Exchange and it 
will be found in the case of a post near a city that the large firms 
of whom the garrison is a patron, will be only too willing to offer 
valuable prizes. To my mind there should be authorized by the 
War Department a Grand Annual Army Field Day, which should 
not rank in importance below the Army Rifle Competition, in 
fact should be concurrent with it. A field day similar to the 
Great Annual Intercollegiate contests, in which both officers 
and enlisted men could participate, to which one or two or more 
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contestants could go from almost every post in the army, where 
prizes could be offered and where the contests could be by in- 
dividual, by regiment, or by branch of the service. Now that the 
regiments are being concentrated, it would be an easy matter for 
each regiment to send a team to take part in a department con- 
test. The contest could be partly military. The details of such 
a scheme would be simple. While the idea just put forth may 
seem visionary and its application impracticable, yet I cannot 
myself so regard it, and it presents itself to me asa reality, which 
needs but time to bring about, and I do not hesitate to say that 
the next few years will probably see the organization of a De- 
partment of Gymnastics such as now exists in the English army. 

With systematic instruction at a post such national sports as 
base ball and foot ball can be indulged in by the officers and men 
with the greatest benefit. These sports can even be made a part 
of the daily drill, and there will be found a high degree of excel- 
lence to result, as proper and systematic methods of training can 
be enforced. 

It is not necessary to state how necessary is proper physical 
training for men in actual field service. To all who have com- 
manded men in the field the necessity of thorough training is but 
too wellknown. But I would invite attention to a few of the bene- 
ficial results, noticeable while a garrison is at a post during the 
intervals of peace. Since gymnastic training was made a daily 
duty at Columbus Barracks, the time which many soldiers had 
formerly spent away from the post, in the city, was employed at 
home in the gymnasium, on the ball field, training for events to 
come, and those who did not share actively in the exercises were 
interested spectators. During the six months ending June 30, 
1893, there were sixty-seven desertions, during the six months 
ending December 31, 1893, twenty-three desertions, and during 
the six months ending June 30, 1894, but ten desertions. This 
decrease was almost wholly due to the athletics carried on at the 
depot. The men were interested and therefore contented, and 
many a man, whom idleness would have brought to drinking 
and gambling, spent his time at some sport which he keenly en- 
joyed. 

The Fourth of July Field Day, 1894, kept almost every soldier 
at the barracks. Between one and two hundred shared actively 
in the contests, and the city of Columbus sent over five thousand 
people, on a threatening day, as spectators, and several thousand 
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more were unable to reach the barracks on account of lack of 
transportation from the city railway. 

The above facts are mentioned simply to illustrate how bene- 
ficial can be made the influence of properly directed athletics. 
Furthermore, we obtain a body of men who are capable of with- 
standing the hardships and deprivations of field service ; we obtain, 
or rather make, men who are clear headed and active, who gain 
reliance in themselves and upon whom we can rely. As a player 
on the ball field learns that his play must be subservient to and 
united with that of the whole team, and yet that success often 
depends upon his quick and prompt individual action, so will he 
understand as a skirmisher in the field that his will must be sub- 
servient to the united action of the company, and still that his 
individuality. which, at critical moments demands quickness of 
apprehension and action, must be retained. An able player on 
the ball field will not forget his tactics on a field of battle, and 
an able captain of a ball team will make an abler captain in the 
deadlier game of war. 

I have stated much in this essay which may not be new to 
many officers in the service, but there may be some practical sug- 
gestions in it which will be of benefit. It is not beneath the 
officers of our service to give time to athletics and to join with 
the men in their games and contests. I have yet to notice any 
attempt at familiarity, any want of respect on the part of any 
soldier or recruit, or any necessity for an officer to bend from 
the dignified position which his status renders necessary toward 
the enlisted man. Moreattention should be paid by our officers 
to the training of the body, not only for the preservation of 
health, but from a sense of duty in order to be fit at all times to 
withstand the rigors of a campaign. 

Although the rank and file may undergo the severest physical 
tests, yet the officer like the private must endure the hardships of 
the camp, inclemency of weather, disease, and all the accompani- 
ments of a war. On the field of battle he should possess that 
sound physical health essential to a clear judgment and an active 
mind. In the present age he is not, it is true, called upon, like 
the Old Roman, to be the foremost in the fight, dealing death 
blows to scores and snatching victory from defeat by his personal 
prowess ; but he, who, pushed into the midst of excitement and 
peril, would exercise quickness of apprehension, soundness of 
judgment, would analyze the situation and come to a correct con- 
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clusion, would carry out a decision unimpressed by the disturbing 
influences of danger, must have both physical and mental facul- 
ties at their very best. 

For successful command in the field mind and body with all 
their powers in full force are needed, or genius without health, 
and the energy which springs from health, fails like genius with- 
out common sense, like common sense without genius, like genius 
without training, or training without genius. The more one 
studies the grand campaign of 1815 in Belgium the more is one 
willingly convinced that had Napoleon then been physically the 
man he was at Rivoli he would have defeated Wellington at 
Waterloo, as he had just defeated Blucher at Ligny. While no 
doubt it is needless for me to point out how essential is the 
proper bodily training of our officers and men, yet, I cannot but 
endeavor to impress upon all who are interested in army wel- 
fare that this proper physical training does not now exist through- 
out the army. And where does a corporation of individuals exist 
that can control pure athletics so easily, can restrain all abuses 
and excesses and direct all contests in a proper channel and to a 
proper end, as can the army ? 

The material in the army for the making of athletes is of the 
highest order. In many cases it is not required first to produce 
the muscular strength, as is frequently the case with young men 
entering college. The average recruit comes to us well developed 
in his uncouth way, and the opportunity of moulding him into a 
magnificent specimen of physical manhood should not be lost. 

The army need have no scruple nor hesitancy in making the 
athletic training one of its most important factors. The subject 
is one which has demanded the greatest attention from all nations 
of antiquity and of modern times. In former times the intervals 
of peace are seen to have been utilized in arranging and carrying 
to a successful termination those games and tournaments which 
are immortalized in the songs of poets; that training was found 
indispensable to the maintenance of a formidable army; such 
training notwithstanding the changes in mode of warfare is just 
as essential now. As athletics were considered a most necessary 
part of education and even held as a sacred rite by the armies of 
old, so now, it is our bounden duty to use every energy during 
the quiet intervals of peace to so train our men that they can 
ibe at once transformed into hardened veterans upon whom the 
safety of a nation can depend. 
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RESULTS OF EXPERIMENTAL FIRING WITH THE 
SERVICE RIFLE (MODEL 1894). 


By Caprain W. M. BLACK, U. S. Corps or ENGINEERS. 


HE following record shows the results of the experimental 

TT firing at Willet’s Point, N. Y., with the service rifle, model 

of 1894 (Krag Jorgensen), and the service ammunition, 
against the various materials used for field fortifications. 

The rifle was issued from the Springfield Arsenal. The am- 
munition was from the Frankford Arsenal and was in boxes 
marked “August 22, 1894.” “Velocity at 53’, 1971 feet.” 
“ Powder Peyton.” The range for all of the shots was 50 yards. 
The line of sight was approximately horizontal and perpendic- 
ular to the targets. The rifle was fired from the shoulder over 
a rest. 


DATE. MATERIAL. PENETRATION, REMARKS. 


Nov. 7. Moist | I 13 
sharp | 2 8” 
building 3 11” 
sand, 4 11%” 
5 16%” Near surface. 
6 13” 
7 10” 
Nov. 12. Loam, con- I 194” | 
taining a : | 18” | Bullet also passed through 
| few stones. | s | 29” 1” of pine. 
Nov. 15. Moist. | 4 24” 
5 24” 

6 29” 

7 12” Apparently had struck a 
stone. 

8 18” |Broken into small pieces, scat- 

tered along from 12” to 18”. 

9 18” 

10 17%" Bullet indented at point, de- 
flected and turned side- 
ways. 

Nov. 15. Sandbags I 11%”  |Laid as header. 
| filled with 2 134%” Laid as stretcher. 
| loam. Size 3 16%” |Through one stretcher and 


3%” into a second. 
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DATE MATERIAL. Snor. PENETRATION. REMARKS. 
Nov. 7. | Brush Through ‘Pierced 7 pieces, amounting 
fascine, 9” and 5 | to about 7’ of solid wood. 
| diam. into sand. | 

Nov. 16. | 2 | Through & Pierced about 9” of solid wood. 

into loam. 

Nov. 15. Brush I Through 

gabion filled 2%” sticks | 
with loam. and 13” into) 
earth. | 

Nov. 12. | 2 17” into 

| earth. 
Nov. 12. | Hoop iron 1 Through 
gabion filled hoop iron 
with loam. and 9” 
| into loam. 
2 Through 
iron, %” of 
oak, and 12” 
into loam. 
3 Through 
iron and 10” 
into loam. | 

Nov. 15. 4 Through 1” | 

of oak and | 
12” into 
loam. 

Nov. 16. Clear white I 39” ‘Bullet deflected and lost. 

pine in 1%” 2 49” And 1” into concrete. 
boards, in 3 43” 
Nov. 19. contact. 4 42%” 
5 

Nov. 19. Same, I \Through 24 Slabs, and 4" into concrete. 
spaced 1” 2 and half through 27th. 
apart. 3 25 “ bullet deflected into 

| top of 26th and out. 
4 " 26 |Slabs, bullet deflected and out. 
Nov. 7. Same in I ‘Threesticks. Pierced cleanly. The 4th 
pieces 17%” | stick was bruised by the 
thick spaced bullet which had become 
4%” apart. distorted into a mushroom 
shape. 
Nov. 16.| Oak in 1” I 23K” 
slabs, placed 2 254” 
{ incontact. 3 16%” (‘Bullet deflected and out. 
4 20” “e “ “ “ 
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DATE. MATERIAL. | SHOT. PENETRATION. | REMARKS. 

Nov. 16. | 5 | 19%”  |Passed through hard knot in 

second slab. 

Nov. 16. | Four 5-32” I | ast plate. |Clean hole, 7-16” diameter. 
| iron plates. Radial lines of melted lead 
| in contact on back of 1st and face of 
| and backed | 2d plate. 
by heavy Dented 1-16” deep. Cracked 
| timber. | in dent. 

— = Dented deep. Cracked in 
dent. 
4th “ Dented deep. 
Clean hole, 7-16” in diameter. 
2 | 2a “ Dented 9-16” deep and cracked 
in dent. 
i Dented %” deep and cracked 
in dent. 
| 4th “ Dented 6-16” deep. 
Same, I | Ist plate. (Clean hole 34” diameter. 
spaced 
apart. “— * This plate was smaller than 
the others and the bullet 
passed beneath it. 
| 3d “ (Jagged irregular hole, 7%” 
diameter. entirely 
| broken out. 
4th “ Jagged irregular hole, 1%” 
' diameter. Iron partly torn 
| away and partly bent 
| back. 
2 Ciear round hole, 7-16” diam- 
|_ eter. 
* iClear round hole, 5” diam- 
| eter. 
\Clear hole, 13-16” diameter, 
| widened horizontally 134" 
| by curling back of iron on 
| one side. 
4th “ \Star shaped hole, iron bent 


Nov. 19. | Iron plate, | 


1-2” thick, 
backed with 
timber. 


| back, making clear opening 
1%" diameter. Dent in face 
| of plate 1%” diameter. 
| Traces of melted lead around 
| edges of hole. 


|Penetration of about 5-32”. 
Bulge on back. 

Penetration of about 5-32”. 

| Bulge on back. 
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DATE. MATERIAL. | SHOT. | PENETRATION. REMARKS. 
Nov. 19. |5 plates No. 1 | tst plate. [Clean round hole, 3%” diam- 
mild steel eter. 
[3-32”], 2d “ Round hole 3” diameter, 
spaced 14" plate dented for diameter of 
| apart. 
.:* Round hole %" diam. Dent 


13%" diam. Traces. of 
melted lead around hole. 

| gth “ Plate dented for diameter of 
2”. In centre of dent ring 
of melted lead of 1%" and 
3{" outer and inner diam. 
Dent 11-16" deep. Cracked 
wide at bottom. 

sth “ Untouched. 


2 Ist “ Similar to first shot. 
2d ‘ « “ “ “ 
3d “ “ “ 
4th “ Similar to first shot except 
that plate was not cracked 
and that bullet was welded 
fast to plate. 
Untouched. 
Nov. 19. | 3 plates '4" | I Ist plate. |Clean hole, 7-16” diameter. 
| mild steel, = Jagged hole near edge of 
| apart. —* |Slight dent. The bullet passed 
| through three 4%” pine sticks 
| in front of and between the 
| plates. 
2 \Same result as first. 
3 Missed first plate, 2d and 3d 
| pierced. 
4 m “ Clean hole 7-16” diam. 
2d “ Round hole 11-16” diameter. 


| Edges turned back and cov- 
| ered with melted lead. 
i Irregular, jagged hole 1” diam. 
Points turned back and 
splashed with melted lead. 
‘Pieces of the bullets of the 3d 
| and 4th shots were found in 
| the rear of the plates, in 
fragments of the case and 
globules of lead. 


The bullets which were recovered from the wood were but 
very slightly deformed. Those found in the sand were in the 
shape of a mushroom, of which the empty case formed the stem. 
The head of the mushroom was about }” in diameter. The por- 
tions of the case recovered were always empty of lead. The sand 
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immediately around the bullets showed evidence of the action of 
heat, the moisture being dried out. The bullets recovered from 
the loam were the most torn to pieces. This and the relatively 


No, 1. Bullets recovered from sand. 


No 2 = loam. a. shot No 10.4 shot No. 1. Nov. 7 through pine spaced 4%”. 
No. 3. a. “ - “ timber. 6. bullets which had passed through pine and into con- 
crete, 


No. 4. Fragments of bullets which had passed through steel plates. 


From Capt. Black’s report of December 1, 1894. 
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small penetration in loam would seem to indicate a lack of suf- 
ficient toughness in the bullets and a lack of cohesion between 
the lead and the case. The old model service rifle and ammuni- 
tion gave a penetration of 21” into loam and about 18” into solid 
pine, for the same range. 


REMARKS ON THE PRESENT SYSTEM OF CON- 
DUCTING THE BATTERY COMPETITIONS FOR 
GUNNERS. 


By First Lieut. O. E. WOOD, 5TH U. S. ARTILLERY. 


HE general order of the War Department of 1890 “to 
ES encourage excellency in gunnery ” was a step in the right 
direction. 

Anything that tends to advance the professional knowledge 
and practical application of the rank and file of the artillery is an 
improvement over the former condition of things. 

Prior to 1881 the artillery soldier in our army was a non- 
descript—a Jack at all trades and good at none. He was expected 
to be a good infantryman as well as an artillerist. 

The artillery target practice of those days was performed in a 
desultory kind of way by a sort of “rule of thumb,” and was 
by no means universal for all of the artillery. In fact it was ex- 
ceptional that artillery troops had artillery practice. 

But with 1881 a new era was established, and, although the 
amount of practice was very limited, the change from the former 
humdrum work of the artilleryman was welcome and a new in- 
terest was awakened. 

The War Department scheme of 1890 has now been in opera- 
tion in the artillery for four years and the time seems ripe for a 
discussion as to whether this system is really benefitting the artil- 
lery. Itis believed that several modifications are needed in order 
to produce better results. 

The competitors for gunners are required to show their knowl- 
edge: 

“rst. In setting and reading verniers in all angle measuring in- 
struments used in connection with artillery practice. The max- 
imum mark given is 8.” 

An accurate reading of angles and a knowledge of the values 
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of the smallest reading of verniers is an absolute necessity. The 
maximum mark is too small. It should be to. 

“2d. In the service and nomenclature of all pieces available 
for instruction. Maximum mark 8.” 

This mark is a fair value. 

“3d. In judging distance of stationary objects. Maximum 
mark 10.” 

This is too high for the reason that the harbors have been 
plotted so that the distances to stationary objects within range 
of vision are all known and have long ere this been committed to 
memory. The maximum mark should be but 7. 

“4th. In judging distance of moving objects. Maximum 
mark 14.” 

This is too high for the reason that the distance to a steamer 
or ship passing up or down the harbor can be quickly estimated 
where the distances to buoys and points of land are already known. 
The maximum mark should be but Io. 

‘*sth. In judging speed of vessels. Maximum mark 8.” 

This mark should be increased to 10 for the reason that it is 
fully as necessary to properly estimate the speed of a vessel as to 
know its distance. 

“6th. In judging velocity of wind.’ Maximum mark 7.” 

This mark is a fair value. 

“ 7th. In laying guns accurately as to elevation and direction. 
Maximum mark 20.” 

This to my mind is the most important of all qualifications for 
gunners, and a proper importance has been given to the maximum 
mark. 

“8th. In cordage, blocks and tackles, and their use in mechani- 
cal manceuvres. Maximum mark 5.” 

This mark is too small for obvious reasons, it should be 8. 

“goth. Soldiery conduct. Maximum mark 20.” 

The general soldiery conduct has a great bearing on the 
efficiency of a gunner, and is properly determined by his battery 
commander. 

The changes proposed would give the same total result of 100. 

With reference to whom shall constitute the regimental board. 
The order says : 

“In each regiment, the competitions will be conducted bya 
board of three officers of the regiment, to be appointed by the 
regimental commander, subject to the approval of the division 
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commander, with reference to their special qualifications for this 
duty.” 

It is reasonable to assume that every officer of the regiment 
is competent to perform the duties, but owing to many causes, 
the selection is necessarily limited, and governed rather by ex- 
pediency than by the existence of the “special qualifications ” 
which are deemed necessary. This is to be regretted, but it is be- 
lieved that the duties required of the board have thus far been 
performed in a thoroughly conscientious manner according to 
their ability. 

In our artillery regiment the board has each year been com- 
posed of one captain and two lieutenants, but it is at least doubt- 
ful whether better results could not be obtained by the selection 
of three lieutenants. It is human to err, and prejudice often 
governs our actions, though it may be exerted unconsciously. 
The captain of a battery is the “ head instructor” of his men, 
and they become accustomed to his methods, and if he is a mem- 
ber of the regimental board, unconsciously his presence influences 
them, and they have in consequence a feeling of security as to 
the result, and they seldom “get rattled”’ on examination. 
Another thing—the captain is naturally desirous that his own 
battery should have the largest number of gunners, and if I know 
anything of human nature, it is utterly impossible to dismiss this 
from his mind. 

Unconsciously, perhaps, this will influence him, and no matter 
how well he tries to be impartial, the results will always be ques- 
tioned in the minds of the other captains, though it may never 
be expressed. The other extreme—unusual severity in conduct- 
ing his part of the examination will reflect to the disadvantage of 
his own battery. 

The order referred to goes on to say: “ Upon the termina- 
tion of each battery contest, the regimental board will classify the 
competitors as follows: 

“Those who may have received 75 per cent. of the general 
aggregate maximum figure of merit will be classified as ‘ gunners,’ 
of whom there may be three classes in each battery. 

“The first class shall be the five men receiving the highest 
percentage of the aggregate figure of merit. The second class 
should be the ten receiving the next highest percentage of this 
aggregate. All others who qualify for classification will consti- 
tute the third class.” 
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We will start on the basis that it is an absolute necessity for 
each gunner to receive at least 75 per cent.—but why /:mit the 
number of first class gunners to the five men who have the high- 
est percentage ? Every competitor who qualifies should be enti- 
tled to the distinction of being a first class gunner. Why should 
there be but five first class gunners in each battery? 

It is possible that of 25 men of one battery who are compet- 
itors a// may receive 100 per cent. It is equally possible that of 
25 men of another battery all may receive 75 per cent. 

Is it just or fair in any sense that the first five men of this 
second battery should be called first class gunners when each 
one received but 75 per cent. of the required figure of merit? 
Again—is it just or fair that the last ten men of the first battery 
should be called third class gunners when each one received the 
maximum mark of 100 per cent. ? 

Such results as these, which are absolutely possible, are 
enough to discourage one with the fairness of that part of “the 
system.” 

The sooner this is changed, the better will be the results. 

I would propose: First. That all competitors who receive 95 
per cent. of the aggregate mark should be designated as first 
class gunners. Second. Those who receive 85 per cent. and less 
. than 95 per cent. to be second class gunners. TZ/zrd. All others 
who receive 75 per cent. and less than 85 per cent. to be third 
class gunners. 

It may be interesting to note the results of this year’s battery 
competition for gunners in one of the artillery regiments. 

Over 13 per cent. of the candidates who presented themselves 
failed to receive the 75 per cent. required for the lowest class of 
gunners, 

The cause that produced so large a percentage of failures is 
undoubtedly the lack of uniformity in the methods of imparting 
instruction in the different batteries. The number of failures 
was noticeably less at the larger posts. 

A careful examination of the published list of qualified 
gunners shows 45 first class gunners, 90 second class gunners and 
67 third class gunners, making a total of 202. 

Had the gunners been classified as suggested in this paper, the 
list would show 37 first class gunners, 116 second class gunners 
and 49 third class gunners, and would indicate their proper rela- 
tive merit. 
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But as it now stands there is shown in one regiment of ar- 
tillery the anomaly of having 54 second class gunucrs and § third 
class gunners with higher averages than the lowest first class 
gunner. And 66 third class gunners with higher averages than 
the lowest second class gunner. 

Unquestionably the same conditions have been found to exist 
in the other four regiments. 

The foregoing may be regarded as a genteel sufficiency in de- 
monstrating the faults of the present system of classification, and 
points a moral to adorn the tale in a previous portion of this 
paper. 

A few remarks in closing as to the incentive for the enlisted 
men of the artillery to become gunners, other than the natural 
pride which each artillery soldier is supposed to take in his pro- 
fession. 

What reward is there for the first class gunner to console 
him for his hard work other than the knowledge of having per- 
formed his duty well? Theoretically this is all right, but prac- 
tically it is all wrong. 

The wearing of an insignia—which a to the Govern- 
ment and which has to be turned in each year—is of no earthly 
value to the individual. 

Give the gunner his medal—don’t lend it to him on condi- 
tions! 

Prescribe, if necessary, that he shall not wear it on his uniform 
without the necessary qualification, but let it be his own prop- 
erty. 

The qualified gunner should be par excellence—a privileged 
character. Give him some practical reward as an incentive to re- 
newed effort ! 

One could write a sermon on this point! Distinguish him 
above the drones in the battery ! 

The question of increased pay for the gunners according to 
their classes would probably not be considered, although I believe 
a substantial reward of this nature would do far more to benefit 
the artillery service than any other known method. 

In default of this I would suggest that in the artillery fur- 
loughs be granted ¢o gunners only, as follows: 

To each first class gunner a furlough not to exceed thirty 
days in each year; to each second class gunner not to exceed 
fifteen days, and to each third class gunner not to exceed seven 
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days; provided that no more than four gunners sha!l be absent 
from the battery at the same time. 

In all artillery drills gunners of the first and second class 
should only act as chiefs of detachments and gunners, never as 
cannoneers except in cases of necessity. A daily roster to be kept 
to equalize the number of drills. 

First and second class gunners should likewise be exempt 
from all details on extra fatigue (except as non-commissioned 
officers) unless the whole battery is required. 

Let the gunner see that there is really something to be gained 
by close application to his duties, beyond the annual publication 
of his name in orders and the wearing of a borrowed insignia, and 
a spirit of emulation will spring up that has heretofore been un- 
touched. 

[G. O. 14, A. G. O., 1895, has been promulgated since the 
above was printed. | 


THE UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS CONSIDERED 
AS A DISTINCT MILITARY ORGANIZATION. 


By Major H. B. LOWRY, U. S. MARINE Corps, 


HE tendency of industrial progress at present is to 
7 concentrate vast interests under common control, and 
the same condition which has induced manufacturers 
and producers to sacrifice individual control, and embrace the 
opportunity of combination,” is co-existent with nearly all of the 
general legislation affecting naval affairs, and is also markedly 
demonstrated in the general policy of the Navy Department for 
years past in its dealings with that portion of the United States 
service under its immediate supervision and control. 

In no instance is this policy made more plain than is shown 
by the relation that the Marine Corps holds to the Navy at the 
present time, when compared to its attitude and standing in 
matters military and naval yearsago. The United States Marine 
Corps is not a part of the Navy, and though 7¢s present sphere of 
action is with the Navy, it is not, in law, of it. It has a distinct 
and positive organization of its own, as is shown by the Act of 
Congress giving it birth. 

This claim is founded upon certain public laws of ancient date, 
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and upon the construction given thereto, and the practice and 
usages thereunder that have prevailed, to a greater or lesser de- 
gree, for more than eighty years. 

The laws referred to, and the practices and usages of the 
Departments (War and Navy) concerning them, were declarative, 
and in pursuance of a policy in relation to the position of the 
Marine Corps, wholly different from that which now prevails, and 
are comparatively unfamiliar to the inquirer of to-day. 

For these reasons, it may be well to present with care, and 
some minuteness, the statutory provisions upon which these in- 
dependent functions are based, and the various rulings and ad- 
judications in relation thereto. 

The Marine Corps bases its claim to be considered and treated 
as a separate and distinct organization, upon the Act of Congress 
approved July 11, 1798, entitled “ An Act for the establishment 
and organization of a Marine Corps,” the first section of which 
reads: 

“In addition to the present Military establishment, there 
shall be raised and organized a Corps of Marines.” 

This Act brought into existence “an additional military 
body,” but gave to it no connection with the Army, as a positive 
part and parcel thereof; neither did it assimilate it with or join it 
to the naval establishment. It created a Corps of Marines, 
tudependent of either the Army or the Navy. 

In the case of Reid vs. the United States, Mr. Justice Davis, 
speaking for the Court, said: 

“The Marine Corps has an organization distinct from either 
(Army or Navy). Rev. Statutes, Sec. 1596'to 1623. In arranging 
the Revised Statutes, the sections relating to this corps stand in 
a separate chapter under Title 15, entitled the ‘ Navy,’ but we are 
to‘draw no conclusions from this fact.” 

And this view is accepted, and promulgated in a more recent 
opinion of Attorney-General Miller, who, under date of July 31, 
1890, says: 

“ The military establishment of the United States consists of 
three principal organizations, the Army, the Navy and the Marine 
Corps. Each has an organization distinct from that of the others, 
as plainly appears in the Revised Statutes, and each is the object 
of a distinct annual appropriation by Congress.” 

“From time to time the corps has been increased and reduced, 
as war or peace or politics suggested,”’ but in no instance has its 
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military independence been restricted; neither has any law been 
enacted that places it permanently under the complete and entire 
jurisdiction of either the War or Navy Departments. 

Section 6 of the Act of July 11, 1798, reads: 

“The Marine Corps established by this Act shall at any time 
be liable to do duty in the forts and garrisons of the United 
States, on the sea-coast, or in any other duty on shore as the 
President at his discretion shall direct.” 

In this language we find the authority for the Marine Corps 
to serve with the army, to perform army duty, and be under the 
authority and jurisdiction, while so acting, of the Secretary of 
War ; and it is provided under these circumstances that this corps 
“shall be subject to the rules and articles of war enacted for the 
government of the army.” 

Again, it is provided that, with the exception above cited, 

“The Marine Corps shall at all times be subject to the laws 
and regulations established for the government of the Navy.” 

Speaking of this section, Attorney-General Wayne MacVeagh, 
under date of June 11, 1881, says: : 

“ The obvious purpose of the section just quoted (1621) is to 
provide rules for the discipline of the corps, in the different 
spheres of duty (military or naval) im which it is liable to serve. 
When serving with the land forces, it is subject to the rules estab- 
lished for the government of the Army; when serving with the 
naval forces, to the rules for the government of the Navy. The 
language of the provision does not warrant the inference that it 
was intended thereby to subject the corps to eny other laws or 
regulations of the Navy than such as relate to discipline and 
its maintenance.” 

Up to 1834, it was an open question as to whether or not 
an officer of the Marine Corps succeeded to the command at 
navy yards or aboard of ships, in case of the absence of all 
officers of the line of the Navy who were senior to him in rank. 
The law gave the Marine officers positive, not relative, rank, and 
by virtue thereof, Marine officers had been assigned to the com- 
mand of prize vessels, and had brought them from distant ports 
to the United States. Not that officers of the Navy were unavail- 
able for that duty at the time and place, but that the senior officer 
in command probably deemed it for the best interests of the Gov- 
ernment that the command should be thus placed. The same 
condition of affairs existed at navy yards, the question frequently 
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arising as to succession to command thereof, in the temporary 
absence of the officer duly assigned by the Navy Department as 
the commandant. 

Official correspondence on file shows that intense feeling was 
engendered on each side of this question; so much so, that the 
Commandant of the Corps recommended, not ordered, Marine 
officers to avoid as far as possible any personal difficulties with 
naval officers, growing out of this condition of affairs. Up to 
this period, and under the Act of Congress of 1798, the Com- 
mandant of the Corps was given the “ power to appoint an adju- 
tant, paymaster and quartermaster from the line of the corps, 
who were to have extra pay and allowances” while so serving. 
But in 1832 a difference arose between President Jackson and the 
Commandant of the Corps, not as to the authority to appoint 
these staff officers, but as to the power of the commandant to 
remove them, after he had once appointed them. (See State 
Papers, 1832.) 

In 1834 Congress settled these mooted questions, by the 
passage of an act which provided for the creating of a permanent 


staff; also prohibiting Marine officers from commanding navy- 


yards or vessels of war. 

By this act the permanent “ general staff’’ was created for the 
corps, and said staff separated from the line of the corps, with 
no right of promotion therein. The duties and powers of the 
staff were not, however, definitely fixed by this Act, neither have 
they ever been so fixed; but like the office of the Commandant 
of the Corps, these offices, being of a permanent character, were 
created for one of the “ military organizations” of the country, 
and the law-makers undoubtedly considered that the same rights, 
powers, duties and responsibilities adhered to the offices thus 
created as devolved upon the offices of a like character in the 
army then existing. That this line of reasoning is correct may 
be concluded from the fact that from the date of the Act creating 
these offices until a period in the past not far removed, this 
condition of affairs was recognized by both the War and Navy 
Departments. 

And this now brings us back to the statement as to a condition 
of affairs outlined in the opening paragraph of this article; that 
the spirit of concentration and consolidation of the powers and 
duties of the many, under the head of, or in the hands of, the few, 
prevails in some of the executive departments of the Government, 
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as well as it does in the “vast interests” referred to in the open- 
ing paragraph of this article. 

One point remains to be emphasized. No law exists that 
modifies or changes the independent position as a “ distinct mili- 
tary organization” of the Marine Corps stamped upon it by the 
act of 1798, a distinction given it at its birth, retained for many 
years, and gradually allowed to drift from its moorings, a little now, 
a little then, until it is questionable whether any disinterested and 
close student of the history of the Marine Corps would at present 
recognize it, by the duties it performs, and the lack of responsi- 
bilities now placed upon its officers. 

Regulations, orders, decisions, and that most insidious of all 
weapons, “custom,” have played an important and remarkable 
part in the disintegration and consequent weakening of the power 
of this ancient, honorable, and even in the face of all its opposition, 
efficient corps. 

The vantage ground held at present by the Marine Corps forces 
itself very strongly upon the mind of every thoughtful student of 
naval affairs, and one of the burning questions of the hour con- 
nected with future naval efficiency and discipline, is associated 
with this corps. That “history repeats itself” is distinctly 
made manifest when the question of.the marine and his func- 
tions as a part of the fighting element of our new navy presents 
itself for examination. Admiral Luce, in his essay upon the 
Marine Corps, speaking of the use of marines by the ancients, 
says: 

‘* About 500 B. C. there were two classes, the rowers, the sea- 
men proper, who had the general management of the vessels and 
sails, and the marines, or fighting men.” 

And were we to substitute the word engineers for that of 
“rowers” and steam engines for that of “ saz/s,” nearly the same 
condition of affairs would be found in our navy of to-day, as 
existed at the period referred to by Admiral Luce. Nothing but 
weakness in its numerical strength prevents the Marine Corps of 
to-day from filling, to the fullest extent, all the requirements that 
the new condition of affairs existing in our navy demands ; that 
is, so far as it relates to the fighting element needed to man the 
batteries, main and secondary, aboard our new floating forts. 

This statement will doubtless seem to some as almost a 
treasonable one in its far-reaching consequences, and certainly 
startling at least, for who, in times past, has thought of a man- 
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of-war without associating therewith its full complement of brave 
and jolly sailors? But time changes all things, and in no single 
instance has the hand of time been less sparing than when it 
stripped away the sails and rigging, banished forever our wooden 
line of battle-ships,- frigates and corvettes—those oaken ribbed 
cradles—and substituting therefor the floating iron batteries, 
propelled by the magnificent and powerful steam engines of to- 
day. And with this change came even another. The avocation 
of the seaman disappeared. Like Othello, his occupation was 
gone. Call his successor by whatever name you may choose, 
marine, seaman, gunner or artillerist, the fact remains, it is as 
plain as the handwriting upon the wall, that the artillerist and 
infantryman, as combined and found in the person of the marine, 
is a fixture, useful, economical and suitable for our navy of to- 
day. 

Under existing law the Marine Corps is composed of 3159 
men, rank and file, though Congress, by its appropriation for but 
2100 enlisted men, virtually reduces the total active force to 2175. 
A recent examination of the muster rolls shows that 56 per cent. 
of the enlisted strength are citizens of the United States by 
birth, 174 per cent. by naturalization, 8 per cent. having declared 
their intention to become citizens and 184 per cent. are foreign 
born, and have made no declaration of intention to become cit- 
izens. 

The average annual cost to the Government is $229.56 per 
capita. Colonel Heywood, the present commandant, has labored 
strenuously to have Congress appropriate for the support of the 
full number allowed by law, and it would seem that the present 
time was pregnant with forthcoming legislation in this direction, 
for we learn through the reports of the present able Secretary of 
the Navy, as well as through the newspapers, that the Navy De- 
partment finds itself considerably embarrassed, in fact, so crippled 
by an insufficiency of suitable men, that several of our new men- 
of-war are compelled to be put out of commission, for the want of 
men to man them. A partial remedy for this condition of affairs 
seems, however, to lie near at hand, and is found in the fact that 
aboard the various vessels now in commission there are about 1000 
marines, whose services may be utilized at the main and secondary 
batteries in connection with their present duties as sharpshooters 
and daily guard duty, and thus relieve a sufficient number of 
sailors to form suitable crews for three or four vessels now await- 
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ing men. Upon this question, the Colonel Commandant of the 
Corps recently stated before the Joint Committee of Congress on 
the personnel of the Navy, as follows: 

“* They (the marines) should form a division by themselves, 
and fight together, as they have been trained and drilled together. 
If there are not enough sailors to man the guns, let the sailor 
divisions be consolidated and given a gun or guns to themselves. 
This will promote economy in the navy, for there are about 1000 
marines afloat, assigned, for the most part, as sharpshooters. If 
they should be stationed at the guns, that number of seamen 
would be immediately available for duty on the new ships fitting 
out, and would cost the Government $69,584 less a year to pay 
1000 marines than it does to pay 1000 sailors.” 

Continuing the line of reasoning then presented by the colonel 
commandant a little further, and imagining that Congress were to 
appropriate for the additional 1000 marines allowed by law, and 
you then have 2000 well drilled, well disciplined men, equal in all 
respects, and able under all circumstances to perform every duty 
that the fighting element of a ship is required to perform, and 
thus release a sufficient number of sailors to organize crews for 
six or seven vessels of war. Thus could be established an increase 
of the fighting force of the navy, at an’ expense of about $139,000 
annually less than would be required to place the same number 
(2000) of sailors in the service. In these days, when economy in 
public expenditures must go hand in hand with all progressive 
movements, an unanswerable argument is presented for serious. 
consideration. 

The increase in the numbers of the British marines during the 
last few years is a marked one, and while our naval authorities 
recognize the superiority of the English navy, as compared with 
that of other European nations, and hold it up, in many respects, 
as an example for our guidance, it seems strange indeed that there 
should be found a number of bright and able naval officers who 
would dispense with the services of the American marine. Eng- 
land has about 7000 marines afloat. America has about Icoo. 
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VALUE OF THE FIRE OF DISMOUNTED CAVALRY. 
By First Lieut. J. T. DICKMAN, 3p U. S. CavaLry. 


UR war of over four years duration brought a rich harvest 
6) of experiences, some of which have made an epoch in the 
history of warfare. Besides revolutionizing the navies of 
the world valuable ideas were evolved in the organization of im- 
mense wagon-trains, in the employment of railroads as a means of 
supply, in the building of improvised bridges and roads, and the 
destruction of the same. Operations by large detached bodies of 
mounted troops, commonly called raids, and dismounted fire of 
cavalry, were especially brought into prominence. The former 
were given a trial in the German manceuvres of this year; reports 
on them are not yet available. 

It is only in comparatively recent years that a serious study 
of military operations in the United States, 1861-65, has com- 
menced. 

This was probably due to the fact that attention was naturally 
first drawn to the quality of the strategy displayed by our armies 
rather than to the character of the soldiers who later on became 
veterans, and also to the ignorance of most foreigners as to the 
political conditions existing in this country at the outbreak of the 
war and for some time after it was fairly under way. Perhaps we 
should in time ourselves have forgotten the lessons acquired at 
such great cost if experience in subsequent European wars had 
not again called attention to and confirmed them. 

The wonderful successes of the German cavalry in the War of 
1870 did not blind them to their own defects; in future small 
knots of tirailleurs behind impassable obstacles will not annoy 
and delay the uhlans for any considerable length of time, for they 
now have the carbine in addition to their other weapons. 

The way in which General Gourko made use of dismounted 
cavalry in the Turkish war of 1877-78 aroused the admiration of 
military critics throughout the world. He repeatedly defeated 
Turkish infantry with dismounted cavalry. 

There is nothing new in the idea of having troops supposed 
to be effective both on foot and on horseback. Alexander the 
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Great over 2200 years ago organized the “ dimachz” who were 


trained to fight both ways. Over 300 years ago people enter- 
tained an exaggerated idea as to the value of fire-arms and their 
influence on cavalry and therefore formed regiments of dragoons. 
The arme blanche acquired great ascendancy in the times of Fred- 
erick and Napoleon; the Americans were the first to again make 
extensive use of dismounted fire-action. For 25 years their 
achievements attracted but little attention. 

There is nothing surprising in this slowness of American ideas 
in making a way for themselves ; many military innovations have 
had to force adoption through bitter losses. 

It is interesting in this connection to read of the difficulties 
encountered by General Braddock in 1755, in the way of trans- 
portation to be obtained by hire, and supplies to be furnished by 
contract. The former were finally secured through the efforts of 
one B, Franklin, a Philadelphia printer ; he scattered a large num- 
ber of hand-bills over the country stating that the hussars would 
be turned loose to seize wagons if they could not be hired. The 
German farmers of Pennsylvania were scared into bringing forth 
an ample supply of teams. Most of us have also had some expe- 
rience with hired teams and know what troubles are likely to arise 
with men who are not under military control. Our organized 
transportation is being reduced to such an extent that an expe- 
dition of 2000 men on a hazardous mission could be equipped 
only with the greatest exertion and would then be subject to infi- 
nite annoyances. We shall all be sorry for the field quartermas- 
ter the first time a small campaign is started. The few pack mules 
used in the second Garza campaign had to be brought from 
Wyoming as there were none in the Department of Texas. Pack- 
ing and the organizing of pack-trains will soon be a lost art in the 
United States. 

We read of how General Braddock, when he found a few 
scared British soldiers firing from behind trees, rode up, struck 
them with his sabre, called them cowards, and drove them out 
into the open to serve as targets forthe Indians. What a beauti- 
ful target their bright red uniforms contrasted with the green 
foliage of the forest must have been! A party of Virginians 
found cover hehind a huge fallen tree and were firing with 
much effect when the British soldiers, who had never seen that 
kind of a manceuvre, mistook them for Indians and killed more 
than half of them. At New Orleans in 1815 we find them 
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again marching in solid array against breastworks behind which 
stood the hunters of Tennessee and Kentucky with their squirrel 
rifles. Was anything learned from these experiences? For a 
hundred years after Braddock’s defeat such a thing as open order 
fighting was scarcely known, and the bright red uniform they 
have still. 

Our own army up to the outbreak of the war was as stiff as the 
stiffest, and the idea that rigidity constituted discipline seemed 
universal. We are told that in the early part of our war it was 
difficult to get men to dig hasty intrenchments ; their idea of a 
battle was a square stand-up fight. They got over it quickly 
enough. Yet many of the severest losses in that war were sus- 
tained in charges against an enemy under cover when there was 
but little chance of success. On the afternoon of the 3d of June, 
1864, a third assault on the lines of slashings and intrenchments at 
Cold Harbor was ordered ; not a man moved, and it was apparent 
that the men at least had learned something and appreciated the 
hopelessness of the task. Whether these ideas are entirely ex- 
tinct I leave each one to judge for himself. 

As late as 1882 we find in use at the Infantry and Cavalry 
School at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, a text-book (Mahan on 
Outpost) which says: “ Cavalry is seldom called upon to use fire- 
arms. When on outpost service * * a portion of the force 
may be dispersed as flankers to hold the enemy in check.” Sir 
Garnet Wolseley insists upon it that our cavalry during the war 
was nothing but mounted infantry. Other English authors take 
a different view of the matter. However, nearly all European 
cavalry now have the carbine in addition: to their other weapons 
and they are taught to use it. 

It does not seem to be recognized anywhere that the fire of 
dismounted cavalry, properly trained, is in almost all cases equal 
to that of the best infantry, and may sometimes even be superior. 
It will probably require another war to force this point home upon 
a reluctant conviction. In the meantime let us see if we can find 
a few facts tending to establish the truth of this assertion. 

The drift of the carbine is less at short range and greater at 
long range than that of the rifle. The mean deviation of the 
carbine is greater at all ranges than that of the rifle. For these 
reasons, and principally on account of the relative shortness of 
barrel, certain allowances are made for the carbine. At known 
distance firing these amount to a reduction of 7.8 per cent. in the 
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total required to advance to sharp-shooter, and in skirmish firing 
to a diminution of 1ooyards in the initial distance. It is admitted 
that these conditions, especially for known distance firing, are 
very favorable to the carbine. For this reason, and also because 
results are influenced by many variable causes well known to ex- 
perienced officers, figures of merit of troops and companies do 
not form a satisfactory basis of comparison. At department and 
army competitions, however, such basis does exist, for the advan- 
tages, on the whole, lie with the rifle. At these competitions the 
known distance firing at 200, 300, 500 and 600 yards is under 
exactly the same conditions for both arms except that at 600 
yards the rifle may be placed in the vise-like grasp obtained by 
the Texas grip and other back positions which are tolerated on 
the target ground but would hardly ever find application on the 
field of battle. In the skirmish firing of the competition the rifle 
is fired at shorter average range than the carbine. When the 
conditions were made it was not intended to be so but it is never- 
theless a fact that, both theoretically and practically, the average 
range of the 40 shots from the rifle is less than that of the same 
number of shots from the carbine. This proposition hardly needs 
demonstration. It depends upon the well-known fact that from 
the back. position, with both hands free and practically no de- 
rangement of the rifle, it can be loaded and fired at a rate fully 
30 per cent. in excess of the rate for the prone position, thus per- 
mitting, under the rules, the bunching of shots at short range. 

For example, taking a case not unfavorable for the back po- 
sition and assuming halts made at regular intervals according to 
firing regulations and ammunition favorably expended under the 
rules, we have for the 


BACK POSITION. PRONE POSITION—CARBINE. 

Halts, Number Halts, Number 
Distance ot Distance of 
in yards, shots. Products. in yards, shots. Products. 

Totals,. ...40 10320 Totals,....40 10460 


Average distance... .258 yards. Average distance. . .261.5 yards. 
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The grouping of shots is given in the theoretically most favor- 
able way in both cases; each good rifle shot has his own little 
system. I have frequently seen 10 and 11 shots fired in 30 sec- 
onds (seldom more) with the rifle; much less frequently, more 
than 7 in the same time with the prone position. The difference 
in distances is as a rule greater than above indicated; in any 
event the difference in speed permits such grouping of the shots 
as will fully overcome the disadvantage of a start at greater dis- 
tance. It is evident that in competition the rifle is at no disad- 
vantage when pitted against the carbine. Moreover, the com- 
petitors of the cavalry are selected from ten regiments; those of 
the infantry from twenty-five. 

A comparison of the results obtained in Department and Army 
competitions is not unfavorable to the men handling the short 
guns. 

In the department of the Missouri contest held at Fort Sheri- 
dan, Illinois, last autumn, the total of the first ten men was as fol- 
lows: 

Carbine, . . 5096; Rifle, . . 4816, 
and for all of the Department competitors the average was as 
follows: 


Carbine, . . 454.56; Rifle, . . 430.77. 
This advantage appeared in both known distance and skir- 
mish firing. 
Similarly for the Army teams: 
Carbine, . . 5563; 
and forall of the competitors of the Army contest ; 
Carbine, . . 530.25; Rifle, . . 505.27. 
Firing with the Krag-Jorgensen, known distances : 
Carbine . . 310.9; Infantry, . 299.09. 


In a contest held against moving targets—such as would ordi- 
narily be encountered in war—in 1893, the result was remarkable, 
fully 25 per cent. in favor of the carbine. 

While willing to admit that next year the relative positions of 
the rifle and the carbine may be reversed in some or all of the 
contests, still those who are looking for inferiority of dismounted 
cavalry fire will find no comfort in the above figures, which are 
taken from the records. 

When we come to consider the effect of the relative degree of 
freshness of troops going into action, it is not to be denied that 
troops in good physical condition, other things equal, are superior 
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to those who are excessively fatigued, whether from long march- 
ing or fighting under severe climatic conditions, or temporarily 
exhausted from a forced march or a movement at double time. 
Cavalry going into dismounted action will nearly always be com- 
paratively fresh, even after they have made a tiresome march ; to 
dismount and move about only brings into play another set of 
muscles but little used before, and marching on foot is as much 
of a relief as it is for a foot-sore man to get ona horse. Cases 
might therefore arise in which the fire of dismounted cavalry 
would be better than that of any infantry available. The English 
have a regularly organized body of mounted infantry ; as they are 
about 15 years behind the continental powers in military matters 
this peculiarity is scarcely noticed. There can be no advantage in 
mounted infantry, except in very peculiar cases, for they have no 
function which is not equally well performed by good cavalry. 

The above comparisons were made between Springfield rifles 
and carbines, calibre 45, single loaders. The introduction of the 
new magazine arms of smaller calibre and longer range greatly 
enhances the value of the dismounted fire of cavalry. 

As has already been pointed out, the ballistic performances of 
the two arms are practically identical within battle range. Their 
relative values as target guns will soon’ be tested. It is believed 
that up to 1000 yards there will be little difference, as the ammu- 
nition is identical. Assuming that dismounted cavalry when at- 
tacked by an overwhelming force of foot troops must cease firing 
and remount when the enemy has approached to within 200 
yards, in order to save its horses, the period of effective fire would 
now be as follows: 

1000 minus 200 equals 800. 
800 minus 200 equals 600. 

The remainders 800 and 600, divided by the rate of progress 
in yards will give the length of time the enemy would be under 
fire. 

The corresponding remainders with the old arms, Springfield 
carbine, cal. 45, were 400 and 300, because with them the limit of 
aimed fire was 500 and 600 yards, whereas with the new guns it 
is 800 and 1000 yards. As it takes more than twice as long to 
charge over 800 yards as over 400 yards the efficiency of the 
carbine has been at least doubled. 

It is not our purpose to discuss the effect of modern small- 
arms and artillery on the mounted offensive of cavalry. We ob- 
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serve that those who say that the cavalry charge against infantry 
is no longer possible fail to inform us whether a force of foot 
troops numerically five times as great would have any better 
chance of success. The next European war will probably give 
very important indications on this subject which is really only a 
small part of the duties of a cavalry soldier; and an opportunity 
for that kind of an attack may not come oftener than once or 
twice in a war. 

But in the many other duties of cavalry, for example, as ad- 
vance guard of a marching army, clearing the way of obstacles for 
the troops that follow ; or seizing a good position and holding it, 
like Buford at Gettysburg; or, as a rear-guard, shielding the 
march of our retreating forces by resisting the pursuing bodies 
and forcing them to deploy; or, engaging and holding superior 
forces of the enemy in one part of the field while the main attack 
is delivered elsewhere; or, rushing to the support of weakened 
and retreating parts of the line of battle ; or, overtaking and hold- 
ing, or passing and intercepting a defeated enemy, like Sheridan’s 
Cavalry did at Five Forks and elsewhere,—in all these duties the 
efficiency of cavalry has been greatly increased because the range 
of its fire has been doubled. 
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“THE RIGHT (OR LEFT) TURN” OF THE INFANTRY 
DRILL REGULATIONS. 


By Captain D, C. KINGMAN, U. S. Corps oF ENGINEERS. 
TO TURN AND ADVANCE, 


AR. 141, of the Drill Book is as follows: “ Marching in line : 
1. Right (or Left) turn, 2. March, 3. Forward, 4. March, 5. 
Guide (right or left).” 

“ At the second command, the front rank man on the right, 
who is the guide, marches by the right flank, taking the short step 
without changing the cadence; the other men half face to the 
right in marching, and, moving by the shortest line, successively 
place themselves on the new line, when they take the short step.” 

“ The rear rank men conform to the movements of their file 
leaders. When the last man has arrived on the new line, the 
fourth command is given, when all resume the full step.”’ 

It has always seemed to me that the description of this move- 
ment is a good deal simpler than the movement itself. It states 
that all of the men of the front rank, except the leader of the 
movement, make a half face to the right and move by the short- 
est line to their respective places in the new line; and that the 
rear rank men “conform to the movements of their file leaders,” — 
whatever that may mean. 

The shortest distance between two points is measured 
along a straight line joining them. Therefore the language of 
the Drill Book would mean that these men, after executing a half 
face to the right, march in a straight line to their positions in the 
new line. Let us see what this supposition involves. 

In Fig. 1, let A B represent the front of a platoon at the be- 
ginning of the movement, and C E, the platoon at the instant the 
movement is completed. Then will the angle C A E, which we 
will represent by alpha, a, be the complement of the angle at 
whichthe men must oblique, B C will be the distance that the 
leader will advance, marching at the short step and in cadence, 
during the movement. Represent this distance by x. A E will 
be the distance covered by the last man to reach his place, march- 
ing at the full step and in cadence. This distance must therefore 
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be equal to twice BC or to 2x. 
of course. 

Then in the right-angled triangle A C E we shall have the 
square of the hypothenuse A E equal to the sum of the squares of 


the other two sides. Representing by a the front of the platoon, 
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and observing that A C is equal to A B plus B C, we have 

(2x)? = (a+ x)? +a! 

4x? = x*?+2ax+2a? 

3 x®—2ax = 2a? 

x? —2/3ax = 2/3 a? 

x =1/3a +} 7/9.a? 

x =1/3a+ 1/3 ay7 

X = .3333 a+ 8819 a 

X = 1.21§2a 

If we make a equal to 1, then x =1.2152 or, translated, it 
means that the movement will be completed at a distance of about 
one and one-fifth times the front of the platoon from the turning 
point. The angle is determined as follows: 


‘ a 
snag = 2x 

sna = 2.4304 


log sin a = log 1 — log 2.4304 

log I = 0.000,0000 

log 2.4304 = 0.385.6956 

Log sin 4 = 9.614,3044 

a= 24° — 17’ — 40° 

Comp. a = 65° — 42’ — 20” 

That is to say, the men must oblique at an angle of 65°—42’ in 
order to move, by the shortest route to their places in the new 
line. 

Fig. 2, shows the various stages of this movement, in the case 
of a platoon of twenty filesfront. The small rectangles represent 
individual men, and are by the scale of the drawing, twenty-eight 
inches wide by twelve inches deep. 

The little circles mark the successive steps taken by the men, 
and from them, every stage of the movement can readily be dis- 
cerned. This figure shows how each man moves in a straight line 
to his new position. During the movement the platoon would 
have the form ofa letter L, one branch of which would be con- 
tinually increasing in length, and the other continually decreasing 
at the same rate. This ought to be a rather pretty movement, if 
it can be executed. 

The drawing shows the movement of the front rank only,—it 
is now necessary to see what will become of the rear rank. The 
Drill Book as already quoted, says that “the rear rank men con- 
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form to the movements of their file leaders.” Now this may mean 
that the rear rank men “half face to the right, in marching,” 
with their file leaders, and oblique to the right, and finally come 
into place in the new line; or else it may mean that each rear 
rank man shall keep right behind his file leader and follow him, 
at facing distance from the beginning to the end of the move- 
ment. 

It certainly does not mean, or ought not to mean, that the rear 
rank shall push and crowd, or lose step and distance, or struggle 
and become mixed up with the men of front rank. For this is 
supposed to be an orderly military movement, and not the mis- 
directed hustling of an undisciplined mob in its efforts to get 
somewhere. 

I will consider first the supposition that the rear rank executes 
the oblique simultaneously with the front rank. Fig. 3 shows 
the men near the angle in the act of making the sixteenth step of 
the evolution. This drawing is made upon a larger scale than 
Fig. 2, and shows the men in horizontal projection instead of the 
small rectangles. A simple glance is sufficient to show that an 
orderly execution of the movement in this way is impossible. At 
least four men in the rear rank are interfering with each other. 
Some of them would have to fall back, or be pushed aside, and 
this would cause confusion and disorder at the angle throughout 
the movement. 

Take the other case, then, and suppose that the rear rank men 
follow their file leaders at facing distance. 

Fig. 4, shows three men obliquing to the left at an angle of 
forty-five degrees, the rear rank men following their leaders at 
facing distance. The figure shows that such a movement is im- 
possible. Eachrear rank man would have his gun knocked out 
of his hand by the shoulder of the man on the right of his file 
leader. 

Of course, if the movement was to the right, or the men were 
without arms, it would be possible, provided the angle did not 
greatly exceed forty-five degrees. But it would be easy to show, 
by revolving the figures of these men a little, that when the angle 
of the oblique became fifty or fifty-two degrees the bodies of the 
men would come into actual contact. 

However it would be absurd to have a marching movement 
that could not be executed in either direction and with or without 
arms. Therefore the language of the Drill Book cannot be taken 
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to mean that the rear rank men follow their file leaders at facing 
distance. 

Going back to Fig. 3. The front rank men appear to be getting 
along pretty well, because the drawing shows them with the left 
foot in advance. But can a line of men, in fact, oblique at an 
angle as great as 65°—42”, without interfering with each other ? 

Fig. 5 shows a group of men obliquing to the right at this 
angle and in the act of planting the right foot. A glance at this 
drawing is sufficient to show that each man is placing his right 
foot a little in front of the left foot of the man on his right. We 
know he can’t do this without striking the man’s foot. This leads 
to the consideration of the subject of marching, and particularly 
of oblique marching. 

The Drill Book allows to each man a rectangular space, twenty- 
eight inches wide by twelve inches deep. The actual breadth of 
a man is about twenty-two inches. 

See Fig. 6. The space of three inches on each side goes to 
make up the six inches interval allowed between files. I cannot 
help saying, in passing, that to my mind the doubtful advantages 
of this interval are not sufficient to offset its positive known and 
serious disadvantages. 

The Drill Book describes the manner of marching in quick 
time as follows : (Par. 32) “ move the left leg smartly, but without 
jerk, carry the foot straight forward thirty inches from the right, 
measuring from heel to heel, sole near the ground, knee straight 
and slightly turned out ; at the same time throw the weight of 
the body forward, and plant the foot without shock, weight of 
the body resting upon it; next, in like manner, advance the right 
foot and plant it as above; continue the march, keeping the face 
to the front.” 

Fig. 7 shows a man marching. A shows him just as the left 
foot is planted, and B just after he has carried forward the right 
foot. And we can see that in marching he moves his feet over a 
strip which in the drawing is tinted brown. For a man with or- 
dinary sized feet, this strip would be at least twelve inches wide, 
and for one full step he will require a rectangle twelve inches 
wide, by forty inches long,—this being the distance from the heel 
of the foot in rear to the toe of that inadvance. In general there- 
fore each man must haveat all times a rectangular piece of ground 
of the above size, free to himself, and unoccupied by the feet of 
other men, to enable him to march with steadiness and regularity. 
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The only exception is in the case of men following in file, as will 
be explained later on. This condition will therefore limit the 
angle at which a line of men can oblique. 

In Fig. 8 let the rectangles aa, bb, cc represent three men in 
line at their proper interval. Now as before stated, these men in 
advancing must each have a space of ground of the designated 
size to move his feet in. The same will be true in obliquing but 
in this case the rectangles must, of course, be laid off in the direc- 
tion of the movement. If therefore we conceive the rectangles 
to be revolved about the axes of the men until they touch each 
other, as shown by dd, ee, ff, we shall reach the limit at which 
men can oblique in line. In the right angled triangle A B C we 
have the side A B equal to twenty-eight inches, because it is the 
distance between the centres of two adjacent men ; and B C equal 
to twelve inches, because it is equal to half the sum of the widths 
of two of the rectangles. Therefore in the triangle we shall have 


BC 
sin A = A Bo sin A= a = .4285. 


From a table of natural Sines, we find that this number is the 
sine of 25°—22’. But the angle B A C is the complement of the 
angle of the oblique. Therefore 64° —38’ is the extreme angle at 
which a line of men can depart, in obliquing from their original 
direction. But it has already been proved that in order that the 
men, in executing the turn, shall move by the shortest line to 
their new positions, they must oblique at a greater angle, namely 
65° —42’, which as we have just shown is impossible. This angle 
64° —38’ was deduced under the supposition that the men all 
marched with perfect regularity, their feet moving like the parts 
of asingle machine. This is in practice quite impossible. Owing 
to the inequalities of the ground and other causes, men will sway 
about a little in ranks, and to prevent them from stepping on 
each other, the width of this rectangle ought to be increased to 
at feast fourteen inches. This would allow each man an inch on 
each side, to cover irregularities in marching. If the rectangle is 
taken as fourteen inches wide it may be shown in the same man- 
ner as before that the limiting angle of the oblique is sixty de- 
grees. This is about what it will be found to be in practice. 
Fig. 9 shows a file of men marching at facing distance, and it 
shows how the rear rank man steps into the front rank man’s 
space without interfering with him. They can do this as long 
as they keep step and move straight to the front. But if they 
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oblique ever so little to the right, the rear rank man will step on 
his file leader's right heel; and if they oblique a little to the left, 
he will step on his left heel. 

From Fig. 10, and by a course of reasoning similar to that 
already employed, it may be shown that thirty degrees is the 
smallest angle at which a line of men in double rank can oblique 
from their original direction. Hence all oblique movements in 
line in double rank must be between the angles of thirty and sixty 
degrees, and any manceuvre which requires a greater or less angle 
is improper if not impossible. 

To go back to the movement as shown in Fig. 2,—we have 
proved that it cannot be executed in this way, because it produces 
crowding and confusion in the rear rank, and because it requires 
the men to oblique at an impossible angle. The wxqualified state- 
ment in the Drill Book that the men move by ¢he shortest line to 
their places in the new line zs incorrect. They can’t do it,and of 
course they don’t do it. But what shall they do then. They 
might of course oblique at an angle of sixty degrees,—in other 
words take the direction shown by the middle line on Fig. 2. This, 
in this particular case would bring the last man opposite his place 
in line at the end of the thirty-sixth step. He would be a little 
over five paces behind the line then and it would take eleven 
steps for him to catch up. This would mean that several files on 
the left would be stringing back in échelon. This method would 
not do away with the confusion in the rear rank either. 

I think that the only way in which this movement can be ex- 
ecuted in anything like an orderly and military matter is as shown 
in Fig. 11. Here all the men except the guide or leader oblique 
to the right at an angle of forty-five degrees. 

The rear rank men execute the oblique the same as the front 
rank. Each front rank man changes direction forty-five degrees 
to the right, and moves forward as soon as he arrives opposite his 
place in the new line. Therear rank man obliques in behind his 
file leader as he changes direction, and follows him thereafter at 
facing distance. 

Fig. 11, shows the different stages of the movement, as in Fig. 
2. The rectangles represent the individual men, and the small 
circles show the successive steps of the front rank. For this size 
platoon the movements would be completed at the fifty-first step. 
None of the men move by the shortest distance to their places in 
the new line. There is some appearance of crowding at the point 
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where the men change from the oblique to the forward movement. 
I think a careful examination of the drawing will show however, 
that it is theoretically possible at least to execute the movement 
without check and consequent loss of distance, if the men march 
with perfect regularity. 

This result can hardly be attained in practice. There is 
another trouble, and that is the impossibility of telling when the 
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files have arrived opposite their place in line. They have to deter- 
mine this themselves of course, and the result generally is that 
they oblique too far. They see this as soon as they change direc- 
tion, and they try tocorrect it by taking an extra long step or two 
to the right and front. This leaves the following men behind ; and 
gives the movement a hurried, jumpy and unmilitary appearance. 

It has been suggested that the proper execution of this move- 
ment is asort of compromise between the two described. That 
is that the men in obliquing, should start at forty-five degrees and 
afterward direct their march, not towards the point on the 
ground where they will finally come into the new line, but towards 
what would be their place in the line prolonged, if they were 
already there. This point of course keeps moving as the new 
line moves, and the path followed by each man would be a curve. 
It will be a particular case of that curve known mathematically as 
the “Curve of Pursuit.” 

It is shown in black on Fig. 11. It is only necessary to look 
at the curve to see that this course would have all the disadvan- 
tages of the other two methods, without the corresponding ad- 
vantages of either. 

About the best that can be said of this “ Right (or Left) 
Turn” is that it gives a choice between pushing, crowding, 
hustling, loss of step and loss of distance; or else straggling, 
breaking, and opening out, with straddling, hurrying and closing 
up at the finish. The officers, guides and file closers can have 
little control over the movement. It depends on the men, and 
‘tis each one for himself and the devil take the hindmost. 

It is a cavalry movement properly, and does not belong to the 
infantry, where double rank is the regular formation. I do not 
like it as well as the old way. For then it was executed at double 
time, and the disorder and confusion wer¢ sooner over. I think on 
the whole that it is a poor substitute for the “ wheel,” as a means 
of changing direction. The wheel was in a measure controlled 
by the guides, and it was always under the direction of the file 
closers, and subject to their correction. It was not a particularly 
difficult movement to acquire, and could always be taught inci- 
dentally while the men were learning the other things necessary 
to make soldiers of them. A badly executed wheel was no 
worse than a badly executed turn, and a well executed turn, as 
shown, is almost an impossibility. 

Of course the wheel had to be given up when the touch of 
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elbows was abandoned. I have already expressed my opinion of 
this six-inch interval. 2 

If the question merely involved a certain lack of prettiness 
and smartness of execution it would be a small matter, and not 
worth serious discussion, but it means a good deal more than 
this. The end and object of all drill is largely discipline, and 
surely discipline cannot best be attained by trying to make men 
do something that it is impossible to do well. 

A movement that necessarily involves pushing and crowding, 
confusion, straggling and loss of distance, cannot fail to impair in 
some degree that feeling of buoyant self-confidence, that inde- 
scribable something that we call morale. 

The purpose of discipline, we know, is to overcome in men, in 
time of great danger, the natural impulse of fear, to keep them 
subject to the will of their officer, whereby at his command they 
will face danger and death, when every natural and selfish feeling 
prompts them to abandon all, and seek personal safety alone. 

Now I do not mean to say that the execution of the Right 
Turn under fire would necessarily cause the whole company to 
run away. But I do say that this movement cannot be executed 
at any time without a certain loss of morale. Perhaps the loss 
would be very small,—most likely it would. 

But at a critical time it might be the straw to break the 
camel's back. There is plenty of unavoidable confusion on the 
field of battle, and it is hardly worth while to introduce an un- 
necessary element through the medium of the Drill Book. 


b ‘ 


CERTAIN HISTORICAL DATA REGARDING EX- 
TENDED ORDER. 


By Caprain MOTT HOOTON, 22D U. S. INFANTRY. 


SHALL endeavor to prove by a few brief extracts from his- 

| tory, that modern skirmish drill, from which the extended 

order has been developed, was practiced on this continent 

during more than a century of forest warfare with the American 
Indian. 

About the first of September, 1774, the western wing of an 
expedition of eleven hundred men was assembled at Lewisburg, 
Virginia, under the command of Colonel Lewis, to take the field 
against the Indians. Aftera march of 19 days they came in con- 
tact with a large body ,of the enemy under the command of a 
noted chief by the name of Corn Planter. The Virginians were 
formed in skirmish order in two lines, and marched up the Ohio 
River to a point where the engagement began about sunrise. 
They were at first driven back by a destructive fire from the In- 
dians, but having been reinforced the Indians were pushed back 
till they made a stand, forming line behind logs, trees, stumps, or 
other cover, and with both flanks resting on a river. The In- 
dians had so manceuvred, however, as to place the Virginians at a 
disadvantage with their backs towards the confluence of the Ka- 
nawha and Ohio rivers. The hostile lines in this position swayed 
backwards and forwards as the tide of battle rose and fell for 
many long and anxious hours. Colonel Lewis realizing that 
something decisive must be done as night was approaching, sent 
four companies under Captains Shelby, Evans, Mathews and 
Stuart to turn the enemy’s flank. This was accomplished under 
cover of the high bank of the Kanawha River, and resulted in the 
retreat of the savages who thought that it was a reinforcement 
that had arrived which was known to be on the way. They left 
62 dead on the field, and threw a great many corpses into the 
river. The Virginians lost 75 killed, including 2 colonels, 5 cap- 
tains, 3 lieutenants, and several others besides 140 rank and file 
wounded. I have selected this engagement as an example of a 
typical battle of the period, fought between the two races with- 
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out any auxiliary forces on either side. It is to be presumed that 
the men of each line were separated from each other in file, by 
the natural interval they would take in securing cover, behind 
trees, stump or other shelter. 

In 1792, the Indians on the frontier were so aggressive and 
formidable, that General Wayne was ordered to invade their ter- 
ritory at the head of a considerable force, the army having been 
increased to 5000 men. A new system of tactics, suitable for 
Indian warfare, was devised by a council of war, consisting of 
Generals Washington, Wayne and Knox. Its principal features 
were facility of deploying quickly in thick woods to resist an un- 
expected attack, and a formation in échelon to protect the flank, 
it being customary with the Indians to make their attacks on the 
flanks. The line was formed in skirmish order, each file being 
separated from the other by an interval of more than an arm's 
length. General Wayne used neither pickets nor patrols for the 
reason that they were always cut off and destroyed. The camp 
was protected by a chain of sentinels furnished from the camp 
guards. General Stanley protected his campin the same manner 
in the expedition of '73. The Canadians had developed the same 
system of tactics from similar conditions, and it was a subject of 
complaint in Montcalm’s army that the Canadian soldiers would 
derange the ranks by falling down to load after firing. The pre- 
vailing impression in this country that Braddock’s defeat was 
owing to a surprise is erroneous. It was the result of his refusal 
to allow the British soldier to break ranks and take cover and a 
flank fire from the enemy who occupied a commanding position. 
The enemy consisted of about 500 Indians, commanded by a 
French officer. Notwithstanding these disadvantages however, 
the Provincials, who fought in woods fashion might have retrieved 
the fortune of the day if the British soldiers had not fired into 
them from the rear. 

On the 27th of September, 1812, our army, under the com- 
mand of General Harrison, landed on the Canada shore near Am- 
herstburg, and the 2d of October he started in pursuit of the 
English army under General Proctor, taking with him 140 regu- 
lars, Johnson's mounted regiment of 1500 men, and Governor 
Shelby’s Corps, amounting altogether to 2500 men. Our army 
came up with the enemy on the afternoon of October 5th, and 
found him posted in order of battle, with his left on the Thames 
River and the line extending through a beach forest, the right 
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being protected by a swamp in which a large body of Indians 
under Tecumseh was posted. Soon after our army arrived in 
position, the remarkable fact having been reported to General 
Harrison that the British regular infantry was formed in ex- 
tended order in imitation of the tactics of Washington and 
Wayne when opposed to Indians, he iinmediately ordered John- 
son’s mounted infantry from Kentucky, to charge the British 
infantry. The regiment was formed in close column with 
a supporting line 100 yards in rear, the two other brigades 
en potence or crotchet facing the swamp in which the Indians 
were in position. Johnson’s regiment had advanced but a short 
distance when it received the fire of the British infantry. Some 
delay was occasioned by unmanageable horses, but after receiving 
a second volley at short range, they rode through the enemy, 
wheeled about and poured upon them so destructive a fire that 
they surrendered. 

The conclusions of the historian upon this battle are as fol- 
lows: ‘“ Had the British regular infantry preserved their normal 
formation of close order when opposed to cavalry, the result of 
the contest between them and our militia might have been du- 
bious.” 

In this battle we had 120 regulars and 30 Indians. The re- 
mainder were militia. The British had about 1000 regulars and 
an immense force of Indians, but the latter were entirely neutral- 
ized by the skilful manceuvring of our general which put them 
in the air, so that they scarcely fireda shot. We all know that it 
was in this battle that General Johnson killed Tecumseh. 

Major Scheibert, of the Royal Prussian Engineers, who was on 
the staff with General Robert E. Lee, says in a work which he has 
written on the American Civil War, “that they, referring to the 
Americans, did not possess the military instruction of the Eng- 
lish, but in compensation they had developed that practical intel- 
ligence which distinguished them. In their combats with the In- 
dians they had learned to utilize the peculiarities of the surface 
of the country, and when they raised themselves up against the 
rigid lines of the English, they opposed them with the supple line 
of skirmishers, and notwithstanding their defective military or- 
ganization they drove them out of the country.” 

The American manner of fighting was well known in Europe, 
but it did not receive any attention. The French, however, when 
they had large armies of young troops after their Revolution, 
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adopted these tactics, binding their columns together with chains 
of skirmishers thus giving them the mobility of the dispersed or- 
der and the solidity of heavy columns, and it was with these tac- 
tics that Napoleon overthrew half the powers of Europe. 

The Americans in their Civil War had recourse to new methods 
in the manner of fighting, which had never been tested on any 
adversary. There were perfect points of resemblance between the 
American tactics and the method of fighting adopted by the Ger- 
man army. The abandonment of the column of attack for line 
formation, even in the second échelon, is altogether in conformity 
with the German tactics, as well as swarms of skirmishers in the 
front; the only difference being in the reserves, which are alto- 
gether replaced in the American army by the second échelon. 

General Holabird, in the preface to his translation of Grand 
Military Operations, says: ‘ Unfortunately nothing is gold with 
us until it has been coined in Europe.” 

The tactics of Morgan and our riflemen of the Revolution, and 
of our frontiersmen, became of infinite value and authority after 
an appreciative Frenchman had seen their use and fixed their 
value. Meanwhile our soldiers were drilled to skirmish against 
Indians by the same tactics that the Prussians used against the 
Croats before the American Revolution. The tactics we used in 
the Revolutionary War were taken to Europe by the French offi- 
cers who were in our service in that war. 

Capt. F. N. Maude, late R. E., in an article on the Evolution 
of Modern Drill Books, published in our JOURNAL OF THE MILI- 
TARY SERVICE INSTITUTION for March 1893 says that that 
which the Germans are now doing is only a recurrence to the prac- 
tice of the old Peninsula Light Division under Sir John Moore at 
Shorncliffe, and they learned this from their former experi- 
ence in America. 


: 


Comment and Criticism. 


(The remarks under this head have, generally, been invited by the Publication Committee, which 
desires that, as far as practicable, these ‘‘ Comments "’ should appear under authors’ names.) 


“The Preliminary Examination: West Point.” 
Professor E. W. Bass, U. S. M. A. 


N an educational institution the curriculum, the time for its mastery and the stand- 
l ard of admission should depend upon each other. 
The relation is so absolute that in general any two will, within narrow limits, 
determine the third. Especially will the curriculum and time fix the proper 
standard of admission. 

With a severe curriculum there must exist a standard of admission which will reject 
those with little or no aptitude, otherwise the time question is indeterminate. 

A disregard of these important relations must result unfortunately for the institu- 
tion and for many pupils. 

In 1812 a standard of admission to the U.S, Military Academy was established 
which fairly corresponded with the course of instruction and the time. The condition 
of the nation, and the science of war as then known, very properly limited and fixed 
both the standard of admission and the subsequent course. 

In 1866 an elementary knowledge of English grammar, descriptive geography and 
history of the United States were added to the requirements of 1812. 

During the ten years beginning with 1878 and ending with 1887, 1066 cadets were 
admitted to the Academy, and but 517 graduated, a number of whom had two trials 
over a part of the course. That is, of ‘hose admitted under the present standard, 
about 48 per cent. graduated. Some failed physically, but many had two trials before 
succeeding. 

The methods and means of instruction at the Academy have received in the past, 
and continue to receive the commendation of all who inspect its system. Assuming 
that the instruction and system are good, it becomes an established fact that a proper 
relation did not then, 1878 to 1887, and does not now, exist between the curriculum 
and the standard of admission. 

As a consequence of the present low qualification standard, many are entirely mis- 
led as to the object and character of the Academy. 

They enter with very little preparation, and without established habits of study. 
Some enter with anticipations for the future which correspond fairly weil wah those 
of an ambitious recruit at enlistment. 

As a rule, they fail after a vain and injurious effort to master what is really far be- 
yond their powers as developed. 

To send such young men here to endure the torture of a vain struggle without hope 
and to suffer the pain and mortification of inevitable failure, is as unjust to them as it 
is injurious to the Academy. 
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The apparent remedies are : 

1. To diminish the curriculum, 

2. To increase the time, or establish a preparatory school. 

3. To increase the standard of admission. 

1. During the past 25 years the science and art of war have advanced in a re- 
markable degree. The means and details for applying and carrying out the now es- 
tablished principles of war have become exceedingly extended and complicated. 

The construction of large guns, machine guns, torpedos and their use in the de- 
fense of harbors, signalling and field telegraphy, breech-loading guns, both large and 
small, range and position finders, smokeless powders, use of electricity, reconnais- 
sances, grand and minor tactics, are some of the subjects requiring much more atten- 
tion and study than formerly. 

In consequence the course of instruction has increased. For some years the 
Academic Board has been between two fires. On the one hand, complaints from 
cadets and those personally interested in them, that the studies are too long and too 
difficult ; and on the other hand, reasonable demands from proper authorities that 
certain important subjects should be taught, or more fully developed, and that prac- 
tical instruction should be increased. 

It is not held that a graduate must be thoroughly versed in all that pertains to his 
profession. A lifetime is generally too short for that, even with the most industrious. 

But an exact knowledge of the fundamental principles of those essential subjects 
which constitute the foundation of military science, together with a certain amount of 
practical instruction, is assumed to be necessary for a graduate of the military school 
of this nation. 

The curriculum of the Academy is not made by theory, nor by any one set of men. 
It is the result of experience, necessity and growth. It has been developed slowly by 
the necessities of the Government, working always through extremely conservative 
channels. 

That unnecessary subjects are in the course is hardly possible, but there is no 
doubt but what the graduates of to-day should have more instruction in several impor- 
tant branches. 

It is the general opinion of the higher officers of the army, and of many of the 
members of the various boards of visitors to the Academy during the past twenty-five 
years, and of the Academic Board that there should be increased instruction both in 
theory and practice in grand and minor tactics, in surveying and the use of surveying 
instruments. 

More instruction on hygiene and sanitary science is considered necessary by many 
good authorities. 

The most elementary history is now studied, and there is no time for a desirable 
course of military history, which should precede and prepare the way for the study of 
the art of war. 

More time for the study of the general principles of elementary law, especially the 
rules of evidence, is asked for as a foundation for the subsequent study of particular 
branches. 

It is almost the universal opinion of capable judges conversant with the Academy 
that English language and literature should have more time and consideration. 

The time now allotted to practical military engineering is insufficient to thoroughly 
carry out the very essential and necessary instruction in that branch, required by the 
regulations. 

The course in pure mathematics, which now takes up the greater part of the first 
two years, is essential for the study of mechanics, optics, acoustics, astronomy, ord- 
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nance and gunnery and engineering, and it cannot be diminished materially with the 
present standard of admission, 

Without further consideration it must be apparent that the interests of the Govern- 
ment and Academy require an increase of instruction, not a decrease, and that the cur- 
riculum of 1894 should not be determined by the standard of admission of 1812. 

2. The experiment of a five years’ course has been tried twice and abandoned. 
The difficulty is, the present standard does not reject those with little or no aptitude. 
Many now enter the Academy who could not master the course in any reasonable time, 
if ever. 

It is also the opinion of the best judges that four years of steady, continuous, 
severe mental and physical training is enough, and produces better results with capadle 
students, than a longer period. 

A preparatory school has been suggested. Without doubt such a school, if prop- 
erly established and conducted would remedy the difficulty as far as the Military 
Academy is concerned. In order to do so within a reasonable time, the qualifications 
for entering it could not be much lower than those now required for the Military 
Academy. 

The period of instruction for such a school could not properly be less than two years 
—for a less time would not, in general, suffice to determine whether an ignorant boy 
would develop. Each class on entering would require at least three times the probable 
number of yearly vacancies at the Academy, for statist'cs show that not more than 
one-third of a number of boys selected at random, will develop properly for mas- 
tering scientific branches. 

Accommodations for instructing at least 600 would benecessary. Its annual expense 
would exceed that of the Military Academy. Many would fail, and there would soon be 
a question as to a more preliminary preparatory school in order to select for the first. 

3. The only other remedy for the difficulty is to increase the standard of admission 
as proposed by Lieut. Willcox. 

With the increased standard, and some changes in method of instruction which 
will soon be rendered possible by conveniences in the new academy building, the 
course in pure mathematics, which now requires from 4 to 5 hours, daily, during the 
first two years, could be reduced to about one and a half years; thus rendering avail- 
able 4 to 5 hours daily for one-half year, This additional time would permit the intro- 
duction of those important subjects which are excluded at present, and which are con- 
sidered as essential. In addition at least 60 or 70 per cent. of those qualifying under 
the proposed standard could be graduated. 

Thus without increase of expense, the number of the graduates of the Academy 
would be increased and the Academy would more completely fulfil its mission. 

Since 1812 the country has progressed from a wilderness with a scattered popula- 
tion of between six and seven millions to one of the greatest nations of the world with 
a population of between sixty and seventy millions. With the increase in population 
has come a corresponding increase in wealth, power, public and private interests, and 
education. The public free school system has developed and kept pace with the coun- 
try in all respects. Over $100,000,000 are now spent annually upon the common 
schools, and to-day they are the most complete and best in the world. So great is the 
disparity, that comparison between the free education of 1812 and 1894 is difficult, 
and yet the standard of admission tothe U. S. Military Academy is practically the 
same. For many years the Academy has been worked under strained conditions. 

That there are at present relatively many more boys qualified to enter the Academy 
under the proposed requirements than in 1812 were prepared to enter under the then 
existing requirements, cannot be doubted. 
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In this connection attention is invited to the following extract from the report of 
Major General Schofield, commanding the Department of West Point, dated October 


14, 1878. 
* * * 


‘* Another important question has been suggested as appropriate to be considered 
at this time, viz.: whether a still further advance may not be made in the standard of 
admission to the Academy resulting in a correspondingly advanced education of the 
graduates. Without discussing the question further, I think it may safely be asserted 
that the qualifications for admission to the Military Academy should be as high at least 
as the facilities for popular education throughout the country will justify ; so that those 
young men only may hope for admission who have proved themselves capable of mas- 
tering the studies pursued in the public schools of the country to which all alike 
whether poor or rich have free access.” 

* * 

It will be observed that the principal increase proposed is the addition of a little 
elementary algebra and plane geometry to the mathematical requirements of 1812. 

It is assumed that the necessity for the requirements proposed in other respects, is 
sO apparent to any one having a knowledge of any scientific academy as to require no 
further reasons or argument. 

The fundamental question is, shall the requirements for admission to the Military 
Academy include algebra and geometry as proposed ? 

In considering this question it is important to note, not only the main fact that the 
mathematical course in the Academy to-day is far in advance of that of 1812, for which 
arithmetic only was selected as the proper preliminary test ; but also the fact that a youth 
of 17 to day with no mathematical knowledge beyond arithmetic as now generally taught, 
does not, as a rule, compare in ability or promise with one of the same acquirements 
in past years when educational facilities were relatively almost nothing. In other 
words, it is safe to assume that the boy of 1812, or even of many years later, who had 
mastered arithmetic, would at this period be a good scholar in algebra and geometry. 
The standard of 1812 applied in 1894 does not give the Academy as good material as 
it did when first established. 

The general method of instruction throughout the country has also undergone ma- 
terial change. Formerly very few subjects were taught, but they were gone over with 
great thoroughness. The tendency for some years has been to extend the scope, by 
introducing more subjects, and asa rule, attaining less thoroughness in some of the more 
elementary ones. Instead of devoting most of the time up to 15 and 16 years of age 
to arithmetic, the pupil at present is pushed into algebra and geometry oftentimes 
with an incomplete knowledge of the former. 

Objections that will probably be offered to the proposed standard are : 

1. That the number of failures at entrance, now comparatively large, will be in- 
creased. 

On the contrary, I believe, that the selection from a higher grade, will in a short 
time have the effect of diminishing the number of failures. But whatever the standard 
may be, the number of failures at entrance will depend as much, or more, upon, ‘he 
selection as upon the standard for admission. 

There is no good reason why incompetent appointees should be selected. There 
are youths in all parts of this country qualified to enter the Academy under the present, 
the proposed, or even a much higher standard. Their selection is all that is neces- 
sary. Why they are not always selected is a question which 1 cannot properly discuss. 

2. It is sometimes held that the West and South would be unable to furnish their 
quota of youths with higher qualifications. 
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Fifty years ago there was some truth in the above, but now a glance at the public 
schools, academies and universities throughout the West and South show that such 
is not the case. 

The Cadet Register for 1891 shows that the head man of the rst Class was appointed 
from At Large; of the 2d Class was appointed from Washington State; of the 3d 
Class was appointed from Texas ; of the 4th Class was appointed from Oregon. 

In the first five of the classes graduating from 1881 to 1891, inclusive, are 19 from 
the Eastern and Middle States ; 33 from the Western and Southern States ; 3 from 
At Large. 

An examination of the rejections at the Academy from 1867 to 1884 establishes the 
fact, that the percentage of failures is as independent of geographical lines as it is of 
the standard itself. 

The first seven states and territories with the smallest percentage of failures were 
in order, Colorado, New Mexico, Dakota, Vermont, Minnesota, Oregon, Utah—six 
western and southern to one eastern. 

Wisconsin lost 18.4 per cent. and Pennsylvania 31.8. Florida lost 18.4 per cent. 
and Rhode Island 40.0. Virginia, Arkansas, South Carolina, Nevada, Montana and 
Idaho had the greatest percentages of failures. 

The data bearing upon the subject indicates that the percentages of failures has no 
fixed geographical law, which is another proof of the statement that the large number 
of failures at entrance is mainly due to the selection of unqualified appointees {rom the 
midst of capable young men. This statement is emphasized for the reason that the 
large number of failures at entrance is generally used as an argument against the best 
interests of the Academy, and the cause is not generally placed where it belongs. 

From 1873 to 1886, inclusive : Of the candidates selected by competitive examina- 
tions, 77 per cent. entered the Academy. Of thecandidates not selected by competi- 
tive examinations, 60 per cent. entered the Academy, 

From 1873 to 1882, inclusive: Of the cadets who entered the Academy, having 
been selected by competitive examinations, 62 per cent. graduated. Of the cadets who 
entered, not having been selected by competitive examinations, 44 per cent. graduated. 

The competitive examinations were not held under any general, well arranged sys- 
tem, but were frequently conducted by those inexperienced in such matters. 

3. Another objection that is frequently offered against a higher standard is that it 
will militate to the disadvantage of some poor but worthy boys. This could be an- 
swered by the statement that a question in regard to the general good and best interests 
of the country and Academy should not be determined by the personal advantages or 
disadvantages of any one class, be they pooror rich. That the proposed standard will 
he to the advantage of worthy, and to the disadvantage of unworthy boys of all classes 
is certain ; but in addition it is believed that a thorough consideration of the effect of 
a higher standard will develop the fact that it will militate more against the indolent 
sons of the rich and poor, than against worthy sons of the poorand rich. The present 
low qualifications are well within the reach of idle boys of affluent parents, who have 
means for securing special instruction for the entrance examination. The rich also, as 
a rule, have much influence in securing appointments, particularly in the larger cities. 
As a rule the poor boys are selected upon their merits, It is therefore believed that a 
higher standard will cut off more in proportion from the wealthy, the effect of which 
will be to throw more of the appointments to the other classes. It will certainly limit 
the selection to the more worthy boys of both classes. 

That some poor but worthy boys will be unable to acquire the proposed standard 
cannot be denied. Such is the case under the present low standard, and such will be 
the case under any standard whatever. There are, and always will be, boys who from 
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poverty cannot hope toacquire the preliminary knowledge necessary for the study of 
a scientific course. It is their misfortune, but a scientific education is only one of 
many things denied to them. 

Beginning with boys of little preparation and study before seventeen years of 
age, be they poor or rich, there must be a sifting somewhere of about 65 per cent. If 
not accomplished before, it must be done after entrance tothe Academy. The present 
system of appointment is not based upon any general method of selection, and at 
least one-half of the appointees are, in general, very little, if any, above a similar 
number taken at random. In such wheat there is much chaff. The sieve must be ap- 
plied sooner or later, and the sooner it is done the better it is for all concerned. 

The 48 per cent. who graduated from 1878 to 1887 could have received much more 
instruction had they not been retarded by the 52 per cent. who failed after entrance. 

There are rare and exceptional cases of appointees entering the Academy with little 
or no knowledge above the present requirements, and who subsequently achieve great 
success. 

Under the same low standard, fifty to sixty or more barely gain entrance each year 
only to fail. Important and necessary instruction is omitted, and the graduate is 
somewhat deficient in some valuable professional branches. Without the educating 
experience of a war, an average graduate is inclined to underestimate the importance 
of subjects not taught at the Academy. 

The military status and military knowledge throughout the country is largely in- 
fluenced by the course of instruction at West Point. 

The preliminary steps in case of a war will depend greatly upon the knowledge 
imparted at the Academy. 

In case of necessity a liberal country reasonably expects officers who have gradu- 
ated at the Academy to be fully qualified for the occasion. 

We are aware that with the present low standard of admission it is impossible to 
properly equip the cadets for beginning their profession. 

Other important nations are thoroughly instructing their officers in everything that 
pertains to war, and it is impossible to estimate the consequences and damage that 
might result to this country for want of the knowledge which now gives way to ignor- 
ance. 

The question for the Government and people to consider is whether they can afford 
to improperly educate less than fifty per cent. of those admitted for the sake of a few 
rare and exceptional cases. ; 

Considering that the proposed standard includes only the general culture and at- 
tainments which constitute a fair English education now attainable from public 
schools, and which indicates a reasonable promise for future developments ; and con- 
sidering that the best interests of the nation require a much higher standard than the 
one proposed, the placing of the Academy well within the range of free public schools 
is certainly sufficient sacrifice for the sake of the few who are so unfortunate, and the 
many who are so idle, as to fail to acquire what is within their reach. 

For many years most graduates have felt and appreciated the fact that the standard 
for admission should be raised. With a system of instruction believed to be as good 
as any yet tried, the corps of professors, instructors and students at the Academy have 
endeavored by extra efforts to make up the discrepancy between the entrance qualifi- 
cations and the subsequent course. 

With a spirit of conservatism and submission to authority, the Academy has re- 
mained quiet hoping that the number of unavoidable failures, comparisons with the 
standards of similar institutions, reports and recommendations of distinguished Boards 
of Visitors, the opinions of officers of experience and the necessities of the country 
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and period, would sooner or later bring the attention of the proper authorities to the 
consideration of the hopeless task which for some years has been imposed upon it. 
But the time has now come when I believe that we cannot, in justice to the Academy 
and ourselves, continue to remain silent. The Military Academy must meet the re- 
quirements of the present state of military science, or it will decline into a preparatory 
school for others of higher grades, which will surely be developed to meet the necessi- 
ties of the age. 

It is impossible for the Academy to remain stationary while the art and science of 
war progresses. The question is, shall the Military Academy be continued for the ac- 
complishment of the object for which it was created, or shall new institutions replace 
it? Shall West Point be used for educating and producing trained young men quali- 
fied for attaining with experience the highest requirements of the profession of arms, 
or shall it become a preparatory school ? 

These questions cannot long remain unanswered. Unless steps are soon taken to 
relieve the Academy from attempting the impossible task of creating in four years 
scientific officers from boys 17 years old not possessing the necessary preliminary 
knowledge which is attainable from the free schools of the country, it will surely retro- 
grade towards the level of its rejected material. 


Il. 
“Organization and Tactics” :—A Review Reviewed. 
Captain A. L. Wagner, 6th U. S. Infantry. 


” ‘HE review of a book is supposed to present to readers not yet familiar with the 
work a fairly accurate summary of its contents and of the views of the author. 
Incidentally it may be made a medium for setting forth the ideas of the critic 
and a means of discussing interesting or important topics relevant to the sub- 

ject considered, If the critic see fit to exaggerate the incidental features of a review 

to such a degree as to smother its main object under an exposition of his own ideas, it 
is merely a matter of taste, not ordinarily calling for comment ; but when his critique 
is so worded as to misrepresent the book, or to convey the impression that the opinions 
set forth therein are not in accordance with generally-accepted or well-founded princi- 
ples, the author cannot, in justice to himself, accept the review in silence. For this 
reason, I feel it incumbent upon me to reply to some of the comments in Captain 

Chester’s review of ‘‘ Organization and Tactics” in the last number of the JouRNAL 

or THE MILITARY SERVICE INSTITUTION, 

The critic objects to the abolition of the army artillery reserve, and regards the or- 
ganization of the artillery into corps and divisional artillery alone, as an evidence that 
the functions of an artillery reserve are very generally misunderstood. This may be 
true, perhaps, for it is certain that, as Captain Chester understands the subject, it is 
misunderstood by many of the ablest artillerists of the present day. Owing to lack of 
space, I will reserve my discussion of this subject for a separate paper, in which the 
matter can be given the attention that its importance deserves. For the present, after 
repeating the undeniable fact that the army artillery reserve has disappeared from the 
armies of all the Great Powers, I will be content to say that it was discarded by the 
Prussians after a practical demonstration of its inutility in 1866, and by the French 
after they had become convinced by experience of itsimpotence in 1870; that it is not 
recommended bya single eminent artillerist of the present day ; that it is condemned by 
such weighty authorities as Pendleton, Alexander, Von Schell, Hohenlohe, Bronsart 
von Schellendorf, and Von der Goltz; and that such an organization is not in 
accordance with the light artillery tactics prescribed in any civilized army at the 
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present time. [1f my views on this subject be wrong, I have at least the satisfaction 
of being in illustrious company. I cheerfully grant the critic’s assertion that ‘‘ not 
every European shoe will fit the American foot,” but I would remind him that, 
in this case,the shoe is primarily of American manufacture, the artillery reserve 
having been discarded in the Army of Northern Virginia, to the great satisfaction 
of the most eminent Southern artillerists, some years before it disappeared in Europe. 
Captain Chester would evidently have an artillery reserve which is not a reserve, an 
aggregation of batteries held in hand as a ‘‘ thunderbolt,” and at the same time hurried 
into action so early that the reserve batteries would generally be the first engaged ! 
When a force is found that can successfully carry out these antithetical functions the 
problem of eating one’s cake and having it too, will surely have been solved. 

** Working out a theoretical attack,” says the critic, ‘‘ often leads one into conflict- 
ing statements. The fact, for instance, that an infantry attack must have an artillery 
prelude and demands the presence on the spot of ‘a superior force of artillery’ must 


-have been overlooked when the author dispensed with an artillery reserve in his army 


organization. Where is that superior force of artillery to come from? The divisional 
and corps artillery will be opposed to the divisional and corps artillery on the other 
side, and as there is no artillery reserve, the attack must be made either without artil- 
lery preparation or abandoned altogether.” The critic seems to labor under the delu- 
sion that the distribution of the artillery reserve implies a diminution of the entire 
force of artillery. The number of guns with an army, as set forth in the chapter on 
** Organization,” is very much greater than the usual proportion that we had during the 
War of Secession, and in the theoretical attack a superior force of artillery has not been 
overlooked at all. It isexpressly stated on page 344: ‘* As the assumption of the offen- 
sive implies a superiority of force on the part of the assailant, it will generally be prac- 
ticable to concentrate a superior artillery fire upon parts of the enemy’s live from the 
first.” This superiority is sought in the early and vigorous use of every available gun 
on the part of the assailant—just such a superiority of fire as the Germans (without an 
artillery reserve) brought to bear on St. Privat—just such a superiority as they had 
(sans reserve) at St. Menges (Sedan)—and just such a superiority as they did wot have 
at Kéniggratz, where they had a great lumbering reserve that failed to get into action 
at all. Neither the Germans nor the Confederates had any difficulty in combining the 
artillery of the different army corps, nor in utilizing the artillery of one or more of the 
corps in reserve for such reserve artillery as they deemed necessary; and there is 
no reason why we should have any difficulty in doing the same thing. With these 
remarks the subject of the artillery reserve may be left for the present. 

Captain Chester objects that I do not take into consideration the quality of the in- 
fantry in determining the size of the artillery contingent. Asan important factor, I 
do consider it, as the critic might have discovered had he read pages 16, 276, and 282 
of ‘*‘ Organization and Tactics.” As a controlling factor, I have not considered it, for 
the reason that I do not believe it to be such. I think I have stated the controlling 
consideration in the case by saying, ‘* While the proportion of artillery to infantry can- 
not be definitely fixed, it may safely be prescribed that the guns with an army should 
be as many as can be promptly brought upon the field of battle and effectively used 
there.” No infantry can be so good that it can afford to dispense with a single avail- 
able gun; and no infantry, either good or poor, can be helped one whit by attaching 
to it a lot of guns that cannot be brought into action before the battle is lost. 

. Objection is also made to my statement that machine guns should be a part of the 
general artillery command. It would be interesting to know where the critic would 
assign them, or whether he would rule them off the field altogether. I do not assume 
for one moment that these guns should be combined with field guns, and I expressly 
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state that they should be used in separate batteries. Does the critic think that 
infantry or cavalry officers would be better qualified for the command of these batteries 
than artillery officers? For my part, I can see no reason why artillery officers should, 
would, or could, object to such a command, which is more analogous to light artillery 
than to any other arm ; nor do I see any more impropriety in having the machine guns 
thus commanded than in placing the ammunition column, including its enormous 
supply of small arm ammunition, under the command of artillery officers, as seems to 
be done the world over. 

‘* But,” the critic says, ‘‘ the abolition or distribution of the artillery reserve is not 
the only startling suggestion in the book. The author declares, and we are bound to 
believe that he does so on tactical grounds, that every regiment of infantry, cavalry, 
and artillery in time of war should have a depot battalion.” Why there should be 
anything startling in this statement, it is not easy to understand. Surely the critic 
cannot be ignorant of the evils resulting from the deplorable methods of recruitment 
that obtained in our armies in the War of Secession! Nearly eighteen years ago, 
General Upton, who was an earnest advocate of the three-battalion organization for 
infantry, said: ‘‘ If we adopt the three-battalion organization in peace, we shall have 
to abandon it in time of war, unless in connection with it we establish a depot, and a 
system of recruitment which shall insure a steady supply of reserve troops.” This 
was also approved by General Sherman when he said, ‘‘ The German method of re- 
cruitment is simply perfect, and there is no good reason why we should not follow it 
substantially.” 

Captain Chester objects to my definition of strategy. I acknowledge unreservedly 
that an accurate and comprehensive definition of the term is difficult, and the diffidence 
with which I put forth my definition is equalled only by the confidence with which I 
invite a comparison of it with the one offered by my critic. My definition is as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ Strategy is the art of moving an army in the theatre of operations, witha view 
to placing it in such a position, relative to the enemy, as to increase the probability of 
victory, increase the consequences of victory, or lessen the consequences of defeat.” 
The critic would substitute the following, ‘‘ Strategy is the art of putting an adversary 
at a disadvantage.” The latter definition is certainly short, and if it had the merit of 
clearness and accuracy it would be altogether admirable: but if it be correct, what is 
the difference between strategy and tactics? Is it not the great object of tactics to 
place the enemy at a disadvantage? If the critic's definition be correct, it must be 
strategy when, in battle, we make an assault upon the enemy’s flank or pierce his 
centre ; it must be strategy when we place military obstacles in front of a fortification ; 
and it must be strategy when we arm our men with a rifle superior to that of the 
enemy ; for in all these cases we are surely placing our enemy at a disadvantage. 

The reviewer’s comments on the infantry attack as described in the book cannot be 
allowed to pass unnoticed. He would, apparently, have us suppose that the success- 
ful attack of six companies shoulder-to-shoulder, at Spicheren, furnishes proof of the 
needlessness of extended order. He has evidently forgotten the experience of the 
Prussian Guards at St. Privat, and the bloody lesson taught the Russians at Plevna ; 
he does not, perhaps, remember that the extended order enabled the Prussians at 
Sedan to effect what they were unable to do in close order, even with a great sacrifice 
of life, at Gravelotte ; and he forgets that Skobeleff's success in 1877 was mainly due 
to a judicious use of an extended order formation. The critic would evidently have 
us believe that front attacks are altogether out of the question. Now, if a flank at- 
tack be made, and the enemy succeed in effecting even a partial change of front—in 
* other words, unless the flank attack be a more complete surprise than we can ever be 
justified in expecting—what on earth will it be but a local front attack? As the 
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enemy's attention must be chained elsewhere, in order that the flank attack may be 
made with any chance of success, a front attack becomes necessary, even though 
it be a feint, and it becomes doubly more so when it must be pushed home to 
prevent the defender from throwing his weight upon the force making the flank 
attack. 

‘*The four principles laid down on p. 105,” says the critic, ‘‘are all very well, 
but they should be prefaced with a demonstration that a position must be at- 
tacked in front and over open ground absolutely devoid of cover or conceal- 
ment.” The best answer to this is a quotation of the principles in question : 

‘*The object of the attack formation must, then, be to arrange and move the 
troops so as to escape destructive losses and reach the enemy’s position with a force 
superior (or at least equal) to that of the defender. To this end it must be 
such as: 

“*t, To enable the troops to make the most telling use of the rifle, and 
thus diminish the effect of the enemy's fire by subjecting him to heavy loss in 
return. 

‘*2. To present the least favorabie target to the enemy and profit by the shelter- 
ing features of the ground. 

**3. To admit of celerity of movement and thus minimize the time of exposure to 
hostile fire. 

‘*4. To be able to deliver a heavy shock at the end of the fire action.” 

The reviewer would then have us discard all these principles, when the ground is 
not devoid of cover and concealment! In other words, he would not have his troops 
so formed as to enable them to make the most effective use of their rifles ; he would 
not have them so formed as to profit by the sheltering features of the ground ; he 
would not have them in such a formation that they could move with celerity and de- 
liver a heavy shock at the end of their fire action. In the name of all tactical common 
sense, what would he do? 

Again, the critic says: ‘‘ It is so easy to lay down rules—to say for instance, that 
men should be instructed to utilize cover, and, also ‘ taught to leave it at word of com- 
mand.’ An easy way that to dispose of a difficulty. But how is a man to know that 
they will obey? That they do it promptly enough when they know that there are no 
bullets in the adversary’s guns is no proof that they will do it in the deadly zone during 
a battle. Such things cannot be taught.” Now, in point of fact, the Germans teach 
their men to leave cover at the word of command. It is very probable indeed that 
when the bullets are whizzing rapidly and the enemy’s fire is very deadly the men 
often will not budge from their shelter, but the chance of their doing so is much 
greater when they have been habituated to leaving cover at command under ordinary 
circumstances than when everything has been left to the impulses of the moment. 
After the repulse at Cold Harbor, another attack was ordered, but the men stood 
silently in ranks and refused to move forward. Perhaps the critic would deduce from 
this that it is useless to teach men to move forward at command, because “‘ there is no 
proof that they will do it in the deadly zone during a battle.” 

‘** The frontal attack by infantry as prescribed in the Drill Regulations and dis- 
cussed in this book,”’ says the critic, ‘‘ has produced considerable diversity of opinion 
among military men in this country. Many believe that it cannot stand the test of 
battle.” Very true; that diversity of opinion is recognized by me and is duly set forth 
in the appendix on ‘‘ Recent Changes in European Infantry Tactics,” which (with 
several other chapters) the critic has seen fit to ignore entirely. But I deny the accuracy 
of the reviewer's statement that if the system now prescribed can stand the test of 
battle ‘‘ it will be a clear demonstration that two-thirds of the company officers are 
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superfluous.” Any oneat all familiar with the tactics of infantry knows that in extended 
order fighting the company officers are more necessary, and have more to do, than in 
the old days when they merely stood behind the line as file-closers. 

The critic says: ‘* Many of the apparent departures from accepted principles are 
only apparent, and can be sifted out easily by the careful reader. As an illustration 
of what we mean we quote from page 325. ‘It is preferable, we think, to distribute 
guns throughout the whole front.’ Most artillery officers believe otherwise. We suf- 
fered terribly from that heresy during the early years of our war.” The careful reader 
might possibly be able to sift the critic’s meaning in this case, but the garbled quota- 
tion and the comments following would probably give the impression that I advocate 
a distribution of the guns throughout the whole front. No inference could be more 
misleading or more unjust. I endeavor to set forth in the strongest terms the neces- 
sity of massing the artillery, but I also, more than once, invite attention to the fact 
that ‘‘ massing guns does not consist in deploying them in a well-dressed line, as at a 
review, but in keeping large numbers together under unity of command and with a 
common object, and posting them according to the facilities offered by the features of 
the ground.” In order to protect myself from the unjust inference that would natur- 
ally be drawn from the critic’s comments on this part of the book, I will ask the 
reader’s indulgence in offering the following quotation from p. 325 of *‘ Organization 
and Tactics” : 

‘* It may be desirable to_unite all the artillery of the army corps in one continuous 
battery, in which case the corps artillery should ordinarily be kept together, being 
flanked on one side by one battalion and on the other by two battalions of divisional 
artillery. Such a great battery, aggregating, as it would in the case of an army corps, 
some 120 guns is, however, rarely formed. In regard to such a consolidation of all 
the artillery of an army corps, Von Schell says: ‘ The artillery of an army corps oc- 
cupies a very large front, and the nature of the ground seldom permits of its being 
formed in a continuous line ; besides which, such lines have their weak points. They 
offer an immense objective for attack, are difficult to supervise and move, and some- 
times it is not easy to protect them properly by means of infantry. We may reasonably 
expect, however, that any attacks on them will be defeated, if the enemy advances 
directly upon them without having first subdued their fire. It is preferable, we think. 
to distribute the guns throughout the whole front, taking care always not to split up 
the divisional and corps artillery groups. The concentration of fire of such separate 
groups will not to any extent be impaired, and a flanking fire at a range of 3000 metres 
and more will have considerable effect.’ But although the concentration of the entire 
artillery of an army corps into one continuous battery is not often desirable or prac- 
ticable, the separate groups should be so situated as to support each other, and each 
should consist of a¢ /east one battalion.” 

I do not anywhere, nor in any way, suggest any formation of the artillery of an 
army corps (including both divisional and corps artillery) in which the different groups 
will not consist of from twenty-four to seventy-two guns each, nor any combination in 
which these groups will not be within supporting range of each other. There is ab- 
solutely nothing in the book that can encourage the ‘‘ heresy” of dissemination of 
artillery from which we suffered in the early years of the late war; on the contrary 
that heresy is constantly combated. 

But this is not the only case in which the critic’s comments are misleading. Al- 
most at the very beginning of the critique he says: ‘‘ The author believes that under 
certain specified conditions, ‘ war would become almost an exact science,’”’ and then 
proceeds to deny that war could become anything of the sort, not taking the trouble 
to observe that the specified conditions are impossible ones ; that I thereby deny that 
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war could be anything like an exact science; and that I expressly state, ‘*‘ Human 
nature alone remains the same: all else is subject to many and great alterations.” 

Nor is this all. The critic proceeds to write: ‘‘ Then these simple rules for fire- 
discipline are not so easy to obey under line of battle conditions as some people may 
imagine. The man that rammed twenty-three cartridges into his musket at Gettys- 
burg without discovering his mistake was no coward ; but he was not in a condition to 
give much attention to even ‘ simple rules.’” Now the natural inference from this 
would be that I undertake to prescribe simple rules for fire discipline with the suppo- 
sition that they could be easily carried out in action. The words of the book are as 
follows : ‘* The observance of these simple rules in action is a matter of the greatest 
difficulty. In the excitement of battle the men become so absorbed in the act of fir- 
ing that they perform the motions automatically rather than intelligently, and seem to 
be actuated by a desire to shoot rapidly rather than with effect.” I then cite instances 
from the battles of Gettysburg, Kéniggratz, Majuba Hill, and the Wilderness to illus- 
trate the difficulty of observing even the simplest rules of fire action in battle. 

The sweeping disapproval of all works on the Art of War,* with which Captain 
Chester begins his review may be dismissed without comment ; and as to his declara- 
tion that ‘‘ experience cannot be purchased second hand,” it is sufficient to remark 
that many distinguished men, of great experience themselves, think that it is possible 
to profit by the experience of their predecessors. It would be interesting, but 
hardly profitable, to speculate upon the probable condition of the art of war if every 
commander had to learn the art from his own experience. 

As to the lament that text writers ignore the psychology of war, I am sure that it 
will be manifest to even the most careless reader of ‘‘ Organization and Tactics” that 
I have tried throughout the entire work to emphasize the importance of moral influ- 
ences in war. Further than this I did not feel called upon to go, as I preferred to 
leave an exhaustive consideration of such subjects to those profound philosophers who, 
despising tactics, ignoring strategy, and scorning the experience of others, would pre- 
sent the subject of war as an abstruse psychological study. 

The critic is pleased that I am no believer in ‘‘ book-made generals.” It all de- 
pends upon the definition of book-made generals, whether he has just grounds for the 
doubtful compliment that he pays me. I do not believe that athorough knowledge of 
all the military books in existence, or of al] other lore in the world, could make a gen- 
eral of a man who did not possess a natural genius for war; but, however great a 
man’s innate talent for war may be, his fitness for command will be increased if he 
seeks, by judicious study, to profit, as far as practicable, by the experience of others. 


III. 
“The Infantry Drill Regulations.” 
Brigadier General W. B. Bend, N. G., S. M. 


THINK that it is generally conceded that the main object of drill regulations is 
] to change formations and get troops into position to fire, as quickly as possible, 
and for this reason I must take issue with Lieutenant Noyes, because, I do not 
think that movements can be executed as well under the system he proposes as 
they are now. 

His proposed commands are, as a rule, longer than those now in use, without con- 
veying toa posted officer any clearer idea of the movement to be executed, and I donot 

suppose that the commands are for the information of the enlisted men. 


*“ The codification of an art for the purpose of instruction therein.”—Cuestar. Ed. 
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To take up his proposed changes seriatim : 

Paragraph 289: *‘ Form line facing right, right ground,” does not convey anything 
more than ‘‘ On right into line.” 

Paragraph 290: For ‘‘ Right front into line,” Lieutenant Noyes substitutes ‘‘ Form 
line, facing front, right ground,” and he prescribes a mode of execution which involves 
a loss of time, and by which nothing is gained. 

The proposed changes in paragraphs 291, 294 and 295 are sosimilar that the same 
objections will apply. 

Paragraph 298 : In place of ‘‘ Companies right,” a movement easily and quickly 
executed, Lieutenant Noyes would first form column of fours, then have each company 
change direction to the left and execute on right into line, taking three movements to 
accomplish what is now done in one. 

If column of companies is to be dispensed with entirely, paragraph 304, as well as 
a great many others, can be struck out of the regulations, but I hardly think that we 
are prepared to do this. 

Paragraphs 323 and 325: The only effect of the proposed changes is to make the 
men march over two sides of a triangle instead of over the hypothenuse. 

Paragraph 339 and 344: I cannot see how it is any easier to execute on left into line 
than fours left. 

Paragraph 346: ‘‘ Form line” is perhaps more explicit than ‘‘ Deploy column,” 
but what is the advantage of making the first company execute fours right, and on left 
into line, instead of standing fast? The movements of the other companies are not in 
the least simplified by the proposed changes. 

Lieutenant Noyes proposes to make up for the loss of time incident to the changes 
he advocates, by executing all movements in double time, but the movements now pre- 
scribed can be just as well, and frequently are, executed in double time, so that the 
claim of loss of time stands. ' 

The National Guard will be glad to see any changes of the drill regulations which 
will give increased simplicity and celerity to movements, but unless I am much mis- 
taken, those proposed by Lieutenant Noyes will have the opposite effect. 


” 


av. 


“Reform Needed in the Paper Work of the Quartermaster’s 
Department.” 


Major Adna R. Chaffee, 9th Cavalry. 


N an article published in No. 73 of the JOURNAL OF THE MILITARY SERVICE 

] INSTITUTION, entitled as above, and the subject previously more fully exploited 

in the United Service Magazine (April, 1893), Lieutenant Palmer, 24th Infantry, 

exposes to view in a very skillful manner a great and long standing official evil ; 

an annoyance which because of its many years of continuance with no adequate attempt 

at relief has become a nuisance, to use the least objectionable word that to us seems 

properly to designate a condition of affairs that appears no longer bearable without 
protest. 

When to the system of Property Returns rendered’ to Washington is coupled an- 
other which chief quartermasters have, thai of requiring copies of returns being sent 
to them, and to these is added other accounts, reports, etc., for chief quartermasters, 
of which the number is large ; add also the paper work of the office pertaining exclu- 
sively to post affairs, we find that the post quartermaster is in papers to his ears at all 
seasons of the year. Inefficiency when found to exist, disorder in storehouses and 
nearly every other cause for complaint against officers doing duty in the Quartermas- 
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ter’s Department at posts is due, very generally, to the fact that a large part of the officers 
time is expended on papers. If any question this statement, it will be those who 
are wilfully blind to facts, and responsible in more or less degree for the existence and 
continuance of our cumbersome and costly system of quartermasters paper work, 
The progress of the department, in its paper work, to better ground, may be compared 
to China in its march toward modern Western civilization—a little backward when in 
motion. Newspapers ascribe the disasters happening China to its steady adherence 
to ancient forms, and refusing to adopt progressive ideas, particularly American ideas, 
for an example of which, applicable to our purpose, we commend the theory and exam- 
ples presented by Lieut. Palmer in his two articles, where he shows in what true pro- 
gress consists as it affects his subject. He is for consolidation and elimination, but 
retains everything pertaining to necessary information! The progressive thought 
respecting the subject that officers of the Quartermaster’s Department appear to be 
best able of entertaining, if we base on actions, is expansion, adding new forms—con- 
solidate none, eliminate none. This may be progress, but if so it is of the sort that 
will break the back of the camel. Lieut. Palmer formulates three axioms, all true, and 
he might have added: That multiplicity of papers is a poor guarantee against dis- 
honesty. 

Honesty being a virtue inherent with most men, dishonesty a vice, evidence of low 
moral character, happily found, comparatively speaking, in but few men, paper forms 
effect neither to any marked degree, yet it is no doubt a fact that many papers are 
made for no other reason, apparently, than that the idea prevails, with some, that 
officers are in that way made to be honest. Quite absurd ! I rememberasking a prom- 
inent officer of the Quartermaster’s Department, why he required from post quarter- 
masters an account current without vouchers, and what use it was to him. He wanted 
to know, wanted to see whether or not those officers accounted for funds received by 
them. Asa matter of fact he could determine nothing in the accounts when before 
him, beyond his own individual transactions with the officers—his own transfer of 
funds to them—while the accounts current showed funds from other sources, —sales of 
fuel to officers and of property at auction. He could not possibly tell whether the 
amounts stated in the accounts as received from sales were correct or not, but all the 
same this absurdity went on every month of every year. It is the business of exam- 
iners in Washington to compare accounts. Copy of Property Returns for chief quar- 
termasters is another imposition put upon post quartermasters. In one department 
at least, orders require troop and company commanders to send copies of their Property 
Returns to the chief quartermaster. Possibly once a year reference may be made to 
them for some trifling purpose. When a quartermaster estimates tor anything he is 
required to show in the estimate how many of the articles he has on hand. What 
more is necessary or needed to base conclusions for supply wholly or partially? Quar- 
terly the post quartermaster sends up a list of stores that he has on hand not required 
for use at his post, and monthly reports the amount of transportation, fuel and forage 
on hand. The three papers last named are useful extracts, the essence of returns, all 
that seems necessary for the information of the chief quartermaster. Copies of Property 
Returns could be and should be discontinued. 

The War Department directs in General Orders that estimates shall be made in 
duplicate, triplicate, etc., as the case may be, and one would think that the number 
of copies so determined should be sufficient for the transaction of business with post 
quartermasters. Not so, in some instances at least. Out goes the chief quarter- 
master’s mandate to make estimates in triplicates, quadruplicates, etc. One being for 
file in his office in order that he may retain a memorandum of the fact that he recom- 
mended the Quartermaster General supply 36 instead of 48 lead pencils asked for by 
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the post quartermaster. Who cares a rap what recommendation he made; what pos- 
sible benefit to'any one to retain in an administrative office, acopy of the estimate? The 
quartermaster obtained 36 pencils instead of 48 and 4e knows that final action on his 
estimate cut off 12 pencils. Let the chief quartermaster make the extra copy if he 
wants it—the work would then be properly located ; the work would not be done! 
Several other reports are rendered to chief quartermasters which are of doubtful 
utility, but space does not permit of further citation, those mentioned being sufficient 
to show that in addition to reforming the Property Return papers which Lieutenant 
Palmer shows may be accomplished with safety and in the interests of business methods 
and great economy, the rough hand of authority should be laid upon a large crop of 
‘* copies” not referred to by him. They must be abandoned in war, which is proof 
that they are not necessary during peace. 

The source of the mischief is par. 824, A. R. and with due respect we ask attention 
to the intended signification of the word ‘- Only,” and to the fact that it is by order of, — 
etc., that extra copies of returns, accounts, reports, rolls, estimates, etc., etc., are ob- 
tained by chiefs of staff departments. 

Lieut. Palmer is not so radical as I would be with his Exaibit A—first page. I 
would blot out the daily extensions of issues there shown; they are unnecessary for 
any useful purpose. It is sufficient to show daily the number of horses and mules pres- 
ent and the number absent, and the total for the month. 

Take Exhibit A. add up columns of horses and mules and we have 30 horses, [110 
mules present, 12 mules absent, total animals 1152, all entitled to an allowance of forage 
and bedding which may not be exceeded without special authority. Then, the sumof 30 
X 12+ 1122 X grain forage in pounds, 10,458— report correct; 1152 14 = 
hay, 16,128— correct again ; 1152 X 3} = straw, 3840— error, over issue 191 pounds, 
Any less totals, quartermaster did not issue full rations or did not forage absent ani- 
mals. Three hundred and ninety-three figures might be omitted from the page with- 
out harm resulting, chance for error greatly reduced, the quartermaster could quickly 
test the figures of his clerk and the examiner in Washington could O. K. three state- 
ments in less time than he can now doone adding of each column separately. We object 
not atall to paper work that is useful—-necessary; but every thing unnecessary, no 
matter what its form or use, ought to be discontinued. Lieut. Palmer deserves hearty 
thanks and we hope his labors will not be in vain. 


Captain James Regan, gth U. S. Infantry. 


Lieutenant Palmer's article published in the January number of the JoURNAL 
OF THE MILITARY SERVICE INSTITUTION is indeed a valuable paper, and could, 
in my opinion, be written only by one like bimself, who had had the experience 
of years as A. A. Q. M. Ideas like those presented in this psper have coursed 
through my brain in a general indefinite way, but I have never undertaken the task, 
a serious and difficult one it must be admitted, of systemizing them. How admir- 
ably Lieutenant Palmer has succeeded in doing this must be forcibly evident to 
every officer who has served a tour in the Quartermaster’s Department. While A. A. 
Q. M. at Fort D. A. Russell in the 80's I had the satisfaction of presenting in my an- 
nual report to the Quartermaster General, a form by which in one quarter three dupli- 
cate vouchers, a set for each month was made to take the place of 225 separate vouch- 
ers. The following wil! make this clear: Say there were twenty-five officers present 
for duty ; by the system then in vogue, each of these 25 officers would sign two vouch- 
ers (Form 49 to Abst. Z) for the A. A. Q. M. one retained and one sent with the re- 
turn, and for the money paid him, each officer would receive a receipt, making in one 
month 75 separate papers, and for the quarter 225. The form which swept such a 
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mass of papers away was simply a modification of the ‘‘ Clothing Receipt Roll,” each 
officer signing a roll instead of the individual vouchers. Later the same modification 
was made to apply to C. C. and G. F. 

This shows the unnecessary accumulation of papers, etc., and as a verification of 
Lieutenant Palmer's idea, I cite the following quarterly papers, without the extras, re- 
quired at this post : 


42. Requisitions for Fuel, etc. (Form 38). ........-......45- 42 
3. Sales. Vouchers. (Form 33) In duplicate...... ......... 6 
3. Statement of Forage expended. (Form 36) In duplicate... . 6 

Abstract G. (One in book). .......... I 

29. Requisitions for Stationery. (Form 41) In duplicate....... 58 

Abstract H. (One in book)........ ....... I 

1. Requisitions for Horse Medicines. (Form 51)............. 2 


Lieutenant Palmer's reasoning upon this condition of affairs points out its unbusi- 
nesslike character. 
While on this subject [ shall point out another saving of papers, in the issuing and 
accounting for clothing. 
Take for example this Post, Madison Barracks, of Hd. Qrs. and eight companies, 
Requisitions in duplicate for each company, etc., every time cloth- 


ing is drawn for the entire quarter......... ...sscccccscccees 72 
From these as a basis the A. A. Q. M. makes invoices and receipts 

in duplicate making for this transaction.......... sseeeeeeee 144 
Company commanders to cover their responsibility make 36 receipt 


These papers must be entered upon abstracts and returns. Now to do away with 
this great mass of papers, let the company commanders make the Receipt Rolls, with 
list of sizes appended, and submit them to the commanding officer for approval, after 
which they are sent to the A. A. Q. M. to be issued upon in bulk according to totals 
in the Receipt Rolls. These rolls are then taken to each company and the clothing 
issued as now required, being duly witnessed by an officer. The value of the clothing 
having been entered in the ** Clothing Book,” the Rolls are returned to the A. A. Q. 
M. with the certificate of the company commander that the clothing has been duly 
issued and charged. The duplicate rolls thus returned serve as vouchers for the A. A. 
Q. M., making the 72 Rolls above noted, but doing away with all the other papers : 
72 Requisitions, 72 Invoices, and 72 Receipts, or a total cf 216 papers, multiplied by 
the number of organizations in the army and we have no mean total. And besides it 
does away with the company commanders taking up and dropping this property in the 
same quarter, in fact with the adoption of the following it would also do away with Q. 
M. returns being rendered at all by companies. 

Estimates made now for Q. M. stores, number 12 separate papers, which should be 
made in two; the articles to be arranged under their proper appropriations. 

What, may I ask, is a regimental quartermaster for,—strictly as such? In fact, as 
such, in peace, his duties are wi/. Why not then put him to some use? Do away 
with the Q. M. and C, C, and G. E. Returns in the companies, and require this officer 
to assume these responsibilities, carrying all regimental property of whatsoever 
character on his returns. This would give employment to the regimental quartermaster 
sergeant. There can be no question about the feasibility of this recommendation, 
because for his own protection he can obtain the formal receipts of the company com- 
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manders at the station of the regiment or those absent therefrom, all property to be 
invoiced directly to him. 

For example Co. A is detached from Hd. Qrs., and the company commander 
finds it necessary to draw some C. and G. E. The articles are issued directly to the 
company, and the invoices and receipts with company commander’s acknowledgment 
on the same, are sent to the regimental quartermaster. Under this system a company 
in the field would find itself unembarrassed, and the quartermaster in the rear would 
be in a position to attend to such details. Articles worn out, lost, etc., could be acted 
upon by boards of survey, inspected, and the papers in the case forwarded to the 
regimental quartermaster. This, in connection with Lieut. Palmer’s idea of issuing 
regulation allowances direct without the exchange of vouchers can readily be seen 
would simplify matters very materially. A simple calculation will show what a vast 
amount of labor and papers would be saved thereby. 

In view of the zd axiom of Lieut. Palmer, it seems to me it would be an excellent 
idea to form a board of A. A. Q. M’s. to take up this subject, ‘‘Q. M. Property” 
with authority to codify, modify, and submit a complete system. With such men as 
Lieut. Palmer on it we can imagine what such a system might be. 

The difficulties of the 3d axiom are admirably surmounted by the excellent common 
sense recommendations of Lieut. Palmer in his article. I do sincerely hope they may 
catch the eye of some one high in power, and be subjected to a practical test. The 
ones in the periphery, the A. A. Q. M’s., I am sure wouid be delighted, as the horse is 
when his load is lightened. It is no wonder that the young officer is appalled at the 
amount of work in which he finds himself involved when appointed an A. A. Q. M. at 
a large post. The duties of A. A.Q. M. and A.C, S. should never, except at very small 
posts, be imposed on the same officer, because it behooves a quartermaster, as Lieut. 
Palmer states, to be about and watchful, to prevent frauds on the part of contractors. 

Yes, let us stop scolding and fault finding, and with the proper esprit, endeavor to 
perfect our system of accountability. The presentation of practical ideas, and the 
modus operandi of carrying them out is what we want, so as to avoid being ‘* quag- 
mired” and ‘‘ hopelessly swamped” in time of war. 

The accountability or paper work prevalent during the War of the Rebellion, 
although simplicity itself compared to what it is to-day, was, in thousands of cases, no 
doubt, a dead failure. In the teeth of such experience let us thoroughly clean house on 
the lines recommended by Lieut. Palmer. Let us in peace endeavor to simplify and 
condense so as to lessen our embarrassments in war, Let accountability be as rigid as 
the necessities of the situation demand. but let us do away as much as possible with 
** red-tapeism and the multiplicity of papers.” 


Captain C. J. Crane, 24th U. S. Infantry. 


I have read with great interest Lieut. Palmer’s article in the January number of the 
JouRNAL. 

The complaint that post quartermasters have too much paper work to do is an old 
and just one. Besides there being required too many vouchers for his quarterly re- 
turn, a great many of them being unnecessary, as-shown by Lieut. Palmer, the post 
quartermaster is called upon for too many reports the information in which has 
been previously furnished in other reports or returns. 

When those at headquarters need special information from their inferiors it seems 
easier and more satisfactory to have it in the shape of a new report rather than have it 
looked up in old reports previously submitted by the same officer or officers. 

More than once I have heard a post quartermaster complain that he had previously 
furnished the information just required of him in a separate and new report. 
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Some years ago our post quartermaster congratulated himself upon a recent change 
of chief quartermasters. The new man was known to be in favor of cutting down 
the paper work of the army, especially in his own department. 

Before many weeks had passed the post quartermaster had sent several reports 
which had not been required by his former chief, and the information in which could 
have been obtained, according to the subordinate, by examination of former reports 
submitted by him. 

I am convinced of the truth of Lieut. Palmer's statement that ‘‘ the head of the 
department is too far removed from the working details of the department to expect 
him to initiate needed reform,” and that such reform ‘* must be looked for from the 
circumference and not from the centre of the circle.” 

Those at the top having personally very little to do with the actual examination of 
a post quartermaster'’s paper work, they will not be likely to discover wherein any part 
of it is unnecessary, and they will be less likely still to work out the needed re- 
form. 

But ‘‘ it is useless for a writer to attack old and fossilized methods, no matter 
how pernicious they may be, unless he can offer, as a substitute, something which is 
clearly and manifestly better than that which he assails.” 

The noticeable feature of Lieut. Palmer’s article is his able explanation as to what 
paper work is unnecessary, and what method would be better. 

A reform in the amount and kind of paper work required of a post quartermaster, 
as advocated and explained, would be of inestimable benefit to the service, and would 
lift a great load from the shoulders of many a line quartermaster. 

The saving of work as shown in Exhibit ‘‘ A” is very evident, and the voucher is 
as complete and fuil as seems necessary. The substitution of six papers instead of 
103 is startling, but an examination of those substituted, as exemplified in Exhibit 
** A,” is enough to satisfy one that nothing more is absolutely necessary. 

That property returns are required too often seems to be a growing belief among 
officers, and reform in that direction is becoming easier with the abandonment of small 
posts and the certainty that the same man will be post quartermaster this year and the 
next too. 

Lieut. Palmer’s description of the property book answers well the purposes of a 
return, but in some instances it would be better for the outgoing quartermaster to have 
his papers with him, for no one else would be so apt as he to promptly straighten out 
any little discrepancy that may have previously escaped his notice. 

An officer’s returns are acted upon more promptly now than was the case in years 
gone by, and soon it may not be necessary for us, in our self-protection, to carry about 
with us the accumulated returns of many years. 

The adoption of a property book system of returns, as explained by Lieut. Pal- 
mer, would most likely hasten the day when we could safely destroy all our old returns 
and have no fear of correspondence on account of any return more than two or three 
months old. 

It is to be hoped that Lieut. Palmer’s work will receive the great consideration it 
deserves, and that it may result in reform in the line indicated and advocated by him. 


First Lieut. Carl Reichmann, oth U. S. Infantry. 


No one, I believe, who has done duty in the Quartermaster’s Department, can 
help being struck by the force of Lieutenant Palmer’s article on needed reforms in the 
paper work of that department, which appeared in the January number of the JoURNAL, 
and every line of which bespeaks the writer’s experience and sound business sense. 
While it is admitted, that the present system is most precise, it is also true, that it is 
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most intricate and circumstantial, that it is based on the principle underlying our whole 
system of accountability for funds and property, 7. ¢., that every man entrusted with 
either is a rascal until he proves himself honest by his returns; and that the burden 
falls, in the first place, on the line officers who do the retailing and hustling, and whose 
duties are the most onerous, and facilities the meanest. 

I cannot claim special experience in the Quartermaster’s Department, having served 
in it but once and for eight months only. If, therefore, I undertake to say anything 
on the subject at all, it is only for the purpose of bearing out some of Lieutenant 
Palmer’s statements. 

When I took charge of the Q. M. Department at X., one of our southwestern 
posts, it was about the middle of the quarter ; I found a good clerk and quartermaster 
sergeant in the office, also a forage master (civilian). The garrison consisted of one 
company of Indian scouts, two troops of cavalry and two companies of infantry, all 
colored except the scouts and one of the cavalry troops. Owing to the severity of the 
climate the troops returned to their proper stations after a tour of six months at X. 
There was therefore a constant coming and going of the troopscomposing the garrison, 
and, owing to Indian disturbances, constant arrival and departure of detachments from 
X. as well as from other posts, all of which magnified the in and outdoor work of 
the A. A. Q. M. The amount of property on hand was large and stored in tents and 
low canvas structures, therefore difficult of access, difficult to issue or verify. Hay 
and fuel were delivered by the Indians in such quantities as could be carried on the 
backs of ponies, burros or squaws ; the forage master could do no more than to receive 
this kind of property. The post was an unusually active one even in the ordinary run, 
and neither the post Q. M. Sergeant nor myself could devote much time to office 
work, which devolved on the clerk. So long as the clerk, whom I first found in the 
office, remained there, all was well. Soon, however, his troop rejoined its proper 
station and he had to go. The next clerk, the best whom I could get and whom I was 
glad to get, wrote a fairly good hand, but could not do original work. He had been 
but a short time in the office, when he received a furlough to join his family which 
expected an increase, and for this latter reason I could, of course, not stand in his 
way, whatever the consequences for my office. After he had gone, no man could be 
found in the garrison who could be trusted to spell correctly and copy without gross 
errors. At the same time I filled four other so-called staff positions at X. 

Meanwhile we were building wooden shanties for the officers to live in; the work 
was done by such ‘‘ mechanics” as could be found in the post, the wheelwright acting 
as foreman. Funds were now allotted to the post for building waterworks, and adobe 
quarters for officers, I then accounted for funds pertaining to three different fiscal years. 
Allthe work of preparing such rough plans, specifications, estimates, etc. , indispensable 
for making contracts and beginning the construction, had to be done by myself, and 
as I was entirely inexperienced in such matters, the work was rather difficult. Next I 
had to familiarize myself with all the trades entering into these constructions, building 
a lime kiln, selecting lime stone, burning lime, quarrying rock, laying pipes, setting 
boilers, etc. When I was ready to haul the rough material, Indian troubles required 
the services of nearly all my transportation, which remained absent until a week 
before the work of construction was to begin. I was then concerned in a sand pit one 
mile from the post, in a quarry two miles from the post, in a lime kiln seven miles from 
the post, in a post garden thirty miles from the post, and in a sawmill fifty-five miles 
from the post. The round trip to the latter required seven days and the roads were so 
rough, that of four wagons sent out three as a rule returned, the fourth having been 
broken up into spare parts to patch up the other three. 

Inexperienced as I was, and new to so much responsibility, I, of course, ‘* stood on 
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my head” for some time, but the work had to be done and was done; in fact, I took 
delight in the outdoor work notwithstanding that the thermometer would stand 115° in 
the shade at 9 A. M., and for two months never stood below 100° night or day, so that 
when the thermometer, one day, evidently through some mistake, did fall tog4°, I tooka 
respectable cold. I say, I enjoyed the work. But when it came to rendering the various 
reports pertaining to the construction (in the case of every $100 shanty going up I had 
to certify three times per month in triplicate, I believe, that it really was going up), 
when it came to answering all the many inquiries from my superiors in the department, 
when gentle reminders came, that this or that important report due at such a date had 
not been received, when finally, by special and combined effort of all hands, a batch 
of these documents was gotten off on time only to be destroyed on the road bya stage- 
robber and the ‘‘ gentle reminders of documents overdue” arrived after all, I felt dis- 
couraged. Nor did the three sets of money accounts rendered at the end of every 
month tend to encourage me. But the camel's back broke, when the end of the quarter 
came and I had to tackle those terrible quarterly returns ; they were rather voluminous, 
very intricate and as yet somewhat of a mystery tome. They had to be made out in 
a canvas hovel, styled ‘‘ office,” in which the thermometer ranged between 125° and 
130° all day, no matter how much brush we heaped on what we called the roof. What 
with the heat, calls from orderlies, employés, contractors, workmen, Indians, and 
goodness knows what not, in connection with all the outdoor work, the chances were 
decidedly against my becoming an expert in Q. M. papers just then. 

My experiences are neither more nor less than what falls to the lot of any Western 
post quartermaster who undergoes his ‘‘ initiation,” and I recite them merely to im- 
press those, who do not realize the duties of this Western post quartermaster, how 
profoundly grateful I for one should have been for any abbreviation or simplification of 
those terrible returns. 

If a method of accounting for public property be devised, which, while equally 
precise, is much simpler, it is manifestly in the interest of the Government to adopt it. 
Lieutenant Palmer proposes such a method ; he is an officer of extensive experience 
and exceptional ability in the Q. M. Department, and eminently qualified to be heard 
on the subject. His article is worthy of all the support line officers can give it, and of 
serious consideration on the part of the authorities. 


First Lieut. J. F. Morrison, R. Q. M., 20th U. S. Infantry. 


Lieut. Palmer has made in his article recommendations, the wisdom of which 
will be apparent to any one who has done duty as post quartermaster at a large 
post. 

The ‘‘ paper work” in a post quartermaster’s office is absurdly large in quantity and 
much of it useless. 

The consolidation of papers by use of the form proposed by Lieut. Palmer is very 
desirable It would save much labor, and answer every purpose now attained by a 
great mass of papers. 

The recommendation to render returns but once in six months is a good one, but I 
think to extend the time to once a year would, possibly, be open to objections that 
would exceed its benefits. 

His statement about Abstracts F and I are correct, the making of them is a waste 
of time. 

Some improvements have recently been made, notably in allowing use of the letter 
press book, still the Quartermaster’s Department is far behind the Subsistence Depart- 
ment in the matter of *‘ paper work.” In the Subsistence Department they have con- 
solidated and simplified their papers until they are on a business basis, and I can see 
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no reason, except undue conservatism, why the same cannot be done in the Quarter- 
master’s Department. 

Certainly the duty falling to the lot of post quartermasters, would, as Lieut. Palmer 
suggests, be better done if the burden of unnecessary paper work could be dispensed 
with. 

“The Military Academy and the Education of Officers.” 


Professor Edward S. Holden, Director of the Lick Observatory (Class of 
1870 U. S. M. A.) 


\ \ Y HEN Mr. Bush’s polite invitation to write on this subject came to me I was 
absent on leave. I have therefore had the advantage of reading the aricles 
in the March number of the JOURNAL as well as Mr. Hubbard’s paper 
printed in January. I am not sure that I can add anything of value to 
what has already been said, though I have thought much on the subjects discussed. 
I should like, however, to try to put one or two points over again, perhaps in a new 
light. I think Mr. Hubbard deserves the thanks of all graduates for raising the 
questions which}have been discussed, and for his thoughtful remarks upon them. 
And first, with regard to the standard of the preliminary examination. Whatever 
may be the true ideal to be sought for in the Academy; whatever its methods 
should be; whatever its relation to the Graduate Schools, or to the Army; it seems 
tome certain that every person qualified to judge will agree with the general con- 
clusions of Mr. Willcox’s excellent paper, to wit, that the standard of the preliminary 
examination ought to be raised by including more subjects ; and that this process 
should begin at once. ; 

I personally see no reason why the schedule printed on p. 272 of Mr. Willcox’s 
article should not be adopted, now, to take effect at a near future date. I thinkall 
will agree that this step is desirable ; and, upon reflection, that it is practicable. The 
change might be made so as to excite opposition. On the other hand, if the Academic 
Board is once satisfied that this change is really desirable I feel sure that it could be 
brought about quietly and without friction. 

There are one or two practical points worth mentioning in connection with such a 
change. It is well known to us all that many candidates are now thrown out at the 
preliminary examination. Those responsible for the Academy are continually obliged 
to explain to disappointed or angry parents, friends and Congressmen that such re- 
jections are just. It is easier for them to do this when the standard is very low, as at 
present, than if it were higher, as proposed. Moreover, it is in the memory of us all 
that the army has gained distinguished officers in the past who could but just meet the 
old entrance requirements and who certainly could not have passed a more difficult ex- 
amination. I now recall the names of at least two officers who graduated nearly at the 
head of their respective classes and who were barely able to pass their pteliminary ex- 
aminations. 

I think the first point touched on above should be kept in mind and that every 
effort should be made to impress on the candidates, parents, friends, etc., the necessity 
for the change, and the absolute fairness and justice of the manner in which the tests 
are applied. I mean, in brief, that we should take some pains to appear to outsiders 
to have the merits which are, in fact, ours. With regard to the second point I think 
it can be met, and should be met, by making a part of the preliminary examination 
oral instead of written. The written examination serves to define accurate scholarship 
and will do for institutions in which scholarship is the sole or the chief requirement, 
which it certainly is not at West Point. We want men first, and scholars afterwards ; 
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and the readiest way to know something of a young man’s character is to hear him 
answer your questions. 

We apply this principle in all examinations subsequent to the preliminary, and we 
judge of a cadet’s proficiency very much by his manner of reciting, etc., and not alone 
by what he has written on the blackboard. Why should not the same test be applied 
at entrance ? 

It appears to me that these minor points are worth attention, at least ; and that the 
major matter of a higher standard for entrance to be adopted as soon as practicable, 
will be judged to be feasible and expedient by all who are qualified to judge. 

Supposing this to be true, we have, or we soon shall have, a class of candidates 
better prepared to go on with their course than those who are entering now. With 
better preparation at entrance and with the same admirable instruction throughout 
the four years we ought to be able to turn out even better officers than we do at 
present. 

I, personally, have had excellent opportunities of comparing our work at West 
Point with that of three large institutions of learning. I have tried to say what I 
think of the comparison in an.article on the U. S. M. A. in the Overland Monthly for 
July, 189t (this article is in the library at West Point, and it is to be reprinted in a 
forthcoming report of the U. S. Bureau of Education), and I beg to refer to it in this 
connection. 

Having our candidate entered at the Academy the question now is what shall we 
do with him? For what shall he be fitted? What shall be the ideal of the Academy ? 
All that has gone before has been plain sailing and it is now that the personal element 
of opinion and judgment comes in. I have tried to indicate, in the article just referred 
to, what I think the ideal of the Academy should be; and I think the space at my 
command can be best used in simply stating my views without attempting to prove 
them ; and furthermore in mentioning a few details which, in my judgment, are impor- 
tant in this regard. 

I think the officers and cadets of the Academy need to keep constantly before them 
the fact that West Point is a special school whose main purpose is to turn out, year by 
year, competent, trustworthy and honest servants of the general government, skilled 
in the arts of war. For many years West Point was the foremost school of pure sci- 
ence in the land. It is so no longer, and it is not now desirable to seek to make it 
such.* For this reason I think that the higher mechanics—wave-motion, etc.,—now 
receive too much attention for a well-balanced course. 

Analytical Mechanics, as taught by Professor Bartlett and his successor, is a splen- 
did introduction of the cadet to the uses to which his pure mathematics may be applied. 
A comparatively short course of spherical and practical astronomy is necessary as a 
preparation for work in surveying and geodesy, which officers are frequently required 
to undertake. A very short course in descriptive astronomy is desirable as an infor- 
mation-study. The present course in molecular mechanics (wave-motion, etc.), seems 
to me to be far too special for a schoot like ours. I think a reorganization is desirable 
here so that light, heat, electricity, etc., shall be taught in a single course, under a 
single professor very much as the subject of heat is now taught, only with considerably 
more laboratory work on the part of the cadets. 

Written reports of work performed should be exacted of all the cadets during the 
whole four years. These reports should be carefully corrected and returned to the 
cadet to rewrite if necessary. Similar reports will be required of the future officer and 
he must learn to make them at some time or another. Why not learn under competent 
teachers ? 


* See Report of the Board of Visitors, 1885, page 8. 
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The study of English expression should be fostered in every way among the cadets. 
This recommendation has been made over and over again, and it seems to me that it 
is still necessary. 

I do not see how any changes of great importance can be introduced into the 
teaching of the last two years, other than the one which I have referred to (omission 
of wave motion, etc., in the second class year), Personally I should be in favor of 
entirely dropping Spanish from the course. My experience has not been sufficient, 
however, to give me any great confidence that such a change would be wise. The 
opinions of officers serving on our Mexican frontier ought to decide in such a case. 

I now come to a point which seems to me of capital importance. 

The most striking defect of our curriculum is, it seems to me, the lack of any the- 
oretical instruction in purely military subjects during the first two years. 

The cadet enters the Academy with the idea that he is to become a soldier. His 
practical instruction at drill, and indeed during every instant of his life, is thoroughly 
admirable. But for two long years he is not in touch with the theory at the base of all 
this practice. I would therefore issue to the entering cadet a copy of infantry tactics 
and provide that his squad-drill master should announce each day what the practical 
exercises of the next day were to be. The cadet would present himself for those exer- 
cises with the theory of them in his head. The same plan could be followed with ad- 
vantage by the (commissioned) company officers. They should announce to their 
companies or to the battalion what movements were to be executed to-morrow. And 
when to-morrow came, many if not most, of the younger cadets would know exactly 
what was to be done, and would therefore profit by the practical exercises. Demerits 
freely bestowed for blunders would tend to make the younger classes quickly proficient. 
A similar plan should be pursued in reference to artillery and cavalry tactics. A half 
dozen lectures on the general theory which lies at the bottom of all systems of tactical 
manceuvres might be given, in camp, by the (commissioned) company officers and all 
formal recitations in the three tactics might be entirely abolished. What farces they 
were in my time, I well remember. 

By abolishing these idle exercises of pure memory a small amount of needed time 
will be gained ; but this is not my reason for suggesting the change. The real point 
is to show the entering cadet that he is, from the outset, expected to study and master 
by himself, the (simple) theory of tactics ; that he is a soldier—a prospective officer— 
from the beginning. 

If this point is considered carefully I think it will be found to be of real moment. 
We can foster in this way that intense professional spirit which is invaluable to the 
cadet and to the officer. In my opinion no special changes in the curriculum of the 
first two years (other than the omission of recitations in tactics) should be made. 
There has been a vast improvement in the methods of instruction lately and the work 
is done in a capital manner. The military character of the cadet is largely formed in 
the mathematical and other section rooms of the first two years. 

There are several minor details of which I might speak ; but I think I have covered 
the main points. It will be obvious that I, personally, think there is very little to 
change in our curriculum ; and still less in our methods. The secret of our success is 
the proportionally large number of instructors to the whole number of cadets. 

The feeling on the part of the cadet that he must hold himself in instant readiness 
for any duty in the section-room and out of it is the source of that cheerful prompt effi- 
ciency for which our army officers are distinguished above all others, 

I have said, in brief, what I think the Military Academy should do. I think the 
business of the special schools of application at Willet’s Point, Fort Monroe, etc., isto 
find out precisely where West Point leaves off, and to arrange their courses so that their 
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own students may supplement the West Point course as completely as time allows. If 
the Army is to have a school of Forestry, it should be attached to one of the graduate 
schools, not to West Point. 

I am totally opposed to the creation of a higher Board of Control over the Superin- 
tendent and the Academic Board. ‘The Chief of Engineers should be the Inspector of 
the Academy as he was from 1802 to 1866. It is well, I think, to retain the Boards of 
Visitors. Their influence is, indirectly, of great use to us. 

I cannot close this brief article without an expression of thanks to my Alma Mater; 
nor without coupling to it the names of the men who made her and keep her great and 
admirable—Thayer, Mahan, Bartlett and their colleagues and successors in the Aca- 
demic Board. 

Lick Observatory, Mount Hamilton. 

March 21, 1895. 


First Lieut. E. M, Weaver, R. Q. M., 2d U. S. Artillery. 


Lieutenant Hubbard's article in the January number of the JouRNAL oF THE 
MILITARY SERVICE INSTITUTION is a very carefully prepared paper. Evidently Lieu- 
tenant Hubbard has given deep study to the subject and has had access to authentic 
data. His arguments, criticisms and conclusions merit the thoughtful consideration 
of all who are interested in our system of military education. 

It is especially pleasing to one who has long advocated a closer and more supple- 
mental relation between the West Point course and the courses of the post-graduate 
military schools to have the question brought up for discussion in such a prominent 
way, and to have the arguments in favor of certain features of the proposition presented 
so clearly by Lieutenant Hubbard. 

While agreeing with Lieutenant Hubbard on many points, there are one or two on 
which [ differ with him, and my comments will be confined to these. 

When Should the Graduate Go to the Post-Graduate School ?—Passing over Lieu- 
tenant Hubbard's criticism of the crowded state of the West Point curriculum and his 
plea for a larger measure of practical work in connection with the theoretical course, 
I wish, particularly, to refer to une point, in regard to which, it seems to me, the 
author has gone astray from his ideal of a continuous and constantly progressive sys- 
tem of military education. On page 21, he advocates sending the West Point grad- 
uate to the army posts direct from the Academy, instead of to the post-graduate 
schools, and he postpones the selection of the arm of service by the graduate until he 
has served two years at his army post. 

It must be admitted that it will be very difficult, if not impossible, to terminate 
this two-year army service exactly at the expiration of two years, and, if it be net so 
terminated, the graduate would be thrown out from entering his proper class. There 
is little doubt that the graduates would not be regularly detailed to the post-graduate 
schools after two years or, indeed, after any definite period. Once at the army post 
the efforts of commanding officers to retain young lieutenants and the disinclination 
of young lieutenants to sever ties which often spring up about the interval named, is a 
hard team to pull against. The chances are the whole question would reduce to pre- 
cisely what obtains at present: when the time would come for the detail of a new 
class it would be a game of ‘‘ catch as catch can”; such officers would be sent as 
happened to want to go or had not sufficient influence to avoid the detail. It is evi- 
dent that a break occurs here in the complete scheme of education, and at a most crit- 
ical point,—at the very threshold of the real professional training of the graduate. 

The chief argument which has been advanced against sending the graduate direct 
from West Point to the post-graduate school is, that the young man needs a respite 
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from books for a period before entering upon the second stage of his education ; that 
the drive at West Point has been so steady and so hard that he has acquired a dislike 
for books and study and should in all propriety be given a little breathing spell before 
plunging him into other scholastic waters. This may be true, but those making use 
of this argument should be informed that the Artillery Council, in 1887, pointed out 
that it was possible to give the young graduate the interim desired free from books at 
the post-graduate schools, assigning him to certain practical work, which, while it would 
continue his training, would call upon him for no book work. He would take up in a 
practical way, matters pertaining to post and army routine, papers, board duty, court- 
martial duty, etc. ; and more thorough work in the special drills of his arm, and me- 
chanical manceuvres for coast artillery, than was possible to give at West Point. Under 
this suggestion the graduate would report at Fort Monroe, Fort Leavenworth and 
Willet’s Point after his graduation leave of absence and, the first year, receive instruc 
tion in these duties, rather than pick up the knowledge of them at haphazard, as he 
has to do at present, and as he would have to do under Lieutenant Hubbard's plan. 

Not only would this remove the objection named above, but it would yield advan- 
tages not associated with the other plan. 

When graduates are scattered to their respective posts under the operation of the 
present rule they come under the influence of as many different codes of instruction, 
drill, and discipline, in routine matters, as there are posts and commanding officers. 
At each post will be found some special constru:tion of the regulations, guard duty, 
etc. ; the possibilities residing within the personalities of commanding officers as to 
matters of post discipline and post routine being as wide as the limits of human na- 
ture. The first ideas of these matters here acquired by young officers give character 
to their entire subsequent professional life. If the commanding officer be an energetic 
officer and a good disciplinarian the young man is fortunate, but if the commanding 
officer be inclined to laxity in his methods and be indifferent to military matters, tne 
young officer will perhaps never overcome the bad effects of this service at his first post. 
It is, therefore, very important that the first post should be one free of these dangers. 

In this connection it sheuld be kept in mind that Fort Monroe, Fort Leavenworth, 
and Willet’s Point are army fosts in addition to being the points at which post- 
graduate military schools are located ; that these posts are always commanded by offi- 
cers of the highest standing in each arm, and that they offerto a young officer every 
advantage for instruction, in the matters referred to, that any other army post could. 
At these posts young officers would have their first impressions of the service formed 
in a mould of the best type for each branch. They would find at them larger garrisons 
than they would be likely to find elsewhere, and there are important disciplinary and 
tactical influences associated with large garrisons. The young artillery officer would, 
furthermore, find at Fort Monroe, alone, the means to carry on much of the practical 
work contemplated, especially that connected with the new ordnance and mechanical 
manceuvres. Finally, the engineers have found the plan to work well for their school 
at Willet’s Point, and there is no reason why it should not work equally well for Fort 
Monroe and Fort Leavenworth. 

Methods of Relief for the Crowded Condition of the Course.—Undoubtedly no one 
can know so well as any member of the Academic Board how difficult a matter it is to 
determine what is best toinclude in a curriculum which, limited to four years, must 
take up rough grammar school boys at one end and put down at the other young men 
properly grounded in all that is requisite for a subsequent professional life as engineer, 
artillery, infantry and cavalry officers, and the ultimate determination of this point 
must be left stricily with the Academic Board. With this as the controlling thought I 
venture, with the greatest diffidence, to submit only one suggestion. 
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It is believed that the Academy is entitled to some measure of relief by raising the 
standard of the entrance examinations. This point has been argued so fully pro and 
con that in taking sides, one has only to assert his conclusion. It is assumed, that 
candidates could be required to pass an examination which would include practically 
the studies of the first half of the fourth class year. Not only would this accomplish 
an absolute and direct saving of time but also an indirect saving through the higher 
class of material entering, which would be able to take in and digest more matter in all 
parts of the course. These two considerations, together, would go far toward giving 
the relief sought. They would serve to advance all classes one-half year, leaving six 
months for the assignment of other work. Cadets at the end of the second year could, 
therefore, be as far advanced as they are at present at the middle of the third year ; 
that is they would have finished the pure mathematics and have had six months of ap- 
plied mathematics. 

The question arises, would it not be possible for the Academic Board at this stage 
to decide which cadets of a class should take the further course looking toward en- 
trance into the Engineer Corps and Artillery, and which should take the rest of their 
course with a view to entering the Infantry and Cavalry. It should be kept in mind 
that the first interest in this matter is that of the United States and the decision of the 
Academic Board should determine what that interest is, rather than the preferences of 
cadets. The Academic Board now determines who shall not go into the Engineer 
Corps. Why should it not determine affirmatively which cadets should go into each 
branch, and why should not this division take place before the end of the course? If 
this were done the engineer and artillery cadets could be classed together and the in- 
fantry and cavalry cadets together for the third year (second class year) for instruction 
in certain subjects. The former would require some of the higher applications of 
mathematics to fit them for dealing with civil and mechanical engineering problems, 
with gun construction and ballistics, but the latter could well be exempted from this 
mathematical work, and, in lieu thereof, could be profitably assigned to, say, a deeper 
study of general history, than now obtains, to the study of German, or to a larger 
measure of practical work in the laboratories. As to the abstruse mathematics now re- 
quired of all cadets in the Department of Philosophy, it is believed infantry and cavalry 
cadets could acquire more knowledge, with just as much mental training, if descriptive 
text-books were substituted for the analytical ones now used. 

In the last year the Academic Board would be in position to differentiate still fur- 
ther the studies of all cadets. In this year it ought to be possible to give to each di- 
vision of cadets (engineer, artillery, infantry and cavalry) some instruction of a special 
nature which would, as it were, introduce them in thought to the opening studies of 
the post-graduate courses, and give them an inkling of the professional life beyond them. 

While exempting infantry and cavalry cadets from the study of permanent fortifi- 
cations and gun strains, for example, they would be enabled to take up the prelimi- 
nary studies of some campaigns ; it would enable engineer cadets to take up the study 
of some of the great civil and military engineering works, and artillery cadets could, 
perhaps, get some little insight into the principles and applications of machinery in 
mechanical engineering. Many artillery officers looking back on the undergraduate 
course have felt that it would have been an excellent thing if some practical instruction 
had been given us in the application of power to machinery and its transmission. If 
in our first class year we could have been placed on duty for a month, say, at some 
large gun factory or ship-yard for the purpose of simple observation and report, with 
the solution of some practical problem given—at the Bethlehem works or the Cramps’ 
ship-yard, for instance, we would undoubtedly have received instruction of the greatest 
utility to us, in our service with heavy sea-coast guns and carriages. 
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The suggestion therefore is, that by raising the standard of the entrance examina- 
tions and by adjusting the studies after the second year to harmonize with the require- 
ments of the subsequent careers of cadets, it is likely that it would be possible to 
meet some of the objections now raised against the curriculum of the Academy. 

The Superior Commission.—On page 19 Lieutenant Hubbard advocates a ‘‘ per- 
manent ” ‘‘ superior commission ” to ‘‘ reorganize both West Point and post-graduate 
courses” and to ‘‘ supervise the whole subject of military education in so far as it 
relates to officers and cadets.” 

The idea of adjusting and harmonizing the undergraduate and post-graduate 
courses is an excellent one and has been urged for a number of years by many, in dif- 
ferent ways, but is it necessary to create such a fermanent commission in order to 
accomplish it? Permanency begets conservatism, and, in course of time, it would be 
in order for a new reformer to suggest a still higher commission of the third order. 
It is believed the only permanent bodies necessary are those in direct contact with stu- 
dents, whether cadets at West Point or officers at the post-graduate schools,—the 
Academic Board and school staffs only need be permanent. 

It is thought the reform in question might be approached with less disturbance 
through such a board as that appointed in 1885 to consider the question of coast 
defense. In March, 1885, Congress passed an act directing that ‘‘ the President of the 
United States shall appoint a board, of which the Secretary of War shall be a member 
and president * * * to examine and report upon, etc.” The board was 
appointed in May, 1885, and made its report to Congress in January, 1886. This 
report has formed the basis of our entire scheme of coast defense, and as a guide and 
standard of reference has been of the greatest utility to all who have had to do with 
coast defense matters. In the same way a board might be created by act of Congress 
to consider the subject of military education, with special reference to the relation of 
the undergraduate curriculum to the post-graduate studies, and /o ‘he organization of 
the post-graduate schools on a basis of aw rather than the present precarious basis of 
orders and regulations. Such a board might be composed, besides the Secretary of 
War, of, say, the superintendent of the Military Academy, the commandant of each of 
the three service schools, and two prominent civilian educators. A report covering 
the ground indicated above emanating from such a board would serve at least to pre- 
cipitate many considerations which are at present still in suspension and thus clarify 
the question for further action. 

In this connection it might be well to call attention to the uselessness of one por- 
tion of the annual report of the Board of Visitors as appointed, organized and con- 
ducted under the present customs. Undoubtedly the Board does an excellent service 
in establishing good fellowship with Congress and with some few of our prominent 
citizens, and its report on the financial and administrative doings of the Academy will 
always be required, but it must be admitted that its report on or criticisms of the 
scholastic features of the Academy comes very near to being a farce. Why would it 
not be a good plan to separate this part of the report, as now made, from the rest, and 
turn it over to a special board of, say, three leading expert educators to be appointed 
by the President as other members of the Board of Visitors are, to visit the Academy 
at such a time and for such a length of time as may be necessary to report fully and 
intelligently upon the working of the curriculum in practice and the results achieved ? 
Suppose, for example, the president of Harvard University, the president of Chicago 
University and the superintendent of the New York City Public Schools had been ap- 
pointed such a board last fall, and that they had spent the month of December at 
West Point making observations of and taking notes on all matters educational ; they 
could have reported intelligently on the effect of the West Point system on each of the 
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four classes, and would have gone home, not merely to point out defects, but, perhaps, 
to endeavor to put in practice some of the forces discovered in operation at the Mili- 
tary Academy. In other words, it is believed such an arrangement would be mutually 
beneficial : it would bring to the Academic Board fresh, each year, competent criti- 
cism of the nature and value of the work done at the Academy, and, by reaction, pos- 
sibly something akin to the discipline and honest student work we get might be carried 
to and germinate among the civil students of the land. 

In conclusion, I think we should all thank Lieutenant Hubbard for his excellent 
paper, and for having, through it, been the means of starting a discussion, which, it is 
hoped, will attract general attention to our system of military education. 
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HOW FAR THE LESSONS OF THE FRANCO.GERMAN 
WAR ARE NOW OUT OF DATE.* 


By CoLonet F. MAURICE, C. B. 


From the United Service Magazine, London. 


cussion, one is obliged to act very much as one does when one throws 

a bone toa dog, intending to watch how he will tackle it. One can- 

not tell beforehand precisely what meat he will find on it or by what end 
he will get hold of it, how much of it he will be able to crunch, and how 
much only to pick. One fully expects to see him turning it over and trying 
it in various ways. I say this because, in dealing with the deeply interest- 
ing question which has been assigned me, I want to turn the bone about a 
little. In the first place, extensive as the subject is already, I can hardly 
treat it rightly without extending it forwards and backwards. By extend- 
ing it forwards I mean this, that since first I had the honor of receiving the 
invitation to speak here this afternoon we have found ourselves in presence 
of a new war which, to say the least, presents certain remarkable features, 
and it becomes interesting to inquire how far, from the information we as 
yet possess about it, we are either able to confirm the lessons of the past or 
to add to them new deductions. By extending it backwards I mean this, 
that in order to judge how far what was new in the experiences of 1870 is 
likely to be met with again in future wars, we must, to some extent at least, 
compare it with the wars of an earlier period. Changes have, since 1870, 
been very numerous. We can best estimate the probable effect of those 
changes in modifying the lessons we have deduced from 1870, by consider- 
ing how far the peculiarities of the Franco-German War were the result of 
the changes which had been introduced before that time, and how far the 
more recent changes tend only to accentuate the differences from former 
wars or introduce altogether new conditions. 

I do not think that we, any of us, much doubt what was the most re- 
markable feature of the war of 1870. Important as “ organization’ has 
always been in all periods of war, we could not help having it forcibly 
brought home to us that in this great war of our own times organization 
was playing altogether a new part, and had acquired an importance such as 
it never had before. It is hardly too much to say, as marking the contrast, 
that during the campaigns of the Peninsula Wellington triumphed, during 
the period when France was conquering Europe Napoleon triumphed ; but 
that during the 1870 war, not Von Moltke, but the organization which Von 
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Moltke had created before the war and guided during it, triumphed. Was 
this an accident of that particular war, or does it represent something that 
under the modern conditions amid which we live is likely to be continually 
repeated ? I do not think that it is by any means difficult to show that the 
conditions of modern life and the circumstances of modern warfare make 
it certain that this experience, ¢/zs lesson of the 1870 war, will last at least 
for our time, and for any period of war with which we are likely to be con- 
cerned. I do not say that Napoleon’s dictum, that “in wara man is every- 
thing, men are nothing,” has ceased to be at all applicable to our time. 
Without the Von Moltke no effective organization is likely to be created ; 
but I do say that the form in which the genius for war of he man is likely 
to be shown is that of creating and working a great organization rather 
than that of making dashing personal strokes upon a battle-field. How 
the circumstances of our time have brought this about has often been 
pointed out, and I need hardly now go over a many times told tale. It is 
more interesting to note that our actual experience since 1870 has fully con- 
firmed this lesson of the war. That the war of 1877-78, between Russia 
and Turkey, confirmed it I, at least, certainly believe. It will assist me to 
crunch that very troublesome bit of my bone which is represented by the 
word “ organization,” and to arrive at an understanding of what we mean 
by it, if I ask you for a moment to call to mind the nature of that con- 
test. 

The Giant of the North hardly succeeded, even with theaid of the sturdy 
dwarf whom he was obliged to summon to his assistance, in crushing the 
breath out of the “sick man” sufficiently to make that feeble valetudina- 
rian, who had been supposed to be z# extremzs before the contest began, sue 
for terms. He himself lay panting, groaning, and almost helpless after the 
effort it had cost him. 

Now, certainly, this was not due to lack of that of which we have lately 
heard so much—undeveloped strength, undeveloped resources. I do not 
think that | am using a fanciful illustration if I say that what was wanting to 
the giant was something which may be veryclosely represented by that kind 
of development of undeveloped strength, undeveloped resources, which is at 
present being so admirably and scientifically given to the individual soldier, 
under your Royal Highness’s supervision here, by our Superintendent of 
Gymnasia, Colonel Fox. As there will be many matters properly included 
in “organization ” on which I cannot touch to-night, I shall content myself 
with this suggestion, that whatever tends to give to an army, by previous 
preparation, as nearan approach to the effective unity and healthy codper- 
ation which is represented by a sound and well-trained mind ina sound and 
trained human body, is a necessary part of it. I do not think that the ex- 
pressions which are constantly used by everybody in commenting on the 
efficiency and success of the Prussian organization would be true unless 
that is what is meant by it. Nowsee whether we do not already know 
enough of the present war between China and Japan to confirm this lesson 
at least. I can hardly cite a better summary of the facts for my purpose 
than that picture of Mr. Tenniel’s in Pusach—which so admirably repre- 
sented the broad fact which had startled and, despite the tremendous issues 
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involved and the horrible circumstances which have attended it, involun- 
tarily amused us all—Jack the Giant Killer over the body of the blubbering 
giant. 

For what has it been that has manifestly been the cause of the startling 
successes of Japan? No doubt you may put the thing in many ways, but I 
find that almost everybody instinctively summarizes the facts by saying, 
“ What an extraordinary power of organization Japan has shown.” A few 
of my friends have also pressed on me the inquiry—to which as yet we 
have no answer—* Who is the man?’ They say that a development and 
employment of resources so thoroughly thought out, so consistent, so com- 
plete, so uniform, must imply that it is the work of some one man inspiring 
and setting to work all the rest. As we know nothing about the matter, and 
for practical purposes it is not very important to us, at all events just now, 
to guess who the man is, I may pass that by. I only mention it as one of 
the questions suggested by the situation to many acute observers. Who- 
ever he is, we, at all events, have this consolation, that, if such an one there 
be, he is a man like Von Moltke; so loyal, so patriotic, that his identity is 
lost in his work, and that it is only among nations where crown and people 
are one that that breed is produced. 

Apart, however, from the cause of this developed power, the conviction 
as to the fact that it has been produced, that the little Jack has shown in 
his defeat of the giant a capacity for war which we may all admire, and 
from which we may have something to learn, is so far as I have observed 
so general, almost so universal, that I doubt whether it is necessary to make 
any answer to the one or two writers who have suggested that the resist- 
ance which Japan has met with has been so insignificant that her successes 
do not show much proof of power. I think it will be sufficient to say that 
we at all events are sufficiently familiar with expeditions and campaigns as 
to which we do not doubt that, if only our men get a fair chance, the actual 
fighting need not give us much concern, but that nevertheless we some- 
times succeed in not giving them a fair chance, with results very different 
from those which have attended the efforts of the arms of Japan. When 
we do gain a great success, those who see most of the work know best how 
much is due to the leaders who have planned and executed it. The lazy 
reader of warlike operations fancies that all war is simply a question of what 
I may perhaps best describe as battle fisticuffs. We here all know that war 
is a very differentthing. We understand that when the Japanese succeeded in 
delivering at the right time and at the right places, within striking distance 
of the Chinese at Ping-Yang, three several armies which had started from 
three several ports, no two of which were within one hundred miles of each 
other, and all separated by great mountains and considerable rivers, they 
did a very remarkable thing. The nature of that achievement was not 
affected by the feebleness of the subsequent resistance. A very active 
enemy within Ping-Yang might no doubt have made the operation much 
more difficult than it in fact was. The Japanese had the best reason to 
know that the enemy within Ping-Yang could not be very active. The 
disorderly soldiery had so frightened off a population, disposed at first to 
be more friendly to the Chinese than to the Japanese cause, that the army 
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within Ping-Yang had the greatest difficulty in obtaining sufficient food to 
live, and were in no condition to move. Therefore if the three forces could 
be brought together simultaneously within striking distance of Ping-Yang, 
and could then codperate, it was a wise and safe move. That it was a very 
difficult one is I think sufficiently apparent from this, that I may venture 
boldly to challenge any one to cite an instance throughout the whole past 
history of war where it has been successfully accomplished. I might hes- 
itate to say that of my own knowledge, though I think that if such a thing 
had occurred I should know of it. The decision of the greatest of all stu- 
dents of war, of the man from whose indefatigable research no detail es- 
caped, is decisive upon the point. ‘“ Such operations never come off ” was, 
as I have elsewhere quoted it, the dictum of Napoleon.. In presence of it 
we may afford to smile at the supreme knowledge of war of those who tell 
us from certain high quarters in the anonymous world that “we do not re- 
quire to go to the battle of Ping-Yang to teach us the advantage of a flank 
attack.” Certainly we do not. We do require to be “eyes” and not “no 
eyes” if we are to get any good from the study of any military operations 
whatever. We have had no such description as would enable us to judge 
how far the tactical working at Ping-Yang, or elsewhere, was carried out in 
detail in accordance with the deductions which the Germans have them- 
selves drawn from their own experiences in 1870. That in the main, and 
so far as the circumstances demanded it, the Japanese began by intending 
to apply those deductions we may I| think safely assume. We know that 
they have made a most careful study of them, and that they were taught 
by the best instructors they could get from Germany. How far the expe- 
riences of their own war have induced them to modify those deductions we 
do not know. Moreover, the lesson would not be presumably of great 
value if we did know what it was. For here the inferior fighting power, the 
inferior organization, the inferior skill, the inferior weapons of the Chinese 
would altogether confuse the conclusions we might draw. The Germans 
have had only to consider how, with equal or superior numbers, they should 
meet men supplied with the best weapons with which modern science can 
provide them. We have in our own wars had some sharp and some very 
encouraging lessons, that the methods that are forced on armies which have 
to contend against magazine-rifle and modern artillery, are not applicable, 
or necessary, for fighting against men armed with such weapons as many 
of the Chinese seem to have had. Therefore, interesting as it will be to 
obtain more detail, I do not think that we shall, when we get it, have very 
much to guide us, in these earlier battles at all events, as to the question 
with which we are now dealing so far as that is determined by mere vic- 
tory. There may, however, be other points, even as regards the tactical 
conduct of an action, as to which we may pick up useful hints. We have 
had as to the general arrangement of the troops for battle, pretty complete 
accounts of two of the fights—that at Ping- Yang, and that at the passage of 
the Yalu. Both present similar characteristics. In the case of Ping-Yang, 
the form of the attack naturally followed the nature of the march. Appar- 
ently, the left and centre of the three columns had been brought into pretty 
close codperation before the battle began. The column which formed the 
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right in the attack, came from Gensan on the East Coast, being undoubtedly 
connected with headquarters bya field telegraph. It carried out a pure 
outflanking movement directed from its original line of advance, and there 
can be no doubt that during the battle its codperation with the remainder 
of the army was regulated by the same means—the field telegraph. Simi- 
larly at the fight at the passage of the Yalu the operation began by the 
detachment, on the day previous to the passage, of a brigade under Colonel 
Sato. After clearing out certain minor detachments, this force, unques- 
tionably connected by wire with the main army, occupied ground immedi- 
ately in rear of that portion of the Chinese army which was the object of 
attack. In the selection of their position on this occasion, the Chinese had 
made a good old-fashioned blunder. They had divided their army into 
two parts, separated by the considerable river the Ai, which here flows into 
the Yalu. The whole Japanese attacking force was therefore able to throw 
itself on a body, said to be about 7000 strong, on the east side of the Ai, 
without the remainder of the Chinese army being able to lend it the least 
assistance. When, subsequently, the victorious army crossed the Ai to move 
against that portion of the Chinese forces which had not been engaged, 
they found the place it had occupied abandoned before their arrival. So 
far as these general conditions of attack and defense are concerned there is 
nothing remarkable about the action. The same blunder would have led 
to the same result in almost any other period of war. There is nothing in 
it which assists in the solution of our main question. The case is very dif- 
ferent with the point about the detachment of Colonel Sato. i need hardly 
remind you that, if not precisely from any of the actual circumstances of 
the 1870 campaign, yet from the whole of the condition of war disclosed by 
it, Sir Edward Hamley had in a very remarkable passage of his great 
book, anticipated as a not impossible or infrequent incident of battle, that 
an attacking general would precisely in this way send a detachment to the 
rear of the enemy he was about to assail, trusting for his safety in doing so 
to the field telegraph, and the temporary defensive or retaining power of a 
small force. You will remember also that his prediction received a remark- 
able confirmation during the 1877-78 campaign in Asia Minor, when Loris 
Melikoff defeated the previously victorious army of Moukhtar Pacha pre- 
cisely by this means. If, therefore, this incident of the detachment of Col- 
onel Sato shows nothing else, it shows how closely the Japanese have 
studied the latest phases of war. How much this detachment contributed 
towards rendering the victory decisive we do not know, but so far as it goes 
it certainly tends strongly to confirm one remarkable lesson drawn from 
the 1870 campaign, and to that extent to justify the general lines on which 
we drew conclusions from it. 

So far as the very meagre reports which we have received of the later 
operations enable us to judge, I think we may gather that the characteristics 
of them have been very similar to those of these earlier ones. Separated 
bodies have been worked, both during long marches and for battle purposes, 
by means of the field telegraph, with a freedom which would have beenim- 
possible without it. Great inconvenience has been caused by the frequent 
cutting of the wire. In the case of the now most advanced, the extreme left 
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brigade of the rst Army, a check sustained by the centre and right of that 
army separated this brigade at times by more than fifty miles from head- 
quarters. The connection over so great a distance of a detached brigade in 
such a country by a mere field-wire is a bold and novel experiment, and it is 
not surprising that the link should have been severed, and that the brigade 
should for a time have been lost by the commander-in-chief. Nevertheless, 
the employment of this very detached force has so far justified itself, that it 
is this brigade which, having ultimately established its connection with the 
other brigade of the left division, has, with its help, done all the fighting in 
the neighborhood of Haitching, the two being then at least fifty miles in ad- 
vance of any other forces of the 1st Army, but in full telegraphic connection 
withthem. Moreover, on the actual battle-field the two brigades appear to 
have been, from considerable distances, brought together in an effective way, 
again, no doubt, by the field telegraph. 

Now let us consider how far this affords us any answer to our main ques- 
tion. When we speak of “ the lessons of the Franco-German War,” it is ob> 
vious that different people may have derived different lessons from it, that 
the phenomena which it presented may have been, as we, in fact, know that 
they have been, differently read by different observers. To some it seemed 
that the one lesson of those campaigns was never to miss an opportunity for 
attacking; to others, that the breech-loader had conferred an enormous 
advantage on the defense. To some it seemed that the one great change 
was that from fighting in close order to fighting in dispersed order; others, 
especially of late years, since the actual remembrances of the battle-fields 
have become somewhat dimmed by time, have come to the conclusion that 
all that was a mistake, and that we cannot fight too closely shoulder to 
shoulder. To some it has seemed that the losses inflicted at a given spot, at 
a given moment, were so tremendous, that as these will certainly be increased 
by the magazine-rifle, Maxims, Gardiners, modern shrapnel, and the other 
developments of artillery, the only solution was that at which the Ameri- 
cans arrived at the end of their Civil War—the use of the spade and pickaxe. 
As there are those to whom this seems a very unheroic conclusion, let me 
say that it was supported by men in presence of whose judgment most of us 
would be shy of using such language. It is not only that Lee and Grant are 
names which make us speak in such a matter with bated breath, but thatat 
least if any man in any army anywhere knew how to lead skilfully and 
gallantly in attack, that man was Skobeleff. After all his splendid efforts he 
was of the same mind as Grant and Lee. On the other hand, there are not 
a few of us, who, though we do not feel at liberty to treat the opposite opin- 
ion with quite the scorn that is sometimes used about it, do remember 
some Crimean experiences, and as I think, at least certain conclusions to be 
derived from the American war itself, and even from the latter part of the 
1877-78 campaign in Europe after the Russians had taken to intrenching. 
We think that men who have been taught to fight very skilfully behind in- 
trenchments will not fight very gallantly in front of them,and remembering 
that, as I have put it elsewhere, “under all conditions of arms, and in all 
periods of war, it has been on the moral force of armies that defeat or vic- 
tory has mainly depended,” we fear lest a war of mere intrenchments should 
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reduce armies to a condition in which there will be left little of that spirit 
which nails victory to standards, Some drew from the severity of the losses 
‘by day the conclusion that the army which first so practised night work as 
to gain precision and confidence in night marches and night attacks, would 
defeat every other. There are, yet further, some, not, | think, many, who 
altogether deride the losses inflicted by modern arms of precision, saying 
what is quite true, though for practical purposes not very relevant, that if 
you total up the losses inflicted in the course of a battle by the short cut- 
and-thrust sword of the Romans, or by the Brown Bess and smooth-bore 
gun of Peninsular days, the loss of life of any of those old battles was 
greater in proportion to numbers than the loss of life in the battles of 1870. 
It would be equally true to say that the loss of life which is incurred every 
day in the streets of big towns by peoplecrossing them is, beyond all meas- 
ure and compare, greater than the loss of life incurred in the same time by 
people jumping off precipices. The reason is that none of us are deterred 
from crossing the streets by any fear of being killed, and that when each 
accident occurs there is no escape from it, while none but suicides jump off 
precipices. So acertain severity of loss inflicted by our modern weapons 
produces the same effect on those who are responsible as was produced on 
the old German Dragoon in the Peninsula who would have ridden against 
any number of Frenchmen, when, finding that he was leading his regiment 
over the edge of a hopeless ravine, he pulled up, saying, “1 vill not kill my 
young mensch.” If it did not produce that effect on the leaders it would 
certainly in a short time produce it on the men, and if it did not produce it 
on the first set of men they would simply all be killed, and the lesson would 
reduce the total loss of life in the battle, because, seeing the precipice, 
neither would local commanders take the responsibility of “ killing their 
young mensch,” nor the“ mensch”’commit suicide. I have rather more 
elaborately discussed this notion than the rest, because, looking upon it as 
a feeble fallacy of just that plausible kind which affects those only who do 
not think out a question, I do not wish to allude to it again. 

Each of the other different deductions, various and conflicting as they 
are, have, I think, much to be said in favor of them. For, as it seemed to 
me immediately after the war, and seems to me now, in regard to all these 
points, if we put that war of 1870 in its proper place, not as the one source 
of all information for the conduct of war, but as then the latest and still, on 
the whole, the most valuable for us, the real lesson in regard to them is, in 
its essence at least, a very old one, one that may be expressed under a very 
ancient form of words—this, namely. In military matters, as in others, 
there is a time for every purpose under heaven—a time to attack and atime 
to refrain from attacking, a time to intrench and a time to refrain from 
intrenching, a time to make a night attack and a time to refrain from mak- 
ing a night attack, a time to fight or move in close order, and a time to 
fight or move in dispersed order. The question of questions is to know 
when and how to do these things. How are we to learn it? In the first 
place who are “ we” that have to learn it? That brings me back to what I 
spoke of as the first lesson, as ] read it, of the “ 1870” campaigns, confirmed 
as I think it has been by each war since then. It can hardly be better ex- 
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pressed than it is on pages 110 and 111 of the “Infantry Drill Book.” In 
saying that organization had acquired an altogether new importance, I 
meant, amongst many other things, first and chiefly this, that throughout 
the war decisions had to be formed on their own judgment by quite subor- 
dinate leaders to an extent which had never in any civilized army been the 
case before. During the early stages of the war the result was chaos, be- 
cause neither the Prussian army nor any other had been prepared for the 
conditions under which they found themselves, and therefore the trained 
habit of codperation, of working to a common end, and that end the one 
designed by the supreme leader, had not been so acquired as to be opera- 
tive when prescribed words of command could no longer be issued or heard. 
There was no adequate bond to replace the rigid fetters of drill. Gradually 
during the war, thanks to the splendid peace training of at least the Prus- 
sian army, the unity that was needful wassecured. The head had resumed 
its proper position in the organism, because the limbs and sinews moved in 
accordance with its inspiration. But the essential change was one in the 
moral character of discipline. The realization may not have been as perfect 
as it seemed to us at the time and from a distance to have been. The crit- 
icism on the details of which we have had so much of late years in the frank 
statements of German officers may all be true or may, as we have also heard, 
be gross exaggerations from particular incidents. It would indeed have 
been extraordinary if an army, finding itself as this did, under circumstances 
which had not been anticipated in its previous training, could have worked 
out without hitch a perfect method. But at all events, as a lesson from the 
war, all were agreed that the essential condition of success was a unity of 
action due to previous training, a trained knowledge how to tackle difficul- 
ties, and a trained capacity to codperate for an assigned end without many 
orders. No limit could be placed defining a rank that would be exempt 
from this necessity. Immediately after the war, writing as a subaltern, I 
ventured to say : “ The habit of command must cease to be the habit of exact 
prescription and become the habit of clear instruction. All training must 
tend to develop the qualities which are essential for such a mode of action. 
Officers of all ranks must be continually having'to carry out orders for the 
execution of which they will have to trust to their own judgment; other- 
wise they will be apt to think, when they find themselves without express 
prescription, that they have only to follow their own sweet wills.” Nearly 
a quarter of a century later I still think that that is the most essential part 
of the whole matter, because however important other elements of effective 
organization may be, the nature of the vital force which animates the whole 
is and must be the most important of all. No changes that have taken 
place seem to me in the smallest degree to have modified that necessity. 
All of them have tended to make it more important. Here let me once 
more refer to our modern gymnastic instruction, which I have already men- 
tioned as a summary in regard tothe man of the ideal we want for the army. 
It is on its own merits, however, a most essential part of the building up of 
a modern army. For it follows that if the great change be one in the moral 
character of discipline, the discipline we want must be instilled into the 
recruit from the moment he joins. That that is just what is being done in 
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the best possible way in the gymnasia here J, at all events, feel no doubt. 
It is impossible for me for lack of time to enlarge on the subject, but I can- 
not say how important I think it. To return, however, to the general prin- 
ciple, as I quoted it from my own words used just after the Franco-German 
War. We have gone a long way in that direction since those days. I am 
quite sure that we have not gone too far. I sometimes fear that the hank- 
ering after something that will avoid the necessity of exercising judgment 
which was engendered by old conditions and the old formal drill, even now 
in the teeth of the explicit directions of the drill book, affects us injuriously. 
The wish to have a fixed attack formation is strong, and I have known not 
unfrequently officers in command of small mixed forces think that, no mat- 
ter what the circumstances, they escaped all necessity for considering them 
by directing, as the one panacea for all ills, their infantry commander to 
form for attack. 

That expression has become very nearly a happy substitute for the dear 
old “Go on, Sergeant-Major,’’ as an escape from all responsibility and all 
thought. Perhaps I shall best arouse the attention of some young officers, 
if there be any here who do not realize it, to the importance of not failing 
to study seriously for themselves the question, at least, when to order men 
to move in attack formation, and when not, by citing a melancholy exper- 
ence of my own. I was once on a board which had forced on it the un- 
pleasant duty of recommending an officer not to be promoted to the 
command of a battalion, on the very first day on which we saw him in the 
field. The board was quite unanimous on the point, and two very excellent 
lieutenant-colonels who were acting as umpires very regretfully took the 
same view ; felt indeed that it would have been impossible to come to any 
other conclusion. Nowthe initial blunder which led to all the others which 
were made on that occasion was that the battalion which formed the infantry 
part of the small force had been ordered to form for attack under circum- 
stances which made that operation not only a complete misconception of 
the orders that had been issued, utterly inapplicable and tending to inter- 
fere with their execution, but, combined with certain other errors that 
followed, positively dangerous and disastrous. Lest I should be misunder- 
stood, I will add that it was no question of any difference of judgment as 
to the strength of some position to be attacked, but of an order given under 
wholly irrelevant circumstances. Therefore, I would implore all those who 
are even looking to their own career alone, not to imagine that they can 
shelter themselves behind any convenient for nulz, but to realize that they 
must cultivate their own judgment and to consider how best that is to be 
done. For in its degree, exactly in proportion as our tests come to be sound 
tests, securing for us what we want for the new phase of war, it will be this 
test of soundness of judgment which will fall upon ranks far below those 
which are affected by the examinations for promotion to the command of 
regiments. 

What obstacles, however, stand in the way of any of us acquiring what 
is thus wanted? How far do our circumstances enable us to apply those 
lessons of the 1870 campaign which we most feel still to beapplicable? For 
among those very lessons I may take it safely that one was and is that an 
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abstract knowledge of them all would be wholly useless to us without the 
means of taking advantage of them during peacetime. For surely that is 
the reduplicated lesson of 1870 in the fields of France and of 1894 in Man- 
churia. We have in both cases the most marvellous exhibition of power 
due not to long war experience but to a certain advantage acquired purely 
by what had been done in peace. In order to deal with the question which 
I have asked, “‘ What obstacles stand in the way of our acquiring what is 
wanted ?” I must ask you for a short time to travel with me to past times 
and distant countries and then to come very close home. First I want to 
insist on the fact that this peace creation of an army for war is, to a great 
extent at least, peculiar to our time. All of you are familiar with the fact 
that the great wars of the end of the last and the beginning of the present 
century were ushered in by an invasion of France. What were the condi- 
tions of that invasion? In France there was no organized army worthy of 
the name. It had gone to pieces with the Revolution. On the side of the 
invaders there were first the army which Frederick the Great had created. 
Only thirty years had passed since the end of his great war. It was the 
most renowned, perfectly equipped, and organized army of the day. Sec- 
ondly, there was the quite recently war-tried army of Austria fresh from 
the experiences of war with Turkey. The invasion utterly collapsed in 
presence of the levies of Revolutionary conscripts organized by Dumouriez. 
There is a good deal of poetic license about Coleridge’s statement that the 
arm of Revolutionary France “ made mockery of the warrior’s tramp,” but as 
summing up the facts of the collision here between developed and undevel- 
oped strength it represents the facts sufficiently closely for my purpose. 

By 1813 Wellington had created in the Peninsula a splendidly organized 
and equipped army—“ an army that could go anywhereand do anything "— 
but it was an army that had been formed almost entirely by long years of 
war. Its excellence depended on training in the best of all schools—a war 
in which for five years its organization had never been broken up and had 
been gradually perfected. 

The army, by help of which Prussia developed into Germany, overthrew 
Austria, and conquered France, was essentially a peace creation. It really 
owed its regeneration, if not its birth, to the failure of the old army in 
1849 and in 1859. Ina certain sense there were traditions in Prussia which 
favored the idea of an army created in peace time for war. For the germ 
and nucleus at least of the Army of Liberation, of the army which fought at 
Waterloo, had been brought into existence during peace time. The army 
of the past, moreover, may be said to have been rather in a condition of 
uspended animation than dead, at the time when that peace development 
was to begin which was to make it the most powerful of all existing armies, 
though opposed to two both repeatedly tried in war, while for fifty years it 
had only had the experience of little wars with Denmark, in which only a 
small fraction had been employed. Profiting by that experience Japan has 
during peace time created a warlike instrument, the perfection of which is 
not to be judged only by its success in the field but by the unmistakable 
evidence that we get from all observers of its splendid working and com- 
pleteness in all its parts. 
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Now I must ask you, having considered these cases, to look back a little 
into our own history. I do not know whether many in this room have had 
the opportunity of talking freely with officers who joined or were serving 
in the English army in the forties, and realize what the condition of things 
was at that time. If not, let me try briefly to describe it to you as I have 
heard it from them. 

That glorious army made in war, “ which could go anywhere and do any- 
thing,” was not in a state of suspended animation. It was stone dead. 
Fortunate indeed was it that among the proud mottoes of our regiments, 
one at least should boast as an omen of happy augury for the future, that 
mindful of their ancient warlike worth, even their exuvie had in them the 
spirit to triumph. For of any vestige of an army that could go anywhere 
and do anything, nothing but exuviz and ashes remained. Nay more, even 
the ashes had been scattered over the country. We were evidently taking 
as our motto for the army “ Our exuvie triumph.” We could not take as 
our motto “ E’en in our ashes live the wonted fires,” for to keep warm, ashes 
must be in a large heap, and ours were divided into handfuls, given as a 
spoil to be raked over by the local tradesman and local mayor. How does 
that condition of the army fifty years ago affect us now? What has it to 
do with the question I have propounded ? Much every way. My difficulty 
lies in following the innumerable threads of connection between that time 
and this, and twisting them into a cord for the purpose for which I need 
them. First let me say that it was from no want of vitality in the grand 
old Peninsular army that it had died. Nor was it even from any lack of a 
tradition in its ranks, favorable to the keeping up of life during peace time, 
or even in a measure to the creation, or re-creation, of such life by peace 
exercises. I guarded myself by saying that it was almost entirely a war- 
created army. In fact, though the peace of Amiens was so brief as to be 
little better than a truce, it had been long enough to enable Moore, at 
Shorncliffe, to show what could be done by peace work to perfect an army 
for war. The one portion of our army which, if any had, had retained 
within it some sparks of life, even in the forties, were the disjointed limbs 
of that Light Infantry Division which had been trained in peace time by 
Moore, at Shorncliffe, and had been boldly ridden with hard hands and 
sharp spurs, not without fierce neighing under such treatment, by Crawford 
in the Peninsula. No, it was from no sickness, from no attacks of internal 
disorder or malady, that that army had died. It had been done to death by 
England. That is the first and the most vital point which I want you to 
consider. 

I should suppose that there are not many here who are likely to have 
come across the first number of a new magazine which has recently been 
sent to me. It is by no means especially addressed to a military audience- 
Its title, Zhe Minster, will suggest to you that it is not. Indeed, if I may 
judge from one of the articles which deals with the relation of the civil 
engineer to military work, the writers assume that their audience is inspired 
with a sentiment in regard to soldiers very characteristic of a certain phase 
of English life. They want to excuse anything that is good for the trade 
in improved weapons by saying that if only they can manage to frighten 
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those wicked soldiers by insuring their being killed, why, they will get 
peace. A most Christian sentiment surely! It is much as if whilst train- 
ing cocks to fight, | salved my conscience by reflecting that if I could only 
frighten the cocks by making the spurs deadly, I should stop cock-fighting. 
That, as you will see, has a pretty close bearing on my subject, for it comes 
into happy contrast with the article which! venture to ask you to read, and 
for the sake of which I refer you to 7he Muster. It is written by the man 
who, if any Englishman does, knows Japan—Sir Edwin Arnold. He tells 
us very clearly the causes of Japanese success. I cannot so epitomize what 
he says as to bring out all that | should like to do, but the essential thought 
may be conveyed in the following short extracts :— 

13. He tells how the “ Japanese —earnest, exact, and artistic in all things 
—have carried into the organization of their army and their navy that same 
conscientious craftsmanship and minute fidelity as to details which you see 
all over the land; wherever a carpenter fits a plank, or an artist carves an 
ivory netshuke, or a Japanese lady ties up a present for her friend. 

“In Japan, unlike China, it is held noble to be a soldier. In consequence 
the Japanese regiments are not only well recruited, but splendidly led by 
officers educated in warlike science. 

“The system under which China has stagnated was secretly fatal to 
patriotism, loyalty, faith, manhood, public spirit, and private self-respect. 
In Japan, on the contrary, those virtues, rooted anciently in her soil, have 
never ceased to blossom, and produce the fruit that comes from a real, 
serious, and sensible national unity. 

“In fact, the whole land from the Emperor to the lowest ninosku, or 
‘leg-man,’ has been consolidated by one great heart-beat of national effort, 
and the consequence is that the vast, unwieldy, inarticulate mass of Chinese 
strength has gone down before the flag of Japan, like rice before the har- 
vest knife.” 

Now, certainly, during the second year of the Crimean War, and during 
the Indian Mutinies, it was as true of England, as it is now true of Japan, that 
“the whole land, from Her Majesty to the lowest crofter, was consolidated 
by one great heart-beat of national effort,” though not, alas, as has been the 
case in Japan, to the exclusion of party strife. Unhappily, our dear England 
lives in a condition of halting between two opinions. I fully believe that if 
we were engaged in a great war there would be many a village in Britain 
that would be ready for such sacrifices, as Sir Edwin tells us are now every- 
where made in Japan, in order that the whole national wealth and strength 
may be thrown into the struggle. But the cold fit succeeds to the hot fit, 
and then the consciousness that national life implies the fulfilment of na- 
tional duties, and that the time will come when national duties cannot be 
fulfilled, unless the right arm and the left arm of England are both kept in 
the meantime in a condition of readiness to act, is lost. Then all attempts 
of soldiers to do their duty, or to learn their duty, such as it would be 
looked upon as shameful in England for any other men to neglect in learn- 
ing theirs, are confused with “ Militarism” and denounced accordingly. 
The doctor who goes to watch men and women writhing under the most 
hideous agonies to which the human frame is liable, is not looked upon as 
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a cruel monster, but as one who is honorably preparing himself for stern 
duties that will relieve human suffering hereafter. The lawyer who watches 
a skillful pleader winding the rope around the neck of a miserable mur- 
derer, is not accused of enjoying the spectacle of mental torture, but as do- 
ing the wisest thing he can to train himself for future duties. But the one 
service which is national, or nothing, receives in its preparation for duty no 
national sympathy. As to the present aspect of that matter I shall have 
something to say hereafter. For the moment I return to the point that in 
the thirty years which followed Waterloo, England, in one of her cold fits, 
had strangled the army which Wellington had created, while he, anxious to 
save such déérzs as he could, had allowed them to be so scattered through- 
out the land, and so hidden from view, that all life had gone out of them. 

I have spoken of battalions, but the destruction which fell upon the 
infantry was nothing in its completeness to that which smote my own regi- 
ment. Old men, scarcely able to mount a horse, commanded the things 
called troops or companies. But I must not enlarge upon the pathetic 
picture. Some here may have seen a contemporary sketch of the Wool- 
wich parade ground of those days. Under such circumstances, what inter- 
est in their profession could any of the best men take? Some threw them- 
selves eagerly into scientific pursuits, and became great authorities about 
magnetic observations, geodetic surveys, and the like. But for the most 
part, those who had gradually risen by length of tooth to the top, were, as 
Sir Edwin Hamley once said of them in my hearing, “ignorant, and proud 
of their own ignorance.” Certainly, here and there, one who was known 
as “an old Waterloo man,” survived, and was accordingly in his village 
supposed to be a Wellington. The country generally, the army perhaps 
even more completely than the country, failed to realize in regard to that 
scratch pack that was gathered at Waterloo, the point of the Duke's say- 
ings that every one that fought there was not a hero, that it was the worst 
army he ever commanded, and that he had had a villainous staff. Any of 
the idle and ignorant subalterns whose arrival inspired him with disgust, 
as substitutes for his splendid officers of the Peninsula, was an oracle to the 
end of his life, because with natural British pluck he had gone through that 
glorious day. Let me cite you a specimen, with his own account of the 
vast warlike experience on which his reputation rested, given by him as it 
used to be, when, high in place, high in authority, as one of the survivals of 
a long peace, he laid down the military law. I will change his name, though 
it may be familiar to some here. * When I was (¢. ¢., as a last joined sub- 
altern) at the battle of Waterloo, Sir Alexander Dickson rode up to me. 
Says he to me, ‘ Mr. Smith, do you know what you are firing at ?’ and I to 
him, ‘I do not, Sir Alexander Dickson,’ and he to me, ‘Mr. Smith, do you 
know that you are wasting your ammunition?’ and I to him, ‘I do, Sir 
Alexander Dickson.’ With that, Sir Alexander Dickson rode away, and we 
won the battle of Waterloo. Any change of the most trifling description is 
to be deprecated.” 

More wonderful still, as indicating the extent to which such forces con- 
tinue operative in an army long after those who have exercised them have 
gone to their graves, I used to hear that story told soon after I joined the 
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army by men who, though much‘senior to me, were in the full vigor of 
youth. I, in my innocence, always.heard it, and-have often quoted it as the 
reductio ad absurdum of that kind of talk. To my amazement, I ascertained 
not long ago that one of those who most frequently recorded it for the ben- 
efit of us youngsters in those days, had always believed the deduction to be 
a perfectly sound one, and wished us to realize theiniquity of any attempts, 
such as had been made even then, to restore life to the army. 

Now, the thing I want to insist upon is, that between us and the great 
time of the Peninsular Army there intervenes a long period of death, dur- 
ing which all sorts of ideas and traditions took root which had no connec- 
tion with that glorious period at all, but arose solely from the imaginings 
of men who, by no fault of their own, but by the willful act of the people of 
this country, had spent their lives in a way that was not only no prepara- 
tion for war, but tending to make them hostile to all attempts on the part 
of others to prepare themselves for it. Some few of them, indeed, had even 
been through some part of the Peninsular campaigns in the lower ranks. 
Now, as Frederick the Great put it, a mule or an ass may go through many 
campaigns and be none the wiser at the end of them. Not a few of the 
mules and asses of the Peninsula had become great authorities among their 
entourage. If the army had been in any way gathered together it would not 
much have mattered. The mules and the asses would have received the 
kicks to which they had been well accustomed in the war. But the few 
men of knowledge who still lived, and, as far as circumstances permitted, 
worked in the army, could produce no effect beyond their own regiments. 
They were isolated in distant stations. Moreover, wisely, I think, from 
their point of view, one of the most fixed and established traditions that 
had beer. set up by those who deprecated change from that condition of 
death, was the military and moral degradation of reading anything. I have 
been told that this tradition came down so closely into our own time that 
some of my own contemporaries remember when it was considered disgrace- 
ful for a subaltern so much as to glance at a drill-book. A military book- 
seller, who, naturally, perhaps, looked at that question from a different 
point of view, recently told me that some years‘ago a venerable officer who, 
not in war, but in peace time, had done some valuable work for the army, 
completely lost his temper with him and stormed at the iniquity of the idea 
of its being of any advantage to an officer as a warlike preparation to read 
anything. “ Did Wellington's officers read ?” he asked. 

Well, sir, before I answer, as I propose to do, that question, I want, as 
time presses, to consider how, when we were in that slough of despond 
when the forties had opened out into the fifties, and war was manifestly in 
sight, we began to struggle out of the mud. Nothing could save us from 
those disastrous consequences of our then condition, which Sir Evelyn 
Wood has been recently so graphically photographing for us. One man at 
least thought he saw clearly the direction in which we had to move in order 
that we should be able to fight at all as an army, and not as a mere con- 
gress of braves. He did much else; but two or three notable things that 
he did concern me at this moment. By his influence the army was pro- 
vided with the very best and newest form of weapons. He formed the 
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camp of Chobham, and he founded this library. Was he right that those 
things represented, at least in principle, the essential conditions of reform ? 
Has his judgment been:confirmed by the. lessons of .1870 and the lessons of 
1894? or were those men right who taught the army in its then condition 
that “any change was to be deprecated,” and that any knowledge of the ex- 
periences of war in the past must be destructive of the warlike quality of 
an army for fighting in the future? Sir, to state those questions is to an- 
swerthem. The experiences of 1870 and of 1894 have absolutely confirmed 
his judgment. It has been by eagerly watching for and adopting the very 
latest improvements of all kinds, it has been by sifting, testing, and trying 
the innumerable productions of the fertile inventive genius of our time for 
themselves, and on their own judgment, by being the first to adopt and 
apply whatever is worthy of adoption, that alike, Germany and Japan have 
taken one great step in peace time which has led to their perfection in war. 
It has been by bringing their armies, not specimens of their armies, together 
on ground where it was possible for all arms to be trained in large bodies, 
and for all to become accustomed to the combined working of all arms, 
that they have alike attained the second great step in their organic effi- 
ciency. Lastly, it has been by reversing the idea that the more ignorant a 
soldier was of the past the better he woulti be in the future, it has been by 
cultivating knowledge and judgment in all ranks, that beyond all dispute 
they have attained the third most important step. 

Alas, with us the national cold fit succeeded to the hot fit. The rifle, 
the camp, and the library were accepted, not as what they were, the repre- 
sentative facts of much greater ideas, but as final, or almost final, in them- 
selves. We did not judge for ourselves in any but the rarest instances as 
to any improvement that was required. We, avowedly at least, adopted 
the principle of stifling invention, of waiting till we could follow in the 
trail of others. We left the great mass of the army in that condition of 
scattered fragments which had been the most disastrous feature of the ex- 
uviz period. Contenting ourselves with specimens at Aldershot and the 
Curragh, the great number of stations were left to consist of isolated bat- 
talions, if even battalions were together, isolated, at best even now, double 
batteries and isolated cavalry regiments, often themselves scattered, all 
without ground on which it was possible for any of them to acquire train- 
ing in the essentials of modern warfare. These are things which show how 
indispensable to the carrying out of the lessons of 1870, where most up to 
date, it is that we should have behind us that “great national heart-beat ” 
of which Sir Edwin speaks. No one knows better than your Royal High- 
ness, and there is no one in this room who does not know, how tremendous 
a strain it has been upon Aldershot, even to test the knowledge in command 
of mixed bodies of troops of officers for promotion. Why isthat? What 
does it imply? What is further implied is the almost impossibility of 
giving even here the practice which it is only fair that they should have in 
the work in which they are to be examined. Surely this at least, that if 
they have, as they sorely complain, and, as we all know is the case, nowhere 
else unless it be at the Curragh, the opportunity of obtaining that practice, 
it is because, except those specimens of the army which are gathered here 
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and at the Curragh, no part of the army is in sufficiently large bodies or 
has adequate ground on which to practise the lessons of 1870 or any others. 
The local tradesman and the local mayor have retained their hold upon the 
fragments which have taken the place of the ashes of the forties. Every 
attempt to carry out the principle which underlay the formation of the 
camp at Chobham, by either withdrawing troops from small stations where 
they have no chance, or even purchasing ground that will make at least the 
practice of small bodies somewhat better than it is, is resisted by local greed. 
Parliamentary pressure is brought to bear to resist the one; the hope of 
fleecing the government sends up the price at once to resist the other. As 
long as that is so the most important lessons of 1870 are not applicable to 
us, confirmed though they have been, as more than ever necessary if we 
could apply them to-day. I am sure that these crimes against patriotism 
are only committed in ignorance, but | do not know how that ignorance is 
to be cured. Who but soldiers understand to the full the injury these things 
do tous? No soldier can reach those who do them, unless, perhaps, an 
appeal from your Royal Highness, who has other claims than those of a 
soldier, to awake that national sentiment, which must to some extent have 
been startled by seeing an Eastern nation so manifestly surpass us in sus- 
tained patriotic feeling, might go home. At any rate I am sure of this, 
that there never was atime when officers of the army were more keenly 
anxious to learn all they can to fit them for undertaking those tremendous 
responsibilities of which the present condition of war throws at least a 
share upon every man in every rank, if only the country will give them a 
chance of doing so. But in that matter the lesson of 1870, as of that of 
1894, is that which Sir Edwin Arnold has so well brought out. You will 
notice that in every sentence it is not of the “ Japanese Army” that he 
speaks, but of “the Japanese.” It is a national question whether “ patriot- 
ism, loyalty, faith, manhood, and public spirit” are still virtues to be cul- 
tivated, or whether what brings into contempt their exercise is the thing 
that will best draw sympathetic laughter from the readers of Christmas 
numbers and applause from crowds of electors. As long as lord mayors 
feast us one day because the country has obtained by our means what it at 
the moment had a passing whim for, and the next, compliment their new 
guests on the fact that their honors have not been due to “ blood-guilti- 
ness,” there is a halting between two opinions which for our efficiency spells 
ruin. Certainly Gordon did well to turn his scornful back upon that sort 
of business. Either the army is a thing of which the country is proud, not 
because it looks so pretty at reviews, but because it is a stern school of 
preparation for the most solemn duties that can be Jaid on man or nation, 
duties not to be undertaken lightly or on slight cause, but which a nation, 
when the occasion arises, will neglect at its peril, or it must dwindle and 
perish, as ours did in the forties. The lesson of 1870 is confirmed by that 
of 1894, that in that case, at least for the time, and till purgatorial fires 
have renewed its youth, the nation will, under present conditions, sooner 
or later go down with it, as it will certainly deserve to go down. 

I have touched on what I understand to have been the ideas of the 
great founder of this Library, in regard to the adoption of the rifle, and the 
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camp, antecedent as they were to 1870, and I have endeavored to show that 
they have been confirmed by the lessons of that year and of the time since 
then. I have said nothing of the Library itself, and 1 have yet to answer 
the scornful question “ Did Wellington's officers read?” I have reserved 
both these till now, because I want to bring them in afrofos to an apology 
for the way in which I have tackled my bone. There are a great many 
lessons of the 1870 campaign to which I have not even alluded. Time 
would hardly have permitted me to do so, if I was adequately to deal with 
those which seemed to me to be the most important points. But it would 
not have been possible for me if I had had ever so much time to summarize 
into convenient formulz the lessons in regard to the strategic movement 
of armies, the tactical conduct of troops, and the various other matters 
which are, I think, certainly to be learnt from a study of that war, and then 
to consider how these would be modified by the changes which have taken 
place since 1870. From what I said about there being a time for every pur- 
pose under heaven, you will, I think, infer what I mean. My view is, that 
we gain enormously by studying the experiences of other men in war, if we 
take into account all the circumstances under which they acted, and con- 
sider how far the circumstances under which we are, or are likely to be 
placed, would modify those experiences. I do not think you gain much by 
having in your mind short abstract statements of what ought, or ought not, 
to be done on certain occasions. Asa matter of fact I have never known 
a man tell me “the text-books say so and so,” without finding that he had 
applied his precept to some case to which it was manifestly inapplicable. 
Take even such a dictum as the one I have quoted from Napoleon, “ such 
operations never come off.” Was Napoleon wrong? Certainly not! He 
was absolutely right! Only, when he wrote, that wonderful little connect- 
ing wire which eliminates distance, and enables brains hundreds or thou- 
sands of miles apart to be in direct communication with one another had 
not been invented. Now this, my view of the nature of the study which is 
most useful and profitable for us is confirmed, at least so far as the cultiva- 
tion of tactical judgment is concerned, by a book in this library which is, I 
venture to think, one of the most noteworthy which has ever been pro- 
duced on any art, by a master of that art. The greatest master of the art 
of war in our time has, in “ Von Moltke’s Tactical Problems,” with a pa- 
tience, a clearness, and a simplicity unrivalled, given us his teaching of the 
lessons of our time. It consists not of abstract statements, but of concrete 
examples. Some of them do no doubt, as is pointed out by the staff which 
edits the volume, require modification under present circumstances. That 
will always be the case in war. No one can so anticipate all the circum- 
stances with which a man will have to deal, as to save him the trouble of 
taking them all into account in arriving at his decision. The very latest 
improvements we have, whether cycles, the skates which Colonel Fox has 
been describing for us—if, as | fully believe they will be, they are so per- 
fected as to enable us to employ them freely—modern shrapnel, high ex- 
plosives, machine guns, magazine rifles, must be reckoned with ; but unless 
all the circumstances are taken into account, any abstract statement, “ this 
ought to be done; this ought not to be done,” seems to me at least to be 
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only misleading. That volume is unique. It is to my mind inconceivable 
how any soldier can imagine that such teaching is “ unpractical,” and that 
some study of mathematics to replace it deserves to be considered fora 
soldier practical whilst this is theoretical. That that opinion is held by 
some soldiers for whom I have a very great respect, I am wicked enough to 
believe to be one of the accursed legacies of the forties, when, as I have said, 
some of our ablest men in sheer disgust betook themselves to Quaternions, 
and the like, as more practical than any soldiering they saw, or any study 
of war that was put before them. They have left pupils behind them who, 
if they had been brought up in a different school, would be the last men to 
hold such opinions, and would have come to appreciate Von Moltke too 
highly to dare in such a matter to put their judgment against his. And 
now for the answer to the question about Wellington's soldiers. If you will 
consider the matter for a moment you will see that in the mouth of the 
questioner it is at once so comic, and so thoroughly characteristic of the 
school to which he belonged, that the circumstances of the question are in 
themselves worth noting. In reality, it is a positive dogmatic assertion of 
the negative, based on what? Means of knowledge he has none, for the 
only means by which he could know whether Wellington himself, whether 
the fighting Picton, whether Graham, Lord Lyndoch, whether Crawford, 
Benjamin Shaw, Kennedy, whether to go among the captains and sub- 
alterns, Charles, William, and George Napier, or to go higher again, their 
beloved master, Moore, were students of war, he must read himself in order 
to know. To suggest such a thing to him would have been almost worse 
than asking him to commit murder. Therefore he prefers dogmatically to 
assert an absolute falsehood. There was not one of the men of that time 
who showed their practical knowledge of war sufficiently for their lives to 
have been recorded for us as examples, of whom it is not true that they 
devoted themselves to the study of their profession as an art. They were 
all especially great students of Napoleon, and they were familiar with his 
precept, “ Read and re-read.” But here I am anxious to make a distinction 
between their time and ours. Captains and subalterns like the Napiers, 
who meant going ahead, and in their eagerness in actual fighting never did 
more than just get through alive, and nearly always managed to get them- 
selves severely wounded, read to a man, but during such a war where 
knowledge of the art was so thorough in the higher ranks, that in the very 
course of the campaigns the best instruction could be given, it is very pos- 
sible that there were those who did not read among some of the lower 
ranks, who yet in that eminently practical school learnt much. I do not 
know of them. Moreover, hardly for any in the Light Division, but for 
many elsewhere, the carrying out of subordinate duty in those days did not 
involve much exercise of judgment. Therefore, it was natural that Sir 
Charles in urging his younger brother to read, should put it before him as 
holding out the promise of distinction. I am very certain that in our day 
he would not have put it in that way. He would have said, “ Now that 
the fulfilment of your ordinary duty in war may at any time call upon you 
to exercise your own judgment, you cannot fulfill that duty without know- 
ing much of what has happened in the past, in order to judge what is likely 
to happen in the future.” 
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There is a certain very natural modesty in men who have never seen a 
shot fired in anger which makes them afraid to believe that they can in any 
way compensate that loss of experience by studying the experiences of 
others. Certainly, it is true that no account of what happens in war can 
altogether convey to one who has never seen anything of what it feels like. 
Nevertheless, it is precisely those who have seen most of war who have 
urged the study of its experiences as a practical preparation on those who 
have not. Therefore, Sir, as the campaign of 1866, that of 1870, and above 
all, that of 1894 have shown us how much in this third matter may be done 
in peace to prepare for war, I think that the foundation of this Library, 
also anticipating, like the others, those lessons of 1870, which have been 
most confirmed by more recent experiences, was one of the most practical 
and valuable steps that he, to whom in so many other ways we owe so 
much, could have taken to redeem our army from the slough into which 
it had fallen, to restore to it connection with its glorious past, and to pre- 
pare for it as glorious a future. That, like all the more important lessons 
of the Franco-German War, on which I have touched, is not “ out of date,” 
but is one of the best checks we have to prevent our mistaking the forms 
which will pass away for the essential spirit of the lessons which have a 
vitality that will at least outlive us. 


SUBSISTENCE OF TROOPS IN THE FIELD. 
By Ligut-CoLtoneL T. C. SCOBLE, Retirep List. 
Canadian Military Institute.* 


N an essay on “ Imperial Defense,” by Charles Dilke and Spencer Wilk- 
] inson (1892), the following statement is made :— 

“ The army corps is a complete subdivision of an army, and is man- 

aged entirely by the general who commands it, taking his instructions 

as to the purpose and nature of his movements from the commander-in- 

chief. It consists of a number of bodies each having its own chief, so that 

the army corps general deals only with these chiefs. These bodies are two 

or three infantry divisions, and the groups belonging to the army corps, of 

artillery, engineers, transport, commissariat, medical service, police, and 

post-office. Each of these bodies hasa special function requiring knowledge 
and practice forits performance. None of them can be improvised.” 

“If, therefore, an army corps when wanted for war is without any one 
of its necessary elements, though the rest are perfect, the corns cannot be 
used. If, for example, either infantry, artillery or medical service were im- 
perfect, the fighting power of the army corps would be impaired. If trans- 
port or commissariat were wanting, insufficient or unskilled, its fighting 
power would be absolutely destroyed, for the whole force would be helpless 
unless men and horses were regularly fed and the troops supplied with am- 
munition. The commissariat collects the food ; the transport conveys it and 
al! other requisites to the troops. Without these services the troops cannot 


* By permission. 
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enter on acampaign. Transport and commissariat duties are as difficult as 
those of infantry, cavalry, or artillery, and equally require special training. 
These branches, like the others, must be trained and organized in peace. 
Officers and non-commissioned officers must be there, with a nucleus of 
men and horses to be completed to war strength on mobilization by the 
recall from the reserve of men previously trained, and by the acquisition of 
horses previously assigned for the purpose.” 

“The lines of communication in home defense would be the railways be- 
tween the army and the great stores and centres of industry. The officers 
to be in charge of them during war ought to be appointed in peace, and 
provided with the necessary officers and men. The arrangements for pro- 
ducing or providing the necessaries of war must also be prepared during 
peace.” 

Such are the ideas which have impelled me to compile this paper, em- 
bodying as concisely as possibie the system of food supply in modern 
armies. For the necessity of some organization in the Canadian Militia 
we have only to recall the experience of 1885, when the supplies were fur- 
nished on the alternating principle ; z.¢. alternately a feast or a famine. The 
lack of proper method ; the shameless robbery practised by some whose 
duty it was to protect the public; and untrained and inefficient supply 
officers, cost the country dearly. The campaign may have been necessary ; 
it may have been successful; there are diverse opinions upon these subjects ; 
but there can be no divergence of opinion as to the absolute necessity for a 
better organized system of supply, should the Canadian Militia be again 
called upon for service in the field. 

Naturally, my first example is taken from the system at present laid 
down by regulation for the British service. Some of the regulations are 
not adapted to our country and the probable conditions under which our 
militia must enter the field, owing to our distance from our base of supply 
and the absolute lack of material of war in the country. But the general 
rules laid down can be adapted to our circumstances, and what cannot be 
improvised must be done without. 


THE IMPFRIAL SERVICE, 


The general rules governing the British transport service are embodied 
in the following extract from “ Regulations for the Supply of an Army in 
the Field, etc.,” issued with Army orders, dated 1st November, 1890: 

“Sec. I., 3.—The supply of an army in the field will be under a general 
officer or a colonel on the staff, according to the magnitude of the opera- 
tions to be undertaken. His official title will be General (or colonel) of 
Communications, and he will also have the command of the lines of com- 
munication.” 

“Sec. L., 9.—The troops required for the protection of the lines of com- 
munication and for duty at the base, advanced depot, or intermediate posts, 
will form a distinct organization, and will be under his command.” 

“Sec. IL., 11.--The duties of the General of Communications are as fol- 
lows: (a) He will keep the army in the field and on the lines of commu- 
nication at all times, and under all circumstances, supplied with food, 
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munitions of war, remounts, transport animals, and every sort of store it 
may require. 

“ Sec. II., 12,—His authority is paramount over all troops and over all 
Officers, halted or moving, along the lines of communication. He will issue 
such instructions as he may deem advisable, for preventing persons not 
belonging to the army moving about on the lines of communication. 

“ Sec. II., 16.—An officer, who should possess ability, great experience and 
a thorough knowledge of his profession, will be appointed to be command- 
ant of the base. 

“ Sec. II., 22.—As an army advances, each successive halting place which 
is established as a staging station on the lines of communication, must 
have means for accommodating the men and animals passing through. 
Some of these stations will be of greater importance than others; but all 
will require to have an officer in charge, who will be termed a station com- 
mandant. 

“ Sec. II., 28.—Each commandant at his own station represents the Gen- 
eral of Communications, and the orders and instructions he issues are to be 
regarded as emanating from that officer. 

“ Sec. III., 52.—The supply duties of an army will be placed under a staff 
officer, on the stafi of the General of Communications. 

“Sec. III., 61.—Rations will be supplied upon the demand of authorized 
officers, who will be responsible for the numbers demanded and that they are 
only for those entitled thereto; or they may be ordered to be provided by 
local authorities when troops are billeted. 

“ Sec. III., 71.—The supply officers, will, upon demand of the medical 
department, furnish all hospital supplies, including medical comforts. 

“ Sec. 1V., 72.—All the transport of the army will be placed under a staff 
officer, styled the ‘ Director of Transport,’ who will be an officer on the staff 
of the General of Communications. 

* When necessary, the railway service will be placed under an officer to 
be styled the ‘ Director of Railways,’ and all that strictly appertains to keep- 
ing the lines in good order—extensions, necessary repairs, personnel, etc.— 
will be under his charge.” 


The following memorandum “on the establishment of an assumed line 
of communication for an army,” is abbreviated from Section 4, Army Orders, 
dated 1st December, 1892: 

I.—The details given are on the assumption that the campaign will be 
in a temperate climate, that the army in the field consists of one army corps 
and one cavalry division. and that the line will be roo miles long, viz.: 50 of 
railway and 50 of road. 

Stations for such a line would probably be provided as follows :— 

A base (probably on the sea-board). 

One special station. 

Two first-class stations, (where it is decided to collect stores, or where 
there are large hospitals, veterinary establishments, a field arsenal, the ter- 
minus of a railway, or a break of gauge). ‘ 
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Three second-class stations, (where animals for transport are kept, where 
troops entrain or detrain, or where there are general stores.) 

One advance depot (whence all requisitions from the front are filled, 
and regimental and departmental supply wagons are refilled). 

II. Whatever the length or description of line, supplies will be arranged 
for as follows : 

(a) A certain quantity of ordnance stores and commissariat supplies are 
carried with the mobile army in regimental and departmental trans- 
port. 

(4) Requisitions for commissariat supplies are made in the country where 
the campaign takes place. 

(c) Supplies collected at the base are passed daily along the the line of 
communication, and distributed to the army from the advanced 
depot, or from moveable magazines (where the advanced depot is 
connected by a serviceable line of railway with the base) which work 
between the advanced depot and the field army. In any case the 
advanced dep»t must be moved forward as the troops advance, in 
order to be as near the field army as possible. 

III. The Medical Department arranges for stationary hospitals where 
most convenient on the line of communications, and for one or more gen- 
eral hospitals at the base of operations. 

IV. The Ordnance Store Department has its principal store at the base, 
and a secondary one at the advanced depot. When opportunity occurs, 
regiments draw ordnance stores and clothing from the advanced depot. 
But these are drawn only to supply deficiencies, not to increase stocks. 

The probable number of troops employed on such a line of communica- 
tions, would be as follows: 


Staff at headquarters, base, stations, and advance depot............ 598 all ranks 

Staff at sick horse depot, remount depot, etc............ 
1 Fortress Company Royal Engineers............ .. 
2 Railway Companies Royal Engineers..... 
6 Companies Army Service Corps. 
2 General Hospital (400 beds each).......... 


5280 horses 
1720 carriages 
The weight of supplies and stores to be sent up daily for the require- 
ments-of an army corps is estimated at 300 tons (of 2240 Ibs.) supposing 
that meat, forage, and wood were carried. If cattle, hay and wood were 
obtained in the country, this weight will be proportionately lessened. On 
the basis of 300 tons daily, the distance being 50 miles for wheeled trans- 
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port, it is estimated that 1320 wagons, carrying 2 tons per load, drawn by 
5280 horses, driven by 1320 drivers, will be required. 

The civilian laborers, etc., are established in a depot on the line of com- 
munications, under a staff of 4 officers, 19 non-commissioned officers and 
men, including 2 interpreters. 

There are 5 field ovens respectively at base, base hospital, advance depot, 
and at each of the stations on the line of communications. There are also 
at the base, 27 field ovens, in store. They are made of sheet iron; weigh 
from 320 to 342 lbs. (according to pattern) complete with equipmentof tins, 
etc., and can bake 100 rations of bread (150 lbs.) at a baking. The Alder- 
shot pattern is carried in the general service wagons of the Army Service 
Corps. 

The general transport of a field army is furnished by the Army Service 
Corps. They supply transportation for staff, medical department, signal 
service, field bakeries, and ordinary ordnance stores. The detail attached 
to 
An Inf. Brig. comprises 4 officers, 192 N. C. Off. &« men, 30 ongenes ome, 232 horses 


A Cav. Brig. 158 39 
An Army Corps ‘‘ 259 84 344 
A Field Bakery ‘‘ 305 56 


The Army Service Corps has two departments: “ Transport” and “ Sup- 
ply.” The Supply companies furnish clerks, storekeepers, issuers, coopers, 
carpenters, butchers, bakers, etc. It is their duty to issue, as it is the duty 
of the Transport Department to convey, food and supplies from the advance 
depot to the troops. 

A Bearer company accompanies any large detachment of troops when- 
ever it is likely to come into collision with anenemy. It comprises 


1 Surgeon Major. 4 Sergeants. 
2 Surgeon Captains, or Lieutenants. 1 Bugler. 
1 Warrant Officer. 32 Bearers. 
I Quartermaster Sergeant. 21 Rank and File. 
1 Compounder. 
Total, 64. 
Transport attached from Army Service Corps: 
1 Subaltern. 29 Drivers. 
1 Sergeant. 63 Horses. 
10 Privates. 


In the British service the food supplies taken with a battalion of infan- 
try in the field are as follows: 

On the man.—Some food (biscuit or bread in : haversack and meat in mess 
tin) to last during the march or battle, until the supply wagons come up— 
probably late in the day—and an emergency ration (hitherto called the 
“iron ration”), which is only to be used under orders from the general or 
other officer commanding the force on the spot (except in case of dire ne- 
cessity) and then the fact must be at once reported to the brigadier or gen- 
eral commanding the division. 
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In the company and headquarters wagons.—One day’s reserve ration of 
biscuit, meat, and groceries, in cases; and a pannier with one day’s grocer- 
ies, broken up for distribution on arrival in camp. 

In the supply wagons.—One complete day's rations (fresh or preserved, 
according to circumstances) for regimental issue on reaching the camping 
ground. 

Water is supposed to be obtained locally, but every man should carry 
water or tea in his water-bottle on the march. 

Summary of food, for which the commanding officer is responsible, on 
marching off in the morning from camp or quarters : 


Reserve rations in headquarters and company wagons..............-- I Ss 
And 1 day’s groceries in panniers..... 

Rations in supply wagons (for issue on arrival in camp)...........+.-- I 


Total, 3% days’ regular rations, and 1 day's extra groceries. 


The wagons carry also 2% days’ forage for the horses, riding and 
draught. 

The system of supply of rations, etc., in the field must vary more or less, 
according to circumstances. It would usually, however, be as follows: 

The men would start with some broken rations in haversack and mess- 
tin, a special issue being made to provide this, on leaving barracks or ship, 
and with “emergency ” rations, as may be ordered. 

The regimental transport would start with the supplies before described. 

As soon as the troops arrive at a camping ground, wood for cooking and 
grass for horses would be cut locally by fatigue parties told off for the pur- 
pose, and the cooks would prepare the kitchens. 

As soon as the regimental transport arrives, the distribution of the sup- 
plies would take place. The amount of meat and biscuit or bread to be 
handed over to the cooks at once must be settled. It will often be conven- 
ient to hand over a portion only for the men’s dinners, and to cook the remain- 
der afterwards, and issue it to the men cold for the following day’s march. 
The groceries and a portion of the biscuit or bread would usually be issued 
after the dinners had been provided for. Grocery panniers, carried in the 
company wagons, are provided to facilitate the distribution of groceries by 
the quartermaster to companies, and by companies to the men. 

Unless there is extra transport available, it will be always found difficult 
to carry either fresh bread or fresh meat on the regular supply wagon. Meat 
as a rule should be slaughtered, and bread baked, when required for issue. 

As soon as the regimental supply wagons have been emptied, they 
should be driven to the commissariat supply depot, and filled up for the 
next day’s march. 

The next morning fires would be re-lit and tea or coffee (issued from 
company grocery panniers) prepared, if possible, before the march. 

“ Whenever it is practicable to do so, rations should be issued direct to 
the soldier in quantities to last two or three days. It teaches him to econ- 
omize his food, so that when it becomes necessary, as it frequently is in war 
to give him several days’ supply at once, it may not be a new thing for him 
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to exercise discretion and care in using them properly. Commanding offi- 
cers in our army do the reverse invariably. When given several days’ ra- 
tions for their men they keep it in bulk, if possible, and issue it in small 
quantities ; telling you that if they gave it out to their men at once, they 
would eat it all in one day, or throw away what they could not eat, after 
their first meal. This is the old story of treating our men as foolish chil- 
dren. Let us in future endeavor to teach them to reflect and act as they 
would in civil life regarding their food.” —(Soldier’s Pocket Book.) 

Every infantry soldier for whom a rifle is provided, carries 70 rounds of 
ammunition, and the regimental supply wagons carry a reserve supply of 40 
rounds per rifle more. This amount must be maintained by the officer 
commanding the battalion. 

The regimental transport for a battalion of infantry is as follows, when 
wagons are used : 

i— 2 horses 


Wagons for headquarters’ supplies and baggage............. 2— 8 
Wagons for companies’ supplies and baggage..... ......2.......00 4—16 
Wagons for regimental supplies. ... ... 2— 8 

Pack-mules for ammunition... 2 mules 

& mules 


The regimental transport is in charge of a subaltern officer with a detail 
of 1 sergeant, 24 drivers and 12 wagon-men. 

When the regimental supplies are carried on pack-animals, a detail of 
92 drivers is required for the 240 pack-animals. In this case no wagon men 
are detailed. 

Where camels are used, as they can carry twice the load of a horse, mule, 
or ox, Only 120 camels are required for the same service. 

“ The worst transport, and the most difficult to manage, is that by pack- 
animals. Asa rule, there will always be field artillery with an army, and 
wherever it can go, wheeled transport can follow.” 

“ During the late war in America every species of transport was tried ; 
animals, whether mules or horses, carrying loads on their backs, were 
given up at an early period of the war, and latterly the whole transport of 
beth armies, except the conveyance of the sick, was performed by long 
wagons drawn by six mules or horses, and driven by one man, who rode the 
near wheeler.” 

THE UNITED STATES SERVICE. 


The methods adopted in the U. S. service are probably more suited to 
campaigning in this country than any European model, and are therefore 
placed next to our own service regulations, in order that more apt compar- 
ison may be made. The following is an abbreviation of paragraph 1249. 
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U.S Army Regulations, 1881, prescribing the means of transportation of 
camp and garrison equipage for armies in the field: 

2. For the headquarters of an army corps, 2 wagons or 8 pack-mules 
for baggage, etc.; 1 two-horse spring wagon, 1 two-horse wagon and 10 
extra saddle horses for contingent wants; 2 wall tents for the personal use 
and office of the commanding general ; 1 wall tent for every two officers of 
his staff. 

3. For the headquarters of a division, 1 wagon or 5 pack-mules for 
baggage, etc.; I two-horse spring wagon, and 5 extra saddle horses for con- 
tingent wants; 1 wall tent for the personal use and office of the command- 
ing general; 1 wall tent for every two officers of his staff. 

4. For the headquarters of a brigade, 1 wagon or 5 pack mules for bag- 
gage; I two-horse spring wagon, and 2 extra saddle horses for contingent 
wants; I wall tent for the personal use and office of the commanding gen- 
eral; 1 wall tent for every two officers of his staff. 

6. These wagons and pack-mules will include transportation for all 
personal baggage, mess chests, cooking utensils, desks, papers, etc. The 
weight of officers’ baggage will be reduced so as to bring it within the fore- 
going schedule. 

7. Commissary stores and forage will be transported in the supply 
trains. When they are not convenient of access, and when troops act in 
detachments, the quartermaster’s department will assign wagons or pack 
mules for that purpose, but the baggage of officers or troops, or camp 
equipage, will not be carried in the wagons or on animals so assigned. 

8. For every regiment of infantry, cavalry, and heavy artillery of less 
than 300 men, for baggage, camp equipage, etc., 1 wagon; over 300 and less 
than 700, 2 wagons; Over 700, 3 wagons; 3 wall tents for field and staff; 1 
shelter tent for every other commissioned officer; 1 shelter tent for every 2 
non-commissioned officers, soldiers, servants, and camp followers. 

10. For the artillery and small.arm ammunition train: the number of 
12 pdr. guns multiplied by 122 and divided by 112; the number of rifled 
guns multiplied by 50 and divided by 140; the number of 20 pdr. guns by 
2, and the number of 414 inch guns multiplied by 2%4 will give the number 
of wagons allowed. 

The number of guns in horse-batteries multiplied by 100 and divided by 
140, will give the wagons allowed. 

For the reserve artillery, ammunition of 20 rounds to each gun in the 
armies, the number of wagons allowed will be obtained as follows: multiply 
the number of 12 pdrs. by 20 and divide by 112, and the number of rifled 
guns by 20 and divide by 140. - 

For every 1000 men present, armed and equipped for duty, of cavalry, 
infantry, and heavy artillery, for small-arm ammunition, 3 wagons. 

For carrying fuses, powder, and primers, with the reserve artillery am- 
munition train, 2 wagons. 

11. For general supply train to each 1000 men, cavalry, infantry and 
heavy artillery, for forage, subsistence, etc., 7 wagons, sufficient to carry 8 
days’ supply ; to each cavalry division, exclusively for forage, 50 wagons; 
to each battery for its proportion of subsistence, forage, etc., 4 wagons; to 
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each horse battery, for the same purpose, 4 wagons; to every 25 wagons of 
the artillery ammunition train, 5 wagons additional for the forage of the 
animals of the ammunition and additional wagons, baggage, camp equi- 
page, and subsistence of wagon-masters and teamsters. Ammunition trains 
will be loaded exclusively with zmmunition, so far as practicable. The 
baggage of drivers will be carried in the additional wagons allowed for that 
purpose. 

To each brigade of infantry, cavalry, and artillery, of not less than 
1500 men, for hospital supplies, 2 wagons; for every 1000 men additional, 1 
wagon. 

To each army corps, except the cavalry, for intrenching tools, 8 wagons. 

To each army corps headquarters, for subsistence, forage, and other 
stores not provided for herein, 3 wagons. 

To each division headquarters, for similar purposes, 2 wagons. 

To each brigade headquarters, for similar purposes, I wagon. 

To each brigade of cavalry, infantry, and artillery, for commissary stores 
to sell to officers, 1 wagon. 

For the ambulance train of each division, 2 wagons; for the ambulance 
train of an independent command, less than a division, batteries excepted, 
I wagon. 

15. It has been shown by experience that the advantage of keeping up 
regularly organized pack trains is not commensurate with the expense. 
200 pack saddles will be carried in the wagon trains of each corps. When- 
ever it becomes necessary “to pack” officers’ baggage, provisions, or am- 
munition, for short distances, over rough roads and broken country, pack 
trains will be temporarily made up by taking mules from wagons, not to 
exceed two from any one wagon. 

16. The maximum allowance of forage per day, for horses and mules, 
will be, for horses, public and private, 6 lbs. of hay and 14 lbs. of grain; for 
mules, 6 Ibs. of hay and 12 Ibs. of grain. On a march the ration will be 
only 10 Ibs. of grain. 

There is no prescribed field ration for the U.S. Army. When troops 
take the field on short expeditions, the commanding officer, after consider- 
ing the object of the expedition, the celerity of the movement required, and 
the character and extent of the facilities of transportation at his command, 
decides what articles of the ration he will take with him (ordinarily bacon, 
hard bread, beans, sugar, coffee, and salt) and leaves at the subsistence 
storehouse such articles as he does not need, taking the money value as 
company savings. If the expedition is to be one of extended period, the 
commander in the field establishes field depots whence the troops or com- 
panies can draw rations, and the parts of the ration that are not drawn are 
credited as savings. 

It has occasionally happened in large operations, that the commanding 
general of an army, owing to scarcity of supplies, has published orders pre- 
scribing a limited ration. This prescription only lasted until sufficient 
supplies were obtained to enablea full ration to be issued. When a limited 
ration is prescribed, no savings accrue except those that can be made out 
of the limited ration. 
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The usual field ration is as follows: 
lb. pork or bacon, 
1 Ib. hard bread or 1% Ibs. flour. 
15 lbs. beans or peas to every 100 rations. 
10 Ibs. rice or hominy to every 100 rations. 
10 lbs. coffee to every 100 rations 
15 lbs. sugar to every Ico rations. 
4 lbs. soap to every 100 rations. 
\{ lb. pepper to every 100 rations, 
I gallon vinegar to every 100 rations. 
4 lbs. yeast powder to every Loo rations, when flour is issued. 
No size and weight of packages to suit the army wagon is at present pre- 
scribed. The following are the usual weights of package : 


A bag of sugar weighs 100 lbs, net. 
A bag of flour weighs 100 Ibs. net. 
A box of biscuit weighs 50 lbs. net, 
A bag of rice weighs 100 Ibs. net. 
A barrel of salt weighs 280 Ibs. 
A box of soap weighs 60 Ibs. 
A side of bacon weighs 35 Ibs. 
A barrel of pork weighs 200 Ibs, net. (370 lbs. gross.) 
Approximate weight of 100 field rations (bacon and hard bread) 270 lbs. 
gross : 


Gross weight 1,000 rounds rifle ammunition............. 107 lbs. 


Approximate weight of stores and equipage, etc., of 3 officers, 60 men and 
63 horses for 30 days : 


Cavalry. Infantry. 

Officers’ baggage, supplies and 600 lbs. 600 Ibs. 
Ammunition, 200 rounds per man......... « 2,860 1,296 
Ammunition, 50 rounds per man, revolver........ .. 2... 240 
Camp and mess 522 485 
Soldiers’ winter clothing (each 2 blankets, % shelter tent, 2 

shirts, 2 undershirts, 2 pairs drawers, 1 rubber blanket or 

poncho, pales stockings)... 1,020 1,020 
Grain, 6 lbs. per head per day per animal.................+- 3,780 


12,964 Ibs. 8,585 lbs. 


Some idea of the amount of transport required by an army in the field 
may be gathered from the following statistics :— 

In 1862, McClellan’s army before Richmond, numbering 80,000, had in 
possession the following transport :— 


3,100 wagons, 
350 ambulances, 40 wagons per I,0CO men. 
17,000 horses and 8,000 mules. 
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After the battle of Antietam, the means of transport were :— 
3,911 wagons, 
go? ambulances, * 49 Wagons per I,000 men. 
21,176 horses and mules. j 
Generals Meade and Burnside, in the Wilderness campaign, had for an 


effective force of 125,000 :— 


4,300 wagons, ] 
835 ambulances, ' 34 wagons per 1,000 men, 


29,140 horses and mules, 

In the Appomattox campaign, 22 wagons per 1000 men. 

In Sherman’s march through Georgia, 42 wagons per 1000 men. These 
wagons contained 20 days’ supply for an army of 65,000 men, and they 
were replenished at the expense of the country through which he marched. 

The transport furnished for an army corps (43,191 all ranks) in the 
American service, is stated to be as follows :— 


Officers. Combatants. Non-com- Carriages. Horses & 
batants, Mules. 
Ammunition column ............. 12 350 121 -46 
26 774 469 2,967 


The difference between the “ fighting’’ and “ration” strength of the 
corps should be noted ; the former is (exclusive of officers) 38,784. and 
the latter is 43,191. 

One hundred rounds of cartridges are carried by the men on their per- 
sons, the small-arm ammunition wagons carry 36 additional rounds per 
man, and 64 rounds per man are carried in the ammunition column. With 
each field battery 231 rounds per gun are carried, 189 in limbers and cais- 
sons, and 42 per gun in the ammunition column. Horse batteries carry 168 
rounds per gun with the batteries, and 105 with the ammunition column. 

In addition to the ammunition column is the corps train carrying 5 days’ 
supplies of rations and forage. The rations require 344 six-mule wagons, 
and the forage 125 six-mule wagons. For every 25 wagons there is a wagon- 
master, I assistant wagon-master, and 4 extra teamsters. 

The “ Subsistence Department ” of the United States Army consists of 

1 Commissary General, 

3 Asst. Commissary Generals, ranking as colonels. 

2 Asst. Commissary Generals, ranking as lieut. colonels. 
8 Commissaries, ranking as majors. 

12 Commissaries ranking as captains. 

During the Civil War, the establishment was increased to 29 officers of 
permanent corps, and 535 officers for the Volunteer corps. Although the 
magnitude of the operations may be judged by the expenditure ($361,786,991 
from July 1, 1861, to June 30, 1865), in referring tu the operations of the 
Subsistence Department, Hon. E. M. Stanton, Secretary of War, said in his 
report for 1865, “‘ During the war this branch of the service never failed.” 


THE GERMAN SERVICE, 


In the German service there are 21 train battalions, with a company 
entirely composed of bakers attached to each. These bakers in time of 
peace are employed in the large garrison towns, to make bread for the 
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army. Each army corps has a battalion of the train attached, and trans- 
port is furnished by 775 two-horse, 261 four-horse, and 469 six-horse 
wagons. Another authority gives the train of an army corps at 1700 
wagons and 6000 horses. 

The medical and sanitary departments are admirably organized, as 
shown by the fact that the death rate, in time of peace, is less than in any 
other standing army, and in time of war better care is taken of the sick and 
wounded. 

The meat and other biscuits constituting the reserve supplies are made 
in the military bakeries and packed in cases containing 150 rations, show- 
ing place and year of manufacture, and net and gross weights. These sup- 
plies, as well as those of preserved foods of all kinds, are subjected every 
fourth year to a minute inspection, to get rid of those that are bad, and to 
select such as can be reground and mixed with new flour in the manufact- 
ure of new biscuit. 

In all recent campaigns, the German armies have been largely subsisted 
by requisitions and contributions levied on the country occupied by them. 
In, the Franco-German War “the usual forced military contributions which 
the victors exacted did not exclude a system of pillage and devastation that 
the present age fondly believed to belong only to a past state of warfare.” 
The aim of the German officers was evidently to exhaust all the occupied 
towns, and to make it absolutely impossible for them to assist towards the 
expenses of the war.” 

Gen. Hamley describes the method as follows :—“ The cavalry advanced 
guard lived by requisitions and billetting. With it were the officers charged 
with drawing up the requisitions, which were served on the local authori- 
ties. A certain time, generally 24 to 48 hours, was specified, within which 
the supplies must be collected and delivered at the point named. The 
column meantime marched on; the supplies were loaded on the wagons 
following in rear, and afterwards issued to the troops in the same manner 
as from the regular magazines.” 


THE FRENCH SERVICE, ° 


In the military renazssance of France, following the war of 1870-1871, a 
change in the methods of administration was effected, by which commanders 
of army corps in time of peace, and of armies in time of war, have absolute 
control of the supply system—no matter how extraordinary the require- 
ments of the general may be. He alone is responsible to the Minister of 
War. 

The military train consists of 20 battalions (10,383 all ranks), one of 
which is attached to each army corps. It provides regular transport for 
the supply columns, ambulances, postal and telegraph departments, and 
staff. The vehicles for these purposes are kept ready in the Artillery school 
of each corps d’armée. On mobilization, the number of companies in each 
battalion is doubled. 

To a corps d’armée (40,000 all ranks) is attached 10 train companies, 3 
administrative supply convoys, and a section of clerks and workmen, | field 
‘bakery, 4 ambulances, 6 field hospitals, with 2300 vehicles, and 9300 horses. 
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A field bakery column in the French army consists of 24 ovens, on 
wheels, drawn by 4 horses each, every oven baking 160 rations at each bak- 
ing; of 12 bake-house wagons, in which two of the bakers ride and pre- 
pare yeast on the march; of !2 four-horse wagons, and 12 two-horse 
wagons for flour, salt, etc. The section consists of 4 officers and 259 men, 
of whom 192 are bakers. The yield of the field bakery per day is about 
38,400 rations. 


GENERAL CONDITIONS, 


It is easier to provide supplies when acting on the defensive in one’s 
own country, than when engaged in war in the enemy’s territory ; for regu- 
lar communication with the depots and magazines can be organized, and if 
obliged to retire the surplus stores can be destroyed to prevent them fall- 
ing into the hands of the enemy. 

When troops are stationary, the question of supply is a comparatively 
easy one. But when they begin to move, the question becomes more com- 
plicated in direct proportion to the rapidity of the movement and the size 
of the army. 

It is now only possible to provide for the subsistence of an army by 
utilizing a railroad, or a fleet, to maintain communications with the sources 
of supply. By such means, armies can engage in any operation which will 
not endanger their lines of communication. 

The organization of a line of communications must be perfected in time 
of peace, for it is difhcult to organize a satisfactory system, or to alter an 
unsatisfactory system, after war is declared.. No army that does not pos- 
sess an organized transport, can enter the field on an equality with another 
which is provided with such an essential element. Efficient transport is 
as much a necessity to a modern army as cavalry, artillery, or engineers. 

Napoleon III. attributed the disaster of the French armies in the war of 
1870-71 to the ignorance of the conditions involved in modern transport, 
and the failure of the system of supply. 

It must be born in mind that during the concentration of troops, the 
railway lines of communication must not be calculated upon for movement 
of supplies. Prior toand after the strategical concentration of troops, they 
will be available. 

The hiatus between the terminus of a railway and the front line must 
be filled with wheeled transport equivalent to the utmost capacity of tke 
railway transport. The number of wagons to be employed depends upon 
the length of the gap,—the number of troops to be supplied,—and the 
number and condition of the roads to be traversed. 

After a soldier has exhausted the rations he carries on his person, he 
must be fed from the regimental reserve, which must be immediately re- 
plenished from the supply trains. Although the place of these trains is 
well to the rear of an army during a battle or in anticipation of a battle, it 
may be necessary during an action to provide subsistence for troops who 
have failed to receive their rations or who have lost them in the engage- 
ment. For this service a portion of the supply train should be moved to 
within half a day's march from the front line, and opportunities should be 
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sought to distribute such articles as require no preparation, such as biscuit 
and canned meat. After the battle, articles which can be rapidly prepared, 
such as condensed soups, erbswurst, coffee, etc., should be distributed. 
Neither fresh meat nor fresh vegetables should be issued. The evening of 
a battle, the regular issue of rations should be made, and the “emergency ” 
ration, if consumed, re-issued. If the battle is resumed the following day, 
the empty supply wagons are replaced by full ones, which, if the troops are 
pushed forward, conform to their movements, so as to be at any time avail- 
able for an immediate issue of food. 

When it is expected that the troops shall be partially subsisted by the 
country which they occupy, a supply officer must precede or accompany the 
advanced guard. His duty would be to purchase or collect by requisition, 
provisions for the supply trains. When the inhabitants are not unfriendly, 
the obtaining of supplies is facilitated by making purchases for cash, and 
by fixing fair prices. If the people are hostile, the task of supply is most 
difficult, as they will conceal, carry off, or destroy their resources rather 
than aid theirenemy. A notable example of this kind occurred in the in- 
vasion of Russia by Napoleon I., when the peasantry burned everything 
that could be of use to the invader rather than leave it for his use. De- 
stroying the crops during a retreat checks the pursuit by increasing the 
difficulties of supply, and gains time to the retreating force. 

The transport of supplies from the advanced depot to the front line is 
effected by convoys; where wagons cover the entire distance between the 
advanced depot and the front line without changing teams or shifting loads; 
by relays of wagons, horses and drivers; where the wagons are unloaded 
at each intermediate station and their contents loaded upon other wagons 
assembled for the purpose; or by relays of horses and drivers ; the wagons 
not being unloaded until they reach their destination. The latter method 
implies the wagons belonging to the army—the teams and teamsters being 
hired locally, and returning to their homes each night, having carried for- 
ward a full wagon for a stage, and returned with an empty one. 

The method of transport by alternate relays (of wagons or of teams) 
may incur greater losses, more failures, or greater damage to supplies, 
than that of convoys, but it accelerates the movement and divides the 
burden of supplying horses and drivers along the whole line of supply; it 
does not make the inhabitants reluctant to act as drivers, as they always 
travel over the same road and return to their homes each evening. More- 
over, the inhabitants will collect at the halting stations the necessary for- 
age, as they will be anxious to provide for the welfare of their own teams. 
Of the two methods of relay, that by teams is preferable, as it saves the 
time and labor of unloading the wagons. 

If the line of communications does not afford security, escorts must 
accompany trains of supplies from the advanced station to the front line. 
Where the front line is at a distance from the advanced station in an 
enemy’s country, it is impossible to supply the front line exclusively by 
means of convoys. Requisitions must be imposed as an absolute necessity, 
otherwise the troops will suffer, and the strain on the supply depertment 
will be greater than any ordinary system can bear. 
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TRANSPORT VEHICLES, 


Lord Wolseley’s opinion is, “Our wagons should be light, and not, as 
they are sometimes, so heavy that the horses can scarcely draw them when 
loaded, and so badly made that they tumble to pieces from ordinary work. 
Our artillery equipment and wagons are the heaviest in any army. They 
are not only calculated to support the work of an ordinary campaign, but to 
be proof against every possible contingency or accident that can befall 
them in any part of the globe. Our transport and ambulance wagons are 
constructed upon plans prepared by the same department as that which 
makes our gun-carriages ; and the result is, our transport material is very 
heavy and cumbersome. It is better to have light carts and wagons, and 
undergo the inconvenience of an occasional break-down and loss of a 
wagon, than that every cart and wagon should be so heavy that no break- 
down is ever possible. The loss of a wagon now and then is nothing, but 
the waste of strength in draught occasioned by heavy material is a serious 
matter.” 

Description of army wagons at present in use: 


No. of Weight of Internal Dimensions 

BRITISH. horses. wagon, load. Length Width Depth Track. 

G. S. wagon, mark I[[.......... 4 1y00 3360 97 41% 2 5.8 

4 2016 3360 9.8 3.8 1.8 5.2 

Bakery Wages... 4 3024 4480 10.4 3.11 2.9% 5.2 

Ambulance wagon........... « @ 2016 1344 95% 4.3 1.8 5.2 

General service cart............ 2 728 1680 6.0 4.1 1.8 5.2 

S. A, ammunition cart.......... 2 Q52 1344 3.9 3.1% 5.2 
AMERICAN. ‘ 

Army service wagon............ 6 *1950 4000 9.6 3.6 I.10 865.0 

Ambulance (1892)............ - 2 9.3 4.2 5.3% 5.0 

Canadian farm wagon.... ...... 2 1200 s:«10.6 5.6 2.1 5.0 


* Weight, including harness, chains, extra tongue, etc., complete, 2220 Ibs 

It would much facilitate the carriage and distribution of supplies if pack- 
ages were made of such size as to fit the boxesof supply wagons. This does 
not seem to be stipulated for in making contracts for the American army, 
although the matter has received attention. Paragraph 2240, “ Regulations 
of the Army of the U.S.,” states, “* The army wagon being 22 x 42 x 114 inches, 
inside measurement, boxes for bacon made 20 x 20 x 28 inches, outside meas- 
urement, (which will contain 225 lbs. bacon) are convenient for field trans- 
portation. The boxes should be tongued and grooved and strapped.” 
Par. 2241.—‘* When hard bread is put in boxes (the best packages for field 
transportation) they should be made of seasoned wood (each face of a single 
board as far as practicable) of a kind to impart no taste or odour to the 
bread. When two or more pieces are used in making the same face, they 
should be tongued and grooved together. A box 26x 17 x 11 inches, exterior 
measure, will contain 50 lbs. of hard bread ; one 28x16x20 inches will 
contain 100 Ibs.” 

The stowage of boxes may be estimated as yielding one-fifth more space 
than that of barrels. 

As far as is possible, it is advisable to assort loads of supply wagons so 
that each shall contain so many rations of each article; so that in case of a 
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break-down, or loss of a part of the supply train, a proper proportion of the 
daily requirement would be preserved. When all the coffee, all the flour, 
or all the bacon is carried each in its separate wagon, it might occur that 
one or other might be lost, captured, or that a wagon load of one article 
had been forwarded in mistake for another. 


VALUES OF FOODS, ETC. 


The value of bacon as an army ration was thoroughly tested during the 
American Civil War. In the “ Recollections of the Late Unpleasantness, 
by a High Private,” he says: “ We never tired of bacon or coffee. Beef 
was always tough, and when salted almost uneatable—salt pork was often 
rancid and otherwise unpalatable—but with bacon for the foundation of a 
meal, we could always get along. The smell of frying bacon was most ap- 
petizing, and if we happened upon a stray chicken or wandering turkey we 
had a meal fit for the gods in less time than was consumed in preparing any 
other food.” It is well known that meat suspended in smoke loses its ten- 
dency to putrefy, while retaining all its nutritive qualities. Salted meat 
loses in its brine a large quantity of the substances that are essential to the 
creation of flesh and muscle, while the brine, besides being useless, forms 
one-third of the bulk and weight of a barrel of salted meat. Bacon, on the 
other hand, can be packed in sacks or crates with very little additional 
weight to carry than the actual food. The regulation ration of bacon is 
also less than that of other meat. 

Tinned beef was used extensively during the Northwest campaign of 
1885, and nothing short of absolute hunger would induce the men to eat it 
after a few days’ experience. The only way to give it a relish was to steep 
it in vinegar, or make a stew with vegetables when they could be obtained, 
which was very seldom. 

Pemmican made of dried beef pounded into fibre, and mixed with the 
boiled fat of the animal, has been used with advantage in some polar expe- 
ditions. The original buffalo pemmican was the sole winter traveler's food 
in the Northwest for many years, and the feats of endurance and hardships 
undergone upon that diet are matters of record. Beef pemmican is not 
considered to be as “ staying ” as buffalo. 

There is no better biscuit made than that which is manufactured from 
Manitoba hard wheat flour. It is sweeter, more palatable and more nutritious 
than any other biscuit made, and will keep longer, even under unfavorable cir- 
cumstances, than ordinary ships’ biscuit. I have examined and tasted lately, 
biscuit baked in 1885, and which was carted about over hundreds of miles 
of prairie before it was returned to Winnipeg with other unused stores, and 
I found it perfectly good, though at least seven years old. 

Beans are a great addition to a soldier’s ration. They are portable and 
cheap, and contain more solid nourishment than any other vegetable. No 
Canadian land surveying party would think of going for a six months’ ex 
cursion into the wilds without a supply of beans. 

Molasses or syrup are often taken as a corrective to a pork diet, and 
prove an excellent anti-scorbutic. 

Indian corn meal was largely used in substitution for flour during the 
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American Civil War, and the men became skilled in making pan-cakes fried 
in bacon fat and “ pones ” baked in the ashes. 

Tea is generally preferred to coffee by men who are accustomed to rough 
it in Canada or Australia. It requires less skilful preparation, and more ef- 
fectually disguises unpleasantly tasting water, and if fresh water is added to 
the leaves and boiled over night it gives the opportunity to fill the water- 
bottles with something more palatable and thirst-quenching than water 
alone. No sugar should be added to this morning draught. 

The value of foods have been estimated as follows: 


Warmth, Strength. Nutriment. 
11 per cent, 3% per cent. 22} 
senses 28 18 87 
Smoked Bacoe. .. 60 II 28 
33% 51 86 


The rations issued during the Red River Expedition were : 
1 lb. salt pork, } lbs. of bacon, or 1} Ibs. beef. 
1 Ib. biscuit or 1$ Ibs, bread. 
} pint white beans or } lb. preserved potatoes. 
I ounce tea, 
2 ounces sugar. 
% ounce salt. 
1-36th ounce pepper. 
Upon this ration, Lord Wolseley says, “ The men did the hardest work 
I have ever known troops called upon to perform, and no force in the field 
could have been healthier.” 
Packages of food.—Food is generally sent to an army in barrels or cases 
of the following approximate weights : 


Packages. Average Weight Number of Gross Weight 

in Ibs, packages to ot 1000 

gross. net. 1000 rations rations. 
er 106 84 Il to 12 1261.49 Ibs. 
Salt beef...... 360 200 5 1800 
Salt pork..... 325 200 1625 
double bags........ 104 100 10 1040 
.. 460 390 0.3205 179 
Ground coffee.cases of 20 lb. p’kg’s. 133 100 0.208 27 - 


If biscuit and groceries were packed in boxes containing 100 rations net 
(the cases could be used in camp for kindling wood), the issue would be 
much simplified. The gross weight of a case containing 100 lbs. biscuit 
would be 132 lbs. and of 100 rations of groceries 55 lbs. A box 1.6x2.6x1.4 
interior measure will contain 100 lbs. biscuit, and 20 boxes weighing 2640 
Ibs. gross, or 2000 Ibs. net, will pack into the ordinary farm wagon box. A 
corresponding quantity (2000 rations) of groceries, weighing 1100 lbs. gross, 
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or 500 Ibs. net, will occupy the same space if properly compressed. Thus a 
wagon could carry these rations for 1000 men for one day, if provided with 
a box sufficiently high. 


Small Arm Ammunition—Size of box : Mark V. Length exterior.... ... 20.5 inches 
6.8 
8.5 
Weight empty......... 12 Ibs., 4 oz. 


Contains 600 rounds Martini-Henry ball cartridge weighing 79 lbs., 4 0z., or 560 
rounds. Snider ball cartridge weighing 70 Ibs., 4 oz. 
A farm wagon box will contain 60 boxes ball cartridge, or 36,000 rounds 
Martini-Henry, weighing 4755 lbs., or 33,600 rounds Snider, weighing 4215 
Ibs. gross weight. This load will require four horses. 


CONCLUSIONS FOR SERVICE IN CANADA, 


A step in advance has been made by the Militia Department in the 
creation of a Quartermaster General's department. In Capt. Wagner’s in- 
teresting essay on “ The Military Geography of Canada,” he quotes : “the 
weakest spot in the Canadian Militia system is the total absence of any nu- 
cleus of transport.” We should thank him for having overlooked many of 
our glaring deficiencies, and take the hint he has given us, though we may 
not concede that our organization is as perfect as it may appear from a dis- 
tance. Like our American neighbors, we can adapt ourselves to circum- 
stances better than most people, and if the Quartermaster’s Department 
does its duty (as we have no reason to doubt that it will) we can organizea 
system of transport as readily and efficiently as was done in the American 
Civil War. 

We start with the advantage of having, in the wagon of the country, a 
better vehicle than can be found in any European state. It is lighter, bet- 
ter proportioned, more adaptable to different loads and cheaper than any 
European model; and, given good material in construction, is, I think, 
stronger and capable of carrying heavier loads. In this opinion I am borne 
out by many officers of the Imperial service who have visited or live in 
Canada, and by the experience of the Mounted Police. 

Next in importance is the efficiency of our teamsters. I can safely say 
that no other country in the world can produce as self-reliant and capable 
teamsters as are to be found on the American Continent. They not only 
understand how to take care of their teams, but are apt and ready in cases 
of emergency. 

Then, as to horses. Canadian horses are sought for by American buyers, 
because they are hardy, tractable, and, with good management, capable of 
more sustained work than any class of horse to be purchased for as low a 
price. 

Thus, we start under favorable conditions. All that is needed is to es- 
tablish the organization which will enable us in the shortest space of time 
to take advantage of them in case of war. This can easily be done: Ist. 
By authorizing commanding officers to procure (by hire) from local sources, 
the regimental transport allowed for each arm in the Imperial service. 2d. 
By authorizing the officers commanding districts to secure (by hire) the 
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divisional transport prescribed for a division of the British army. 3d. By 
appointing officers to the Quartermaster General’s staff in each district 
whose duty wouid be to organize the supply department of each division 
to which he is attached. These officers need not be on permanent duty, 
but should be granted a small allowance annually, to enable them to pur- 
chase maps and collect data for the Quartermaster General’s Department. 
Thus the nucleus of an organization could be effected, capable of expansion 
in case of necessity. 

For information used in the preparation of this paper, I beg to tender my 
thanks to: 

Major General Nelson A. Miles, Commanding Dept. of Missouri, U. S. A. 

General R, N. Batchelder, Quartermaster General, U. S. A. 

General J. P. Hawkins, Commissary General of Subsistence, U. S. A. 

Brig. General E. S. Otis, Commdg. Dept. of the Columbia, U. S. A. 

Brig. General G. W. Wingate, N. Y. S. N. G. 

Bt. Brig. General W. H. Penrose, Commdt. Fort Assinaboine, U.S. A. 

Colonel Percy Lake, Quartermaster General, Canada. 

Major John Cotton, N. W. M P. 

Capt. Arthur L. Wagner, 6th U. S. Infantry, Instructor in Art of War, U. S. In- 
fantry and Cavalry School. 

In order to reduce my materials to the least compass, I have epitomized rather than 
quoted from many authors; amongst whom may be named General Lord Wolseley, 
Capt. and Commissary H. G, Sharpe, U.S. A., Major H. C. Symonds, late U.S. 
A., Lt. Col. G. A. Furse, D. A. Q. M. G., Sir Charles Diike and Spencer Wilkinson, 
and many other writers in military magazines and newspapers, to all of whom I beg to 
tender my most grateful acknowledgments. 

I have also used the official publications, regulations and orders, for the British, 
American, French and German armies. 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF GUNS IN AN ARMY CORPS. 


By Major MAY, RoyaL ARTILLERY, 
From The United Service Magazine, London. 


HERE is no feature of modern tactics more distinctive than that 

a which characterizes the application of artillery. For artillery alone 
of the three arms can claim to be able to dispense with a tactical 
reserve, and it is in its bold disregard of what is a necessity to in- 

fantry and cavalry that the arm has most markedly shown its independence. 
I say “can claim” advisedly, for the triumphs of the German batteries in 
1870 have surely supplied a solid foundation to such pretensions. It may 
be that where armaments are more equal on both sides the boldness which 
distinguished the batteries of the victors in that great campaign may be 
found unjustifiable but until the lessons of twenty-four years ago are con- 
tradicted, we must largely be governed by their teaching. It cannot be 
doubted that this new spirit of independence is an admirable one. I believe 
it shows that gunners are more anxious than ever to be closely allied to 
their brethren of the infantry and cavalry, and that they chafe at any re- 
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strictions or organizations which may tend to hold them aloof. All the 
guns want to go into the fight early, and stay in it to the very end—if they 
can. Of course, however, zeal and enthusiasm will not alone suffice to bring 
such ambitions to a successful issue. Improvements in matériel were needed 
to give substance to the dream, and they have certainly supplied a reason- 
able basis to what might otherwise have remained an impracticable aspira- 
tion only. Targets and percentages have yielded tangible proof of the 
capabilities of modern guns, and it is because they are too useful to be 
wasted standing idly in rear that their eagerness has been gratified. 

These improvements have been a long time in asserting their influence. 
As lately as 1866, the Austrian Army of the North, though all their guns 
were rifled, held a reserve in hand of 16 batteries or 128 guns, and it was the 
artillery reserve on the same side which earned so splendid a reputation 
for itself at the battle of Kiéniggriitz. On the Prussian side, too, we find an 
artillery reserve of 16 batteries with the first army commanded by Prince 
Frederick Charles. Nor even in 1870 was the new principle universally ac- 
cepted. The Germans, it is true, modified their views on artillery tactics 
considerably after 1866, and none of their guns were held in reserve when 
they overran France four years later. When we turn to the French, how- 
ever, we find that the changes in tactics necessitated or rendered desirable 
by improvements in the ballistic powers of modern field-guns had not 
been appreciated, and that the Army of the Rhine followed old traditions in 
forming 96 guns into a reserve. 

Neither the experiences of the vanquished in 1870, nor of the victors in 
1866 were, however, calculated to provoke imitation as regards artillery 
tactics, and of late there has been an universal tendency to dispense with a 
reserve for artillery. It may fairly be objected that to hold a reserve in 
hand when you join battle is a first principle of tactics, and that artillery 
can claim no immunity from the destruction which wastes the other arms. 
This is, to a certain extent, true, but after all does not furnish an unanswer- 
able argument. Both infantry and cavalry utilize reserves and secondary 
lines to rally and give cohesion to troops worn out bya prolonged strain, or 
perhaps disorganized in the moment of success. Also it is undoubtedly 
necessary to keep a force in hand ready to deal with any sudden emergency 
or new development of the battle. But losses do not affect artillery so 
greatly as other troops. It can, so to speak, lose more blood without being 
perceptibly weakened. For even if a battery were to lose half its strength, 
its fire effect would not be greatly diminished. The guns may be worked 
by three men at a pinch, and are themselves none the worse for being hit. 
Moreover they form a solid framework round which men preserve confi- 
ence and steadiness, and each supplies a rallying point while it remains 
in position. 

As regards the other purpose for which a body of troops is usually kept 
intact, batteries engage the enemy at such considerable ranges nowadays, 
and are possessed of so much mobility, that many think it will often be pos- 
sible to withdraw them from one position during the progress of an action 
and throw them into the fight somewhere else if necessary. Hoffbauer 
mentions several instances where batteries made flank marches of this. 
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description under fire with success, and Prince Kraft gives us more than one 
example of similar tactics from his experiences at the battle of Sedan. Some- 
one, however, may possibly argue that, if the destructive effect of artillery 
fire is to be as great in the future as we believe it will be, batteries will be 
so mauled during the artillery duel that they will be unable to fight again 
until refitted from some reserve which has been carefully nursed with this 
end in view. The answer to that objection is that when you are going into 
battle you must make up your mind to win it at all hazards, and that it is 
impossible to be too strong at the decisive point. . If you lose your first 
battle, you will leave all the batteries which have suffered heavily in men 
and horses behind you, you will lose your prestige, and you may lose the 
campaign. If, on the other hand, you win it, the chances are that you will 
capture horses from the enemy which will replace wagon-horses that may 
have been passed on to the guns, Your guns will be none the worse for 
the bullets they have received, and the detachments, if they have been 
economically used, and only those numbers actually necessary for working 
the gun have been exposed to fire, will not in all probability have suffered 
more losses than can be made good by calling in men who have not been 
engaged. After St. Privat the ammunition columns of the German Guard 
Corps gave 200 horses to the batteries. Von Dresky after he had lost 75 
per cent. of his horses at Vionville probably made a similar call on his 
wagons, for we certainly find him in action two days later at Gravelotte ; 
and at this last battle Hoffbauer tells us how one of the German batteries, 
which had suffered very severely, requisitioned ten cart-horses from a 
neighboring farm and was thus enabled to appear in the firing line again a 
few hours later. 

It seems to me, however, that the strongest argument of all against a 
reserve for artillery is supplied by the fact that such an organization has 
almost always led to the guns hanging back so far on the line of march that 
they were unable to reach the battle-field in time to be of service. There is 
an ominous ring about the word ; it reminds us of the days when guns were 
regarded as “train,” and their detachments and even officers as artificers, 
of columns crawling slowly through miry roads, of guns wasted even on the 
battle-field because no one could handle them. I wish, however, to guard 
myself against being understood to say that I believe what practically con- 
stitutes a reserve, at any rate a temporary one, is altogether outside our 
contemplation. In a close country such as England there might not always 
be room for all the guns to be in line at the same moment, and some might 
have to stand aside till opportunity offered. With very large forces a 
similar difficulty might arise in any country, and it is legitimate to doubt 
whether guns could always fire over one another's heads on active service 
(which will sometimes be necessary if they are all to be in action simul- 
taneously), as they do at peace manceuvres. On the defensive it might 
often be judicious not to display all your strength in guns from the outset, 
but to hold some back for the crisis of the day. 

The principles which govern the formation of a reserve for artillery 
which I have thus slightly sketched are reflected in modern organizations 
by the formation of divisional and corps artilleries. The former to be used 
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in the closest codperation with infantry, the latter to lie ready to the grasp 
of the general commander, and yet to be engaged from the outset in 
accordance with the notions imbibed from the experiences of 1870. Since 
a sudden development of the fight can often only be opposed by mobility, 
this Corps Artillery is composed of a proportion of horse artillery batteries. 
While, however, this organization is still universal, we hear murmurs from 
some who are not without authority that demand a more intimate com- 
bination of guns with infantry. Perhaps Colonel Wille’s opinion that the 
artillery duel is a thing of the past, is the most striking example of this new 
phase of thought, but in truth artillery, ever since it has existed as an arm, 
has always been striving for a closer alliance with infantry. 

If we cast our eyes for a moment backward, we shall find that the origin 
of a distinction between guns allotted to infantry, and those united to form 
a reserve, lay largely in a difference of calibre. The battalion guns drawn 
by hand were necessarily light, and were therefore lacking in power, and 
their fire had to be supplemented by that of the heavier pieces of the re- 
serve. As artillery became endowed with greater mobility the primitive 
battalion guns disappeared, and divisional artillery organized in batteries 
took their place. Inthe vast armies of the First Empire, the retention of a 
portion of the guns as a special force under the hand of the commander- 
in-chief likewise fell into disuse, and all the artillery was divided up 
amongst the various corps. 

Napoleon did not keep any army artillery reserve in hand at all. Yet 
no general ever used masses of guns to produce a telling effect more lav- 
ishly than did he. But he did it in what was then a new way. If he wanted 
to strike a special blow, he did not hesitate to seize on the batteries of the 
army corps, which happened to be in reserve, for this purpose, and, since 
that corps was usually-the Guard, it was to the artillery of the Guard that 
he tells us he was indebted for his most brilliant successes. In exactly the 
same way the batteries of the 3d and roth German Corps were thrown into 
the fight on the 18th of August, 1870. No general would refrain from call- 
ing forward a brigade or division of infantry if necessary, and neither need 
he respect the unity of the corps where artillery’ is concerned. 

The tactics of Napoleon’s time were the outcome of necessity, due to 
defective matériel. The guns dispersed amongst brigades and divisions 
opened the action and codperated with the attack of the infantry as far as 
possible. To prepare the way for a really decisive blow, reinforcements 
were however needed, and then the guns hitherto out of action were 
brought up, at the shortest possible ranges, and poured in a very rapid and 
overpowering fire of case. Case was the only really effective projectile 
then, and therefore the guns which were to breach the enemy’s line, had to 
be grotiped close together in front of their objective, and very near to it. It 
was manifestly hopeless to expect several batteries in position at some dis- 
tance apart to concentrate their fire when using so feeble a projectile, and 
mobility was still so inadequate, and the distance between lines of battle so 
small, that it would have been hazardous, if not impossible to assemble 
guns originally dispersed along a line of battle at a selected spot. At the 
same time, it was then possible to allow a large proportion of guns to stand 
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idle during the earlier hours of a battle, because artillery fire was not deadly 
beyond case ranges, and it was not yet a necessity to overpower it before 
the infantry could advance to the assault. 

On the other hand, when entering on a struggle for life or death, such 
as the artillery duel with improved matériel grew to be, it was imperative to 
put forth one’s whole strength so as to gain the upper hand, and that too, 
if possible, early in the day. Guns could scarcely be deployed for action 
too soon, nor could there, if ground permitted, be too many of them. 
Whereas formerly a Napoleon would have relied on his divisional batteries 
to support and cover the infantry advance, but would have paved the way 
for their final rush with a mass of guns carefully nursed for that special 
purpose, a modern general will, it is expected, engage every gun he has 
from the very beginning, and he will not scruple to send to the front every 
battery from the corps in rear on the line of march. Later on, when it is 
desirable to send batteries again forward to decisive ranges in order to shake 
the defender’s line at the point to be assaulted, no pedantic distinctions be- 
tween Corps and Divisional Artillery will, I believe, be thought of. Those 
batteries or brigade divisions, which are most capable of movement will go 
on, and no one will stay to consider what their precise designation may be. 
But if guns are all of the same calibre, come into action as far as possible 
together, and towards the close of a fight are seized upon indifferently by a 
general, why unnecessarily complicate organizations by labelling them with 
different names? There is seemingly more solid common-sense about 
the argument in favor of subdividing all the batteries amongst the di- 
visions. 

Abroad, where artillery regiments are quartered permanently with the 
units they will support on the battle-jield, the matter has a slightly different 
aspect to that which it assumes with us. The more intimate the connec- 
tion between guns and battalions in peace time, the more genial is their 
codperation likely to prove in war. A real territorial scheme for all arms, 
such as exists in France and Germany, is, however, an ideal to which we in 
England can never hope to attain. On taking the field, our batteries and 
battalions will be, and must be, at best, acquaintances, not old friends; dur- 
ing the progress of a campaign, however, a closer and more universal union 
might undoubtedly be engendered were the course indicated, adopted by 
us. Other considerations more weighty than those of good fellowship plead 
eloquently for this. On the line of march the Corps Artillery will often in- 
troduce an element of uncertainty. If the corps is moving on two or three 
roads, on which is it to be? Is it always to be foreseen which column may 
stumble first on the foe, or may receive his bow? Andif not, may not one 
force of infantry have too many guns and another too few? If the corps 
move on one road, all the artillery, we may assume, will march towards the 
head of the column, but in that case then deployed corps and divisional 
guns will stand side by side in the line of battle without respect to any or- 
ganization. 

If we briefly glance at a few of the battles of the war of 1870, I do not 
think we shall find those refinements in the applications of corps and di- 
visional artillery, which we might be led to expect from the theoretical 
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teaching we plod through in the text-books. It has been contended that 
at Spicheren the 14th German Division would have found its task a less 
arduous one had its infantry brigades been supported by half the batteries 
of the Corps Artillery in addition to its own. Owing to the separation of 
six batteries to form that unit they had, as it was, to draw on two other 
army corps for support in artillery, and the guns which are supposed to be 
at hand to sustain the fight at critical moments were too far away to be of 
any service to theircomrades. At Colombey the 13th Infantry Division was 
placed in much the same difficult position as its fellow division had been in at 
Spicheren, and, had all the guns of the corps been allotted to the divisions, 
reinforcements which were much needed, would have been earlier at hand. 
The Corps Artillery were on that day too far to the rear on the column of 
march, the field artillery portion of it never got into action at all, and its 
two horse artillery batteries are to be found southwest of Noisseville with 
the Corps Artillery of the 1st Corps. On that day, therefore, it can scarcely 
be said to have lent much assistance to its comrades. There is in facta dan- 
ger lurking round a system whlch even nominally tends to hold guns aloof 
from the other arms, and it is probable that the idea of 1866 had not been 
wholly purged from the minds of German generals in these first battles of 
the 1870 campaign. 

If we turn to the battle of Wé6rth, a fight conspicuous for the vast mass 
of guns brought into action by the victors, we do however find the batteries 
all deplcyed early in the day, and the Corps Artillery may perhaps claim 
here to have formed a Joint d'appuz forthe remainder to form on. But the 
tactics of the German batteries later on in the battle have been adversely 
criticised. It is said that they hung back needlessly, and that when the 
infantry were crying out for a closer suppo:t from them they did not push 
on to lend their aid with that genial recklessness which distinguished their 
action in some subsequent battles. There was rather too much “ Corps 
Artillery "—something of the notion of holding aloof in reserve— about their 
handling. 

When batteries were sent forward what do we find? Is the Corps Arrtil- 
lery sent on as one unit under the hand of the ‘commander. in-chief in the 
fashion we may describe as orthodox? Not at allso. Distinction disap- 
peared under the stress of action and the force of circumstances, and the 
Corps Artillery batteries were divided. Let us listen to the official account. 
“It was above all things necessary to reopen the artillery fire, which had 
been masked by the advance of the infantry on the west bank (of the 
Sauer). The batteries of the roth Division and Aa/f the Corps Artillery 
crossed the W6rth bridge, which had been restored by the pontoon com- 
pany, and endeavored to make their way through the blockaded streets. 
The artillery of the 9th Division, the 3d Light and the two H. A. batteries 
of the Corps Artillery, escorted by a company of the 6th Regiment, ad- 
vanced as far as the Wérth-Gérsdorf road; the line of guns was subse- 
quently reinforced by batteries of the 1st Bavarian Corps.” 

I think it may fairly be argued that no peculiar advantages were derived 
from the organization of a special body of Corps Artillery on this occasion, 
but rather that, had the batteries all been part and parcel of the divisions, 
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they would probably have been in more intimate codperation with their 
comrades. Later on, towards the close of the fight, we again read in the 
official account that “ five batteries of the 5th Corps were intermingled with 
the line of guns of the 11th Corps.” A footnote tells us that those five bat- 
teries were the 4th, 5th, and 6th Light, and the 5th and 6th Heavy. Again, 
a reference to the “order of battle” of the German armies shows us that 
four of these formed the divisional artillery of the roth Infantry Division, 
while the 4th Light battery belonged to the Corps Artillery. The remain- 
ing two heavy batteries of the Corps Artillery of the 5th Corps did not come 
into action again when the remainder pushed on towards Elsasshausen. Per- 
haps this disintegrating process must always go on during a fight, and bat- 
teries must get into position how and where they may, but if that is the 
case, as I believe it is, why not recognize the fact at once, and cease from 
adding a certain obstructive element to the free and liberal application of 
guns by making nice distinctions which are more likely than not to be for- 
gotten on active service? I believe a careful examination of the exact 
movements of the batteries of the 11th Corps at Wérth will show that the 
organization we are discussing, rather hampered than assisted their codp- 
eration with the infantry: that, as the battle deepened, batteries pushed 
their way on singly, and that it was found impracticable to insist on any 
distinction between those allotted to divisional, or Corps Artillery. The 
existence of a Corps Artillery tended indeed in this case specially to draw 
batteries away from their divisions to form a great mass of guns, but it is 
only fair to add that this has been attributed to the fact that the officer in 
command of the Corps Artillery had during peace time been in command 
of those now belonging to divisions. Thus these latter rather looked to him 
for orders than to the general under whose command they had been placed 
on mobilization. It has been said too that the divisional generals were out 
of touch with their batteries, and were somewhat tardy in sending them 
orders. 

If we turn for a moment to Vionville, a battle of a particularly im- 
promptu type, I do not think we shall be able to discover any distinction 
whatever between the manner in which corps and divisional batteries were 
employed. When guns were needed, Von Alvensleben did not stay to con- 
sider under what nomenclature they might figure on paper. Nor would 
anyone but a pedant do so under similar circumstances. Whatever could 
move was sent on to support the troops already engaged and to grip the 
French more tightly. 

Thus the guns of the 6th Infantry Division were seized upon by him 
without the least compunction or ceremony, and they were sent ahead just 
as were the Corps Artillery batteries over which he had a more legitimate 
control, no one will cavil at his action. But what one cannot help observ- 
ing is that, had there been originally no specially formed Corps Artillery, 
the 5th Division would have been more powerfully supported by guns in 
their hour of need, and the divisional artillery of the 6th Corps would have 
been pushed boldly forward by the commander-in-chief as they in fact 


were. 
It is extremely interesting to note how on this day the force of circum- 
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stances again dissipated the arrangements and theories which read plausibly 
enough on paper, and might even have been carried out in the orthodox 
fashion during field days or manceuvres. Corps Artillery, we are taught, is 
a special body to be held together for a particular purpose. It is organized 
under a distinct commander. It is theoretically always ready for the grasps 
of the commander-in-chief. Now if any one will take the mapof the battle 
of Vionville attached to the German official account, where the positions of 
all the various bodies of troops are shown between 4and 5 P. M. on the 16th 
of August, I think he will be astonished how little the schemes of the drill- 
book withstood the exigencies of a critical battle. He will find corps and 
divisional guns intermingled together. and that too not only with batteries 
belonging to their own, but with those of other Army Corps. The integrity 
of the body set apart for the particular purposes of the corps leader is in 
nowise respected. 

As an example let us consider the batteries of the Corps Artillery of the 
3d Corps. They were the Ist and 2d Horse Artillery batteries of the 3d Field 
Artillery Regiment, and the 3d and 4th Heavy and the 3d and 4th Light 
batteries of the same unit. A reference to the map will show us the two 
horse artillery batteries standing separated from one another in the great 
line of guns to the south-east of Flavigny, the 3d Heavy field battery forms 
one of the same mass, but the rest are far away. One, the 3d Light Field 
battery is part of a group of batteries on the north-west of Vionville, none 
of which belonged to the same corps as itself, while the 4th Light and 4th 
Heavy Field batteries are quite by themselves as far as artillery is concerned, 
a little to the north-east of Vionville. The Corps Artillery of the 3d Corps 
is therefore completely scattered and dissolved in the general fight, and 
there is no pretence whatever of its waiting for the beck and call of its corps 
commander. And if we investigate the positions of the batteries that con- 
stituted the Corps Artillery of the toth Corps a very similar state of things 
is revealed. 

The batteries which composed this body were the Ist and 3d Horse Artil- 
lery batteries of the roth Field Artillery Regiment, and the 5th and 6th Heavy 
and 5th and 6th Light batteries of the same unit. Referring once more tothe 
map of theofficial account we find the 1st Horse Artillery battery forming part 
of a group of gunsa little on the northwest of Vionville, the 3d Horse Artillery 
battery placed amid the mass of artillery on the south-east of Flavigny, the 
5th Heavy amongst the batteries which prolonged this line on the other side 
of the road, the 6th Heavy is one of the four batteries which were posted 
still further to the south-east on a low hill, while the 5th and 6th Light bat- 
teries are discovered on the west of the Tronville copses some 3000 yards 
away tothe west of Vionville. If westayed to closely examine in a similar 
mannerthe exact movements of the various Corps Artillery batteries at 
Gravelotte, we should find them more united, but we should have equal 
difficulty in recognizing the advantages that are claimed for their organiza- 
tion as a special unit, and should find that there was but little distinction 
between the method in which they and those of the divisional artillery were 
handled. 

I have altogether confined my inquiry to offensive actions so far, and it is 
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with reference to these that the utility of the prevailing organization is most 
strikingly brought to light. When fighting on the defensive it would often 
be judicious to hold some guns in hand. It would I believe rarely be wise 
to show all of them at the outset, and batteries might frequently be called 
up from the rear to repel or meet a flank attack, or to throw themselves 
freshly into the fight to check the assault of the foe at the critical moment 
of the day. 

Moreover, the battles of which I have spoken having more or less an im- 
provised character about them, are scarcely, it may be argued, fair examples, 
and it will be said that in great decisive actions, deliberately planned and 
executed, different features will be revealed. But at battles such as Kinig- 
gritz, Gravelotte, or Sedan, some corps, asI have already said, must always 
be held in reserve, and their artillery will be availiable for special strokes if 
desired. Therefore, while for battle de rencontre, and on the line of march, 
it will be advantageous to have batteries divided equally between divisions, 
such an organization need not hamper a commander when he wishes to use 
them on certain occasions where it is possible to forecast the course of a 
battle under his own hand. 

I have also, I fear, so far dwelt entirely on one side of the question be- 
fore us, and my readers may imagine my views are colored with something 
like partiality. This is far from being the case, for I recognize and respect 
a vast weight of authority on the other side, and I will now show the reverse 
of the medal, and endeavor to do justice to those who contend for different 
views. 

First, I will state the opinions of Prince Kraft, F. M. Hohenlohe- 
Ingelfingen, whom we have reverenced under the name of “ Kraft” for some 
years in this country. He was a man with a unique experience of modern 
war, and his ideas are based not so much on theoretical deductions as on 
his own observation in the presence of the enemy. And what does he say 
in his celebrated “ Letters on Artillery ” ? 

“ The wish for this change originated entirely and specifically among the 
artillery. It is very disagreeable for the officer commanding a regiment 
of divisional artillery to see his regiment at the moment of mobilization 
divided into two parts, and to have nothing whatever to say to it; while the 
unity of the regiment, which is so important, is broken up just at the most 
critical time. But this is the only good reason for the abolition of the 
Corps Artillery.” This motive, as I have said, does not apply to our service. 
“ Now this is really not at all an artillery question. I see that you are aston- 
ished at this apparently paradoxical assertion. But nevertheless | am right. 
If the Corps Artillery be abolished, an army corps will consist of two equal 
parts—the divisions. Thus the unity of the corps ceases to be a necess- 
ity.” 

As regards this argument, I may note that it need not influence our 
decision, because in our service we never have fought in corps. We may 
nominally have done so, and during the Waterloo campaign corps were cer- 
tainly formed on paper. But nevertheless, the division, because our armies 
have been small, has hitherto always been our unit, and there seems a 
tendency amongst us now to revert to it again. Hohenlohe goes on to show 
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that a corps organization is the best for an army, and calls Napoleon to bear 
witness for him. In 1806, and again in 1866, a different system, he tells us, 
was tried in Prussia and found wanting. 

But he is prepared to support Corps Artillery on tactical grounds too. 
“It produces,” he writes, “in combination with the divisional artillery, a 
tremendous effect whenever the general in command may please to use it; 
and thus prepares the way for the main decisiveaction. The very existence 
of a Corps Artillery points out that the effect of artillery should not be dis- 
persed, but should be concentrated on the decisive point.” Then he givesa 
little glimpse of reminiscence, and he describes how during the long winter 
evenings of the siege of Paris, when the staff of the Guard Corps were 
enjoying a game of whist and any one played a trump, “ See!” said the 
onlookers, “ he is sending his Corps Artillery into action.” The employ- 
ment of those guns had come to be taken as a sign of energetic action. 
And the young officers at headquarters declared jokingly that the general 
in command, whenever he received a report which compelled him to mount 
his horse, used to call for “‘ My boots, and the Corps Artillery!” Jests, like 
straws, often show the way the wind is setting. Finally he declares that the 
way to remedy the inconvenience of breaking up the regiment of divisional 
artillery is to augment the field artillery with a corps, and he says twenty- 
one batteries are the minimum necessity demands. Since he wrote, the 
Germans and French have raised the number of their batteries to twenty, 
and the tendency is to a further increase still. 

In England, perhaps, after Hohenlohe, no one is more frequently quoted 
than Von Schell, and hecorroborates what the former says. But he is also, 
be it noted, the most fervid apostle of the doctrine which teaches us to en- 
gage all our guns as early as possible, and no one has more strongly recom- 
mended the system of pushing the guns of the rear division forward in the 
marching columns than has he. It is a curious fact that a German officer, 
who has very stoutly advocated the abolition of a distinct Corps Artillery, 
says that he was converted (or perverted perhaps I ought to say) from the 
more orthodox ideas mainly by the arguments Von Schell has put forward 
in favor of a bold and early deployment of guns: 

Von Schell and Hohenlohe are supported likewise by the authority of 
Von Boguslawski, who favors a Corps Artillery because it facilitates the 
handling of the artillery in masses, the only true method of its application. 
I have seen Meckel also quoted on the same side, as lending his concur- 
rence to what Hohenlohe says. But his opinion really goes against us in 
England, for he expressly states that when a corps is divided into three 
divisions a Corps Artillery is no longer a necessity. The commander-in- 
chief, he adds, may on a special occasion elect to appropriate the artillery of 
any of the divisions for his particular purposes, and the guns thus set aside 
would constitute what is practically a Corps Artillery, just as did the bat- 
teries of the Imperial Guard in the majority of Napoleon’s battles. This is 
what he says: “ An army corps formed of three infantry divisions certainly 
does not need a Corps Artillery. The artillery of that division, which the 
general would in every case hold in hand, constitutes, in fact, Corps Artil- 
lery. In this case we ought to strengthen each division from the first with 
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as much artillery as possible, and not unnecessarily increase the labor of 
issuing orders by adding a Corps Artiilery.”’* 

We need not further seek a solution to this question by counting noses 
on the one side and the other. I have named several distinguished names 
in support of the existing system, but there are, perhaps, those which carry 
as much prestige of the opposite opinion. Their views are admirably ep- 
itomized in the new volume on field artillery, by General Miiller of the 
German army. Von Scherff, for example, and Von Rohne, and the authors 
of several anonymous articles in German publications. In England, last 
year, a very able officer suggested in public, at the United Service Institu- 
tion, that we should not only abolish Corps Artillery, but that we should 
cease from permanently organizing even divisional artillery. Our batteries, 
in his view, had best be all combined together as squadrons are in a cavalry 
division, and be subdivided amongst the component parts of the corps when 
required, or utilized as a mass according to the ideas of the general in chief 
command. I think myself, that that would be a somewhat drastic reform, 
and would destroy many of the advantages we derive from the intimate 
connection we hope to see growing up on active service between the dif- 
ferent arms of the service, between the guns and the remainder of the di- 
vision to which they belong. When, however, so many are not afraid to 
raise their voices against the almost universally existing organization, I 
think it must be based on foundations less secure than we may have hitherto 
been led to believe, and there would appear to be at least a prima facie 
case for careful inquiry. There certainly does seem to be cause for suspicion 
whether with our three divisions in one corps we are on the right track in 
legislating for a fourth artillery unit on mobilization. Probably, however, 
no change will be made by any Power until the next great war has been 
fought out. We shall then see a general re-armament all round, and no 
doubt many alterations in the constitution of armies will be made. But 
until we have a war we shall have no new reliable data to guide us, and the 
prevailing fashion will hold its own. 

One innovation, however, would not appear a very rash one, and has had 
a counterpart in the history of the past. It is somewhat in the nature of a 
compromise, and peace, with its many councillors, encourages compromise. 
Many fancy they foresee the future development of field artillery, in high 
explosives. Now to fire such explosives with safety we want a gun with a 
low-muzzle velocity, and to get a good effect we need a shell larger than 
that which our present field-guns fire. We require, in fact, a howitzer. 
Likewise, if troops ensconce themselves behind artificial cover, and it seems 
not unlikely that they will avail themselves largely of such protection, at 
any rate when acting on the defensive, in the future, we may able to reach 
them by means of high angle fire, when it would be waste of ammunition to 
cannonade their positions with guns of flat trajectory. We may, in fact, 
before long feel the necessity for special weapons for special situations and 
occasions. It would not be wise—it would indeed be in the highest degree 
rash—to arm all our field artillery with howitzers, at least until we have 
more to guide us in the way of practical experience. Such pieces would 


*“ Allegemeine Lehre von der Truppenfiihrung im Kriege,” by Colonel Meckel, p. 95. 
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scarcely be able to take part in the artillery duel as we at present under- 
stand it. But some held in reserve until the moment of the infantry as- 
sault, might then find their opportunity, and might lend invaluable aid to 
their side. Is it an unsubstantial dream to imagine that several batteries 
so armed, and firing heavy projectiles filled with high explosives, might be 
brought up to turn the scale, as did the weight of the final mass of guns in 
the old wars? Abroad, almost all the great powers are turning their at- 
tention to vertical fire in the field. Russia has taken a definite and decided 
lead here, and we ourselves have experimented with a new howitzer, though 
I believe we have as yet not armed any batteries with it. It seems, there- 
fore, not very improbable that future wars may see them used again, and 
in that case they will form a special unit of reserve artillery under the di- 
rection of the general in chief command. In that case we should have a 
real “Corps” or “ Reserve Artillery’ once more, which would naturally 
fall into its place on the battle-field, and whose functions would be clearly 
defined by reason of the special characteristics inherent in its armament, 
The remainder of the field-guns proper would be allotted to the divisions, 
and there would be no longer any confusing or pedantic distinction between 
things which are practically identical when once they are thrown into the 
turmoil of the fight. 

Thus, I fear, I have been bold enough to pile one heresy on another, 
and have perhaps left my subject still shrouded in some ambiguity. But 
an honest doubt is sometimes more valuable than an implicit faith in a 
well-learnt lesson. Uneasy questionings make us pause to consider why 
certain rules and systems exist, and we appreciate their meaning the more 
if we examine closely the foundations on which they rest. I am writing, I 
trust, in no controversial spirit, and I freely recognize the advantages con- 
nected with the all but universally received method of organizing the bat- 
teries belonging to a corps. 


VON SCHERFF’S COMMENTS ON :THE CAVALRY 
CHARGES AT MARS-LA-TOUR. 


TRANSLATED BY First LiguT. CARL REICHMANN, goTu U.S. INFANTRY. 


present time, if not, indeed, the foremost, is engaged in writing a 
series of works entitled “* War Lessons from Historical Examples 
of Recent Times.” In the Second Volume, treating of the battle 
of Vionville—Mars-la-Tour, he discusses among other things the cavalry 
charges of that day, and in his comments gives his ideas as to the em- 
ployment of cavalry in battle, which may not be uninteresting to some of 
the readers of the JOURNAL. 
He says: 
“We begin by stating our conviction that smokeless powder will exert 
no influence over the practicability or impracticability of cavalry action in 
the battle of the future ! 


Cy preeet VON SCHERFF, one of the foremost tacticians of the 
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“ This new invention has not immaterially impaired cavalry in recon- 
naissance; but for a charge against infantry and artillery it will hardly 
make any difference whether the enemy, armed with the breech-loader, uses 
old or new powder. 

“Before the battle the enemy's position is no longer revealed to the 
reconnoitring patrol by the smoke; but on the other hand, the smoke no 
longer veils from the superior cavalry leader the hostile movements, as it 
did formerly. 

“ That constitutes a certain disadvantage for the higher leadirg in 
battle, but is rather an advantage for the employment of cavalry in battle 
against fire-arms. 

“ The cases in which cavalry succeeded in surprising infantry, thanks to 
the smoke made by the latter, have probably been much fewer than those 
in which the cavalry, thanks to the smoké of the enemy, missed its objec- 
tive. 

“In both charges (of Bredow’s brigade and of the 1st Guard Dragoons) 
in which the cavalry succeeded in riding down hostile infantry, the (always 
indispensable) surprise of the opponent was possible only on account of 
the character of the terrain; Bredow’s brigade emerged unexpectedly from 
the depression east of the Tronville copse, the Guard Dragoons suddenly 
over the ridge 780, at charging distance from the enemy (Hoenig). 

“It would seem to us as though, in the discussion of these two charges, 
sufficient notice had not been taken of the fact that in both instances the 
cavalry in broad deployed front struck the hostile front, while since then, and 
frequently even to-day, it has been the rule in the cavalry charge against 
infantry to carry it out in échelon and as much as possible against the 
enemy’s flank. 

“Let us briefly consider how the circumstances lie in the one or the 
other case. 

“ With the present infantry tactics a frontal cavalry charge strikes first a 
coherent single rank, skirmish line, and after breaking through this, finds, in 
most cases, the supports held together in groups a few hundred metres to 
the rear ; the flank charge of the cavalry strikes first the supporting groups 
separated by the broad intervals of the infantry (skirmishers on the flank 
rapidly forming groups, flank supports, flank companies of the main line, etc.) 

“In the first case the cavalry—always supposed to appear unexpectedly 
at afew hundred metres from the infantry—merely receives the independent 
fire of individual skirmishers whose coherent front masks the fire of the 
detachments in rear. 

“In the second case the cavalry receives the controlled fire not only of 
the closed detachments struck first, but of the detachments contiguous to 
the flank attacked, firing through the open intervals of these groups. 

“ Even as regards numbers, this latter fire will be superior to the former 
and—however paradoxical it may sound-~we are almost inclined to say that 
a body of infantry advancing in proper formation as regards depth, will, as 
regards an attack by cavalry, be stronger on its flank, than in front. 

“This ratio increases with the increasing front of the infantry, pro- 
vided the cavalry charge is made with correspondingly increased forces. 
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A deployed battalion will probably defend itself against the charge of a 
cavalry regiment equally well to the front and flank ; for a deployed brigade 
the frontal attack of a cavalry division is more dangerous than a flank at- 
tack. 

“ But only on the supposition that the cavalry do not charge in succes- 
sive small échelons (squadron front). 

“ Tf, instead of in line, Bredow’s six squadrons had charged in two regi- 
mental échelons (as did du Preuil’s cuirassiers) with a front say of two 
squadrons and if thus three successive squadrons had been thrown on Can- 
robert’s infantry, they would, instead of breaking through all the enemy’s 
successive lines, in all probability have succumbed to the concentric fire of 
the first skirmish line ; nor would the Dragoon Guards have fazed better if 
they had attacked in échelons, notwithstanding the disorder and lack of 
steadiness in Grenier’s skirmish line. 

“ Any skirmish line, even when surprised, will when not itself attacked, 
preserve sufficient coolness to fire obliquely on the hostile squadrons charg- 
ing in échelons on the neighboring skirmishers. But if every individual 
skirmisher, as far as his eye can see to the right and left, sees nothing but 
one continuous line of cavalry coming thundering down upon him, his shots 
probably would not be immaterially affected by the impression. 

“ Leaving out of consideration the matter of surprise, deemed more and 
more indispensable for success to-day when there can be no longer a ques- 
tion of the infantry’s unreadiness to fire on account of having its fire 
elicited prematurely, the line, even in single rank, would appear as a more 
suitable form of the cavalry charge against infantry, than the échelon for- 
mation. 

“ At any rate the success thus gained, however fleeting in character, may 
under certain circumstances be of far reaching consequences and, though 
gained at the cost of great sacrifices, save still greater ones. 

“ We may speak of death-rides, but the loss of the cavalry may under 
such circumstances save the troops thus succored from losses three or four 
times heavier, particularly in prisoners and guns. Whether the batteries of 
the X. corps would have been able to remain in action until the repulsed 
infantry had passed behind them, is as doubtful as the question, whether 
without Bredow’s charge the infantry of the 6th Division could have estab- 
lished its new front in time. 

“ Having once created hesitation and unsteadiness not only in the first, 
actually pierced line, but also in the lines in rear whose fire is masked, the 
cavalry in charging has fulfilled the indispensable prerequisite for success 
on a grand scale against an advancing infantry in the same measure as 
would be the case in gaining superiority of fire against an enemy in 
position. 

“ Here likewise, it will merely be a question of bringing up forces of 
proper strength, in order to pass at once from the first step to the second. 

“ Had Bredow’s brigade been followed ata short distance by a second or 
third line, even if formed of individual squadrons with wide intervals; had 
the three squadrons of the Guard, perhaps, been likewise followed by the 
two cuirassier squadrons, the results of both charges against the infantry, 
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now ‘ whirled "together, might have been more far reaching, provided, of 
course, the hostile cavalry on its part was unable to come to the rescue. 

“ Where therefore the terrain favors surprise on the part of cavalry, the 
influence of this arm on the final decision will remain sufficiently great to 
admit of speaking of the independent employment of cavalry in battle. 

“ As compared with former days, the conditions for tue success of cav- 
alry have been nodified, but they have not disappeared, and no reason can 
be assigned why what could be done at Mars-la-Tour should not be re- 
peated in the future, provided the cavalry conform to the conditions. 

“ Success of cavalry against intact infantry—as always, even in Freder- 
ick’s time—will, it is true, be obtained in exceptional cases only, and then 
will not extend beyond a certain limit. 

“ Against infantry which has just been under the influence of short 
range fire-fight—be it in advance or retreat—a well-led cavalry charge will 
all the less be considered impracticable to-day, since such fire-fight pro- 
duces in the infantry an unnerving to a degree heretofore unknown. 

“If even a part of Clerembault’s cavalry—for instance, Bruchard’s chas- 
seur brigade, and this would not have been impracticable—had crossed the 
Greyére ravine in broad front, thrown itself on the retreating débris of the 
38th Brigade and with it also swept away the three squadrons of the Guard 
Dragoons, this infantry brigade would hardly have been able to reform into 
an efficient fighting body by the morning of August 17. * * * 

“ To solve the tasks falling, in battle, to the lot of large bodies of cavalry 
requires in the first place athorough understanding of the infantry combat 
on the part of the cavalry leader, and also his presence during battle ata 
spot where he can himself see things ‘ ripening.’ 

“ The moments are short, as they always have been, when the cavalry 
charge on a grand scale will carry off the laurels. As compared with former 
times, the task is rendered more difficult by the necessity of having the 
cavalry await the approach of that moment ata greater distance in rear. 

“ If at the proper moment the superior leader has to send to the rear for 
the cavalry leader, the favorable moment will have passed before this leader 
has oriented himself. 

“ Had the cavalry generals, Duke of Mecklenburg and von Rheinbaben, 
been present with Generals von Alvensleben and von Voigts-Rhetz, the 6th 
Cavalry Division would, in all probability, not have come too late, and the 
5th would have been saved acircuitous route, to which it is due in a large 
part, that the cavalry combats on the plateau of Ville sur Yron became a 
series of individual charges, instead of a combined action of the division.” 
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DATES OF CERTAIN WARS, CAMPAIGNS, EXPEDITIONS, EVENTS, ETC, 


1790-1795. 


1791-1794. 
1806. 
1811-1813. 


1812. 
1812-1815. 
1813-1814. 
1817-1818. 
1823. 
1827. 


1832. 
1835-1842. 


1836-1837. 
1836-1837. 


1836-1839. 
1838-1839. 


1846-1848. 
1846-1847. 
1848. 

1849-1861. 
1849-1861. 


1850. 


1851-1852. 
1851-1856. 


1855. 


War with Northwest Indians, Miamis, Wyandots, Delawares, 
Pottawatomies, Shawnees, Chippawas and Ottawas, Septem- 
ber 1790, to August, 1795. 

Whiskey Insurrection in Pennsylvania. 

Sabine Expedition, Louisiana. 

War with Northwest Indians, November, 1811, to October, 
1813. 

Seminole disturbances, Florida. 

War with Great Britain, June 18, 1812, to February 17, 1815. 

Creek Indian War, Alabama. 

Seminole or Florida War, November 20, 1817, to October 31, 
1818. 

Campaign against Blackfeet and Arickaree Indians, Upper 
Missouri River. 

La Fevre Indian War, or Winnebago Expedition, Wisconsin 
(no fighting). June to September, 1827. 

Black Hawk War, April 26 to September 21, 1832. 


Seminole or Florida War, December 28, 1835, to August 14, 
1842. 

Creek disturbances in Alabama, May 5, 1836, to September 30, 
1837. 


Southwestern Frontier (Sabine) disturbances Louisiana and 
Arkansas (no fighting), April, 1836, to June, 1837. 

Cherokee disturbances and removal. 

New York, Aroostook and Canada (Patriot War) Frontier dis- 
turbances (no fighting). 

Mexican War, April 24, 1846, to May 30, 1848. 

New Mexico Expedition, June 30, 1846, to February 13, 1848. 

Cayuse War, Oregon, Oregon Volunteers. 

Navajo troubles, New Mexico. 

Continuous disturbances with Comanches, Cheyenne, Lipan, 
and Kickapoo Indians in Texas. 

Pitt River Expedition, California, April 28, to September 13, 
1850. 

Yuma Expedition, California, December, 1851, to Apri!, 1852. 

Rogue River, Yakima, and Klikitat Indian Wars in Oregon and 
Washington. 

Winnas Expedition against Snake Indians, Oregon, May 24 to 
September 8, 1855. 
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1855. 
1855. 


1855-1856. 
1855-1857. 


1857. 


1857-1858. 
1857-1858. 


1858. 
1858. 
1858. 


1858. 


1858-1859. 


1859. 


1859. 
1859. 


1859. 


1859-1860. 


1860. 


1860. 


1860-1861. 


1861-1890. 
1861-1866. 


1862-1867. 
1863-1869. 
1865-1868. 


1865-1866. 
1867-1881. 


1868-1869. 


1871. 
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Sioux Expedition, Nebraska Territory, June to October, 1855. 

Yakima Expedition, Washington Territory, October 11 to No- 
vember 24, 1855. 

Cheyenne and Arapahoe troubles. 

Seminole or Florida War, December, 1855, to eaten 1857. 

Gila Expedition, New Mexico, April 16, to September 16, 1857. 

Utah Expedition. 

Kansas Border troubles. 

Expedition against Northern Indians, Washington Territory, 
July 17 to October 17, 1858. 

Puget Sound Expedition, Washington Territory, August 10 to 
September 23, 1858. 

Spokane, Cceur D’Alene and Paloos Indian troubles in Wash- 
ington Territory. 

Navajo Expedition, New Mexico, September 9 to December 25, 
1858. 

Wichita Expedition, Indian Territory, September 11, 1858, to 
December, 1859. 

Colorado River Expedition, California, February 11 to April 
28, 1859. 

Pecos Expedition, Texas, April 16 to August 17, 1859. 

Antelope Hills Expedition, Texas, June 10 to September 23, 
1859. 

Bear River Expedition, Utah, June 12 to October 18, 1859. 

Cortina troubles on Texas and Mexican border. 

Kiowa and Comanche Expedition, Indian Territory, May 8 to 
October 11, 1860. 

Carson Valley Expedition, Utah, May 14 to July 15, 1860, 

Navajo Expedition, New Mexico, September 12, 186c, to Feb- 
ruary 24, 1861. 

Apache Indian War and troubles in Arizona and New Mexico. 

War of the Rebellion, April 19, 1861, to August 20, 1866. Ac- 
tual hostilities, however, commenced upon the firing on Fort 
Sumter, April 12, 1861, and ceased by the surrender of the 
Confederate forces under General Kirby Smith, May 26, 
1865. 

Sioux Indian War in Minnesota and Dakota. 

War against the Cheyennes, Arapahoes, Kiowas and Comanche 
Indians in Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, and Indian Ter- 
ritory. 

Indian War in Southern Oregon and Idaho, and Northern Cal- 
ifornia and Nevada. 

Fenian Raid, New York and Canada Border disturbances. 

Campaign against Lipan, Kiowa, Kickapoo and Comanche In- 
dians and Mexican Border disturbances. 

Canadian River Expedition, New Mexico, November 5, 1868 
to February 13, 1869. 

Yellowstone Expedition, August 28 to October 25, 1871. 
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1872-1873. Modoc Campaign, November, 1872, to June, 1873. 

1873. Yellowstone Expedition, Dakota, June 4 to October 4, 1873. 

1874-1875. Campaign against Kiowas, Cheyennes, and Comanche Indians, 
in Indian Territory, August 1, 1874, to February 16, 1875. 


1874. Sioux Expedition, Wyoming and Nebraska, February 13 to 
August 19, 1874. 

1874. Black Hills Expedition, Dakota, June 20 to August 30, 1874. 

1874. Big Horn Expedition, Wyoming, August 13 to October 1o, 
1874. 

1875. Expedition against Indians in Eastern Nevada, September 7 
to 27, 1875. 

1876. Powder River Expedition, Wyoming, November 1 to Decem- 
ber 31, 1876. 


1876-1877. Big Horn and Yellowstone Expeditions, Wyoming and Mon- 
tana, February 17, 1876, to June 13, 1877. 

1876-1879. War with Northern Cheyenne and Sioux Indians in Indian 
Territory, Kansas, Wyoming, Dakota, Nebraska, and Mon- 


tana. 

1877. Labor strikes in Pennsylvania and Maryland, July to October, 
1877. 

1877. Nez Percez Campaign, June to October, 1877. 

1878. Bannock Campaign, May to September, 1878. 

1878. Piute Indian troubles, in Nevada and Idaho. 

1878. Ute Expedition, Colorado, April 3 to September 9, 1878. 


1879-1894. Disturbances of settlers in Indian and Oklahoma Territories, 
“ Oklahoma Boomers,” and the Cherokee strip disturbances. 

1879-1880. Ute Indian Campaign in Colorado and Utah, September 21, 
1879, to November 8, 1880. 

1885. Chinese Miner and Labor troubles in Wyoming, September and 
October, 1885. 

1890-1891. Sioux Indian disturbances in South Dakota, November, 1890, 
to January, 1891. 

1891-1893. Garcia troubles, Texas and Mexican Border disturbances. 


1892. Miner disturbances in Idaho, July to November, 1892. 

1894. “Industrial Army,” ‘“ Commonwealers,” “ Coxeyites,” and 
labor disturbances. 

1894. Railroad, Pullman and Labor strikes extending from Illinois to 


Pacific Coast, June to August, 1894. 
MAXIM SHOULDER-GUN. 


“On the occasion of Mr. Maxim's experiments at Erith with bullet- 
proof plates, an opportunity was afforded of examining a new adaptation 
of his machine gun. This proved to be a weapon weighing only 20 
pounds,—which may be reduced to 17 pounds,—and capable of firing Eng- 
lish service .303 cartridges at the rate of about 620 per minute. The action 
differs but slightly from that of the ordinary Maxim gun. The outside 
spring-box is not employed, while the outside handle is considerably modi- 
fied, and the feed-box is brought so close to the side of the gun as to make 
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it very compact and light. The water-jacket is replaced by a perforated 
steel or aluminum tube, which prevents the heated barrel from touching 
anything. It has been found that when Ioo rounds are fired at the highest 
possible speed with one pull of the trigger, a temperature of 500° F. is 
reached, but it is thought that 250 rounds could be fired continuously with- 
out dangerously heating the barrel. The chief peculiarity of the gun is, 
however, the fact that it is not intended to be fired from a carriage, but 
from the ground, either by supporting it on the cartridge-blocks or by rest- 
ing the fore end on a prop, the cartridge-belt being placed on the ground. 
A shoulder-piece is provided, and the weapon is pressed to the shoulder 
like the stock of a rifle,the slight pulsations when firing following each 
other so rapidly as to give a constant but gentle, push. The ammunition is 
furnished in boxes of 50, as well as in those of 100, such as were used in the 
Matabele war with the ordinary Maxim gun."—Arms and Explosives. 


COMPRESSED OATS. 


Experiments made at the Central Remount Depot at Berne, Switzer- 
land, with compressed oats, seem to have given good results. The Allge- 
meine Schweizerische Militaer Zeitung says: “ In this form oats has the 
advantage of better keeping quality, takes up less space and may be pressed 
in uniform rations of any size, greatly facilitating distribution.” —M/tar 
Wochenblatt. C. R. 


SWISS AMMUNITION WAGON, 


An infantry ammunition wagon for the battalions as well as for the am- 
munition park has been adopted, the two horse wagon consisting of limber 
and caisson. The ammunition is carried in sacks.—M7litdér Wochendlatt. 


THE GROUSILLIERS RANGE FINDER, GERMANY. 


The theory of the instrument is founded on the perception of distance 
due to binocular vision. Preferably a telestereoscope is used, so that the 
stereoscopic effect of double vision may be exaggerated. The two views as 
received on the object glasses at either end of the instrument are focussed 
on slides in front of the eye-pieces. On these slides are marked two stereo- 
oscopic views of objects—say of a series of scale graduations, so placed that 
when viewed simultaneously they appear to reach away to a distance, and 
they are numbered for the distances. This scale is thus projected into and 
appears to become part of the view, and it is possible, by moving the scale 
over the object whose distance has to be found, to determine the gradua- 
tion on the scale, which appears to be stereoscopically at the same distance 
as the object, and thus directly read off such distance. Modified forms of 
the apparatus are described. Thus a single object may be marked on each 
of the slides. One slide is fixed and the other is capable of fine adjustment 
laterally. Thus, by displacing one object more or less with regard to the 
other, the stereoscopic effect will be that such object will appear to move 
nearer or further away to certain known distances. By comparing with the 
distant object, the latter’s distance may be found.— Unzted Service Gazette. 
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NEW WESSON REVOLVER, 


Mr. D. B. Wesson has recently patented a solid-frame, side-swing re- 
volver, somewhat resembling in appearance the present army and navy 
Colt. Its interesting features are the methods of locking the trigger and 
cylinder. The cylinder is carried on the usual yoke, and swings out to the 
left about an axis formed by the pin constituting the lower arm of the 
yoke. The trigger has its pivot on the rear end of this pin, and, when the 
cylinder is turned out, a partial sleeve, which does not extend all the way 
around the pin, is forced to the rear and locks the trigger firmly. The 
cylinder is locked and held in place, when in position for firing, by its own 
pivot, which is a sliding pin, the rear end of which snaps into a recess or 
socket when the cylinder is pressed back into the frame, and it is kept up 
to its work by a surrounding spiral spring. The cylinder is locked from 
turning by a pointed stud on a lever which is pivoted at its forward end and 
lays along the top of the revolver frame over the cylinder space, the stud 
cxtending through the frame to engage in the stud recesses of the cyl- 
inder. When the hammer moves back the rear end of the lever is 
lifted by a projection on the back of the former, thus drawing the stud 
out of the recess in the cylinder and allowing it to revolve. When 
the projection on the hammer releases the leverit springs down again and 
locks the cylinder in its new position. 


THE TACTICS OF THE COREAN WAR. 

Vice-Admiral P. H. Colomb lectured before the East of Scotland Tactical 
Society at Edinburgh, on Wednesday night upon “ The Strategy and Tactics 
of the Corean War.” The lecturer said the war in the East was between an 
island and a continent, and therefore it narrowly concerned us to watch it, 
because any war we entered into would probably be of the same general 
character. The peculiarity of this war was that it involved all the most re- 
cent appliances of naval and military warfare. In neither service on either 
side, he thought, was there wanting anything of the most modern character, 
either in the training of the personnel or the material. Now, naval officers 
for some years had been looking back on naval history, and they had been 
discovering, as they thought, that the laws of naval warfare were every whit 
as imperative as those of land warfare, and practically all naval wars had 
been carried to success on definite rules, and had been lost upon the trans- 
gression of those rules. The value of the Corean war was the opportunity 
it gave to look into the question whether it confirmed old history, and 
whether the war had been carried on according to the principles which had 
established themselves in naval and military war for generations before. The 
first of the general principles of naval war accepted among them was that 
there could not be an indifferent or a neutral sea; secondly, this being so, 
the command of the sea would be claimed and obtained by one side or the 
other, generally after a battle, but not necessarily after any battle; thirdly, 
territorial attack—that is of countries oversea—would not begin until after 
the command of the sea had been obtained. Fourthly, steam made super- 
iority at sea much more conclusive than in days of sail. Fifthly, steam 
would greatly favor attacks upon territory ; and, lastly, steamships would do 
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as sailing ships had always done—viz., take a very subordinate share in at- 
tack on territory. ports, fortifications, andsoon. After giving a short résumé 
of the preliminary portion of the war, the lecturer observed that very little 
action had given the Japanese a command of the waters which the Chinese 
were not, or thought they were not, in a position tochallenge. There they 
had the old thing reproduced with all the modern appliance so far. Coming 
to the land operations in Corea, there was a close parallel to Wellington’s 
operations in the Peninsula, and in this connection he pointed to that part 
of the advance of troops to the north ending in the battle of Ping Yang, 
which resembled Wellington's movements ending in the battle of Vittoria. 
The Japanese had to follow up the Chinese troops, and the latter felt this a 
tremendous embarrassment from being able to throw troops into Corea, only 
over a long land route. Then came the battle of the Yalu, and the Chinese 
were thoroughly defeated, the battle tactically being lost by the formation 
taken up by the Chinese. The Chinese fleet being placed in a position 
where they could no longer contend with hopes of success for the command 
of the sea, they were drawn back intotheir ports, leaving the sea free to the 
Japanese. The results of the Yalu battle were the same as that of the battle 
of the Nile. The Chinese, he continued, had no business to send a great 
fleet on a secondary expedition. If competent to contend for the command 
of the sea it might have been used for that and no other; if not competent 
it ought to have been kept intact to make it more difficult for the Japanese 
to follow up with attack upon territory. The Japanese began to blockade 
the Chinese ports, and especially watch Port Arthur and Wei-Hai-Wei. 
They were preparing for the next step, which was the territorial attack upon 
Port Arthur. Here again they found a parallel with Wellington's expedition 
in Spain. All the time the attack on the territory was going on the Japan- 
ese were watching Port Arthur and the Chinese fleet to see that the latter 
did not interfere with the siege. It was a necessary part of the attack that 
the Japanese fleet should be there strong enough to mask an opposing force 
of Chinese ships ; and the same thing happened over again at Wei-Hai-Wei. 
In conclusion, he said the grand point was to see whether the lessons to be 
drawn from the fighting in the Far East corresponded with the lessons which 
we might draw from any page of previous history ; and he thought we should 
be all agreed that, notwithstanding the collapse on the part of the Chinese, 
for it was a wonderful collapse, we might be strengthened in the belief that 
we might go to the past for lessons in the future; and we could not be very 
far wrong if we based all our operations, and if we arranged the joint works, 
of the army and navy of this country, on what had gone before.— United 
Service Gazette. 
CLUB-SWINGING. 

At the Army Athletic Club, Aldershot, on Monday, the club-swinging 
record was broken by Sergeant A. Battersby, of the 2d battalion Norfolk 
Regiment, who swung clubs weighing 2 Ibs. each for twelve hours without 
stopping. He began his remarkable performance at four minutes past 
seven, making on an average sixty circles a minute, and kept that rate till 
the same time in the evening, thereby making altogether 43,200 evolutions. 
During his task he was fed with Bovri! and a hard-boiled egg, and smoked 
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an occasional cigarette. Hundreds of spectators came to visit him and 
cheer him on his difficult task throughout the day, and at the conclusion of 
his performance a perfect ovation was given him, the band of his regiment 
playing him to his barracks amidst tremendous cheering.— United Service 
Gazette. 

FRENCH FIELD-BREAD. 


The French “ field bread” which has been adopted by the army admin- 
istration to replace hardtack, is prepared in compressed form, but remains 
soft and well suited to be eaten with the soldier's favorite dish, the soup. 
Its keeping qualities are as good as those of hardtack, without having the 
latter’s defects, which consists in its hardness and lack of palatability, and 
aptness to produce repugnance and bowel troubles. The Revue Militaire 
thinks that the disappearance of hardtack will be felt most by the horses, 
since they had been in the habit of consuming the greater part of the hard- 
tack issued to mounted troops. The adoption of this bread closes a long 
series of experiments.— Mzltdér Wochenblati. C. R. 


HEAVY GUNS IN FORTRESS DEFENSE. 


In the September number of the Proceedings of the Royal Artillery In- 
stitution Major Hickman, in a very able and interesting article on the “ At- 
tack of a Modern Land Fortress,” disclaims at the outset any intention of 
approaching the subject in a dogmatic spirit. It is with the same dis- 
claimer that Captain G. Tyacke, R. A., in the last issue of the Proceedings, 
prefaces the following remarks, which bear on one question in Major Hick- 
man’s article—viz., ‘‘ Why not eliminate heavy guns in permanent emplace- 
ments altogether from the defense ?” 

To anyone approaching a subject like this, writes Captain Tyacke, pros 
and cons suggest themselves with equal readiness. Let us imagine, he says, 
a discussion between, say, H. and T. 

T.—“ You say that guns in forts, unprotected with armor, must be 
quickly disabled, and that they are in no case able to obtain the same 
amount of cover as howitzers. Would not guns on disappearing carriages 
with top shields be even more under cover, except at the moment of firing, 
than howitzers?” 

H.—-“ Your shield could be penetrated by high-angle fire, and the gun 
would betray its position the first time it rose to fire, and once that was 
noted its disablement by vertical fire would be easy.” 

T.—* At Lydd in 1887, thirty rounds from an 8-inch M. L. howitzer were 
fired at a 6-inch H. P. emplacement with all the advantages of communica- 
tion with the range party. The howitzer is said to have shot well, but only 
one hit was obtained on the shield and that glanced off harmlessly. 

“You lay some stress on high explosive shells, but it has been shown that 
when armor is struck, unless the shell penetrates, the effect of detonation 
on the armor is almost 77. 

“ When using vertical fire the velocity of the falling projectile is low, and 
the shell is not usually adapted to armor piercing, so that it would appear 
only necessary to slightly increase the strength of the overhead shield to 
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make it impervious to high-angle fire. Shields of the present thickness 
Harveyed might be sufficient. 

“ The opening through which the gun rises could be automatically closed 
if desired as the gun descends. A 9-inch shell will not penetrate a 44-inch 
steel plate with the velocity due to falling from a height of about 7000 feet, 
and this is probably a more severe trial than is to be expected from any 
siege piece.” 

H.—“ Well, supposing that your gun has the good luck not to be dis- 
abled, what can it do that a howitzer could not do as well?” 

T.—*“ It will secure me the advantages to be got from high velocity, long 
range, and a powerful shrapnel shell.” 

The permanent nature of their mounting should enable the heavy guns 
to take part in the fight up to the extremity of their range, and to support 
the light artillery in the skirmishes before investment is completed, and 
also in any sorties or counter-attacks made by the defense. 

Central pivot mountings lend themselves readily to a system of land 
position-finding, since they have an all-round arc of fire, and the gun can 
be laid from under cover. 

A position-finding system, originally tried for coast batteries, making 
use of maps ruled in numbered squares, could be modified to suit land fronts, 
No cross bearings would be needed, as the features of the landscape would 
guide the observers, who might be pushed forward to advanced positions in 
the early stages of the attack, and stationed in balloons later on. 


The numbers of the squares, with the range and bearing of each, would: 


be posted up near the gun and fire could be directed on any square specified 
by the observation parties. Specially important points, such as cross-roads, 
lines of approach, or probable positions for batteries, etc., would be more 
minutely sub-divided than others. 

Very useful observations were made at Lydd in 1887 from captive bal- 
loons, and photographs of the camp were automatically taken from a free 
balloon with no one in it. It appears likely that free balloons will become 
more manageable in the future, and there are reasons why it would be far 
more difficult to hit them than captive ones. 

One advantage in high velocity is in the arrival of the shell before warn- 
ing has been given by the report of the piece, It was found at Plevna that, 
for this reason, high velocity guns were more dangerous and demoralizing 
to working parties than pieces whose projectiles travelled slower than 
sound. 

With regard to howitzers and high explosives, I have seen the results of 
firing with delay fuses at casemates, and very destructive they are, but the 
shells that missed and buried themselves in the ground before bursting 
were quite wasted. I have also seen a 6-inch lyddite shell act wonderfully 
as a man-killing projectile—over a restricted area—when it burst absolutely 
on the surface, without penetrating the earth. But even if the burst were 
not smothered, the upward direction of most of the fragments militates 
against their usefulness, and it will be granted that time shrapnel from high 
velocity guns has a more widespread man-killing effect than any percussion 
shell.— United Service Gazette. 
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Reviews and Erchanges. 


Attack of Fortified Places.* 


VERY neat and comprehensive little book is the recent volume by Prof. 
A Mercur, on the ‘‘ Attack of Fortified Places.” It would seem that the title 
might very properly have included ‘‘ defense ”’ as well as ‘‘ attack,”as there 
is an entire chapter and more devoted to that branch of the subject. There 

is also a chapter devoted to blasting and demolitions. 

Owing to the almost entire absence of such recent examples and precedents as 
civil engineers have at their disposal, the writer of text books on Military Engineer- 
ing has very little opportunity for drawing conclusions and formulating rules, while 
the constant changes in the means of attack and defense are continually rendering old 
methods obsolete without substituting new ones of tried and proven efficiency. This 
of course leaves the matter in a more or less uncertain status with considerable latitude 
for personal opinions and preferences. It is probable that the engineer will, in future 
wars, have more latitude for the exercise of his own ingenuity and judgment than 
did those of the late rebellion, which was a record breaker in upsetting former rules 
and precedents. 

How far the principles laid down in Prof. Mercur’s book will be followed no one 
can now foretell, but whether literally followed or not they will be very useful in turn- 
ing attention in the right direction, and the engineer will find in them valuable matter 
for a basis on which to form his plans of operations. 

In his choice of materials and substitution of new methods and appliances for old, 
the author appears to have exercised good judgment, though his dismissal of the re- 
liable old Sap Roller and some other things without so much as a definition, was rather 
unceremonious. 

Perhaps however in the fullness of time the Sap Roller may come back to us ina 
modified form, as did the old Chandelier, which after an absence of a century comes 
back as a Trench-Shield, a plate of metal being substituted for the fascines. 

In fact it may be questioned whether the Sap Roller is any more obsolete than 
many other appliances and methods that are still retained. 

If the publisher will insist on using folding plates he should at least number 
them on the outside of each fold, so as to obviate the necessity for unfolding an un- 
known number of them before getting the one sought. W. R. K. 


Napoleon Bonaparte’s First Campaign. t 


Under the above title Lieutenant Sargent contributes a pleasing addition to the vol- 
uminous Napoleonic literature of the day. Military histories and treatises on the art 


* Attack of Fortified Places. By James Mercur, Professor of Civil and Military Engineer- 
ing at the United States Military Academy, West Point, N. Y. John Wiley & Sons, New 
York, 1894 

+ Napoleon Bonaparte’s First Campaign. With Comments by Herbert H. Sargent, First 
Lieutenant 2d Cavalry, U.S. Army. A. C. McClurg & Company. 1895. 
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of war are replete with illustrations and deductions taken from this short, decisive and 
brilliant campaign. There is, of course, no new historical matter in the book, nor will 
the military student learn any new lessons in the art of war. He may, however, find 
it a very pleasant and profitable way of renewing acquaintance with old friends, and 
the tyro in military science may study it carefully with great advantage. It is system- 
atically arranged and sufficiently detailed without verbosity. 

It is largely devoted to the strategy of the campaign, its most important feature, and 
will be of great assistance to those who desire to get the gist of it without reading 
through a great mass of historical details as furnished by the non military historian. 

A comprehensive and well arranged index is a good feature. In attempting to de- 
fine good generalship the author has under:aken a task which has proved too much for 
many prominent military writers. We don’t quite like the stress put upon ¢he immu- 
table principles of war. In fact, Napoleon, Frederick, Grant and Sherman have taught 
us that there are no immutad/e principles of war. 

One of Napoleon’s many wonderful gifts was that of being able to foresee what his 
enemy would do under certain circumstances and act accordingly without much 
regard for the so-called principlesof war. Strategy has neither won nor lost many great 
battles. It is secondary to energy, morale and courage. 

Frederick could afford to be inferior to his enemy in strategy for he was vastly 
superior in tactics, discipline, training and celerity. The test of good generalship is 
success. He says: ‘*‘ Genius in the art of war consists in knowing when to scatter 
your forces and when to unite them.” Such knowledge is of course very important, 
but I would hardly accept it as a definition for ‘‘ genius in the art of war.” He says 
the “‘ principles of strategy have never undergone any change.” I think it is quite 
difficult to define the limits of strategy, as it is by no means an exact science. As an 
art it is constantly changing. If Napoleon, Czsar and Hannibal have had any fire- 
side conversations on the subject, I have no doubt but the great emperor has given 
the ancient worthies many pointers, ‘‘ not dreamed of in their philosophy.” 

Lieutenant Sargent has earnest and decided views, and draws his conclusions with 
pleasing directness. Some of his views are open to discussion, and as intelligent dis- 
cussion is a good educator, the book should receive a warm welcome. The volume is 
of handy size and the typography is good. Tactical maps of the most important 
battles would add to its interest for professional soldiers. j. S&S. P. 


The Manufacture of Heavy Ordnance and Armor.* 


In May, 1894, Captain Jaques gave one of his interesting lectures to the members 
of the Naval Institute at Annapolis. This lecture published originally in No. 71 of 
the Proceedings of the Institute, is now issued separately in pamphlet form. The 
lecture covers in a concise popular way the field of ordnance and armor as it appears 
to-day, with some special attention given to the new powders, ‘‘ wire-wrapped ” guns 
and hard-faced armor. 

Of the new powders Captain Jaques says: ‘* My present conclusions are that the 
powder question is still a trying one. With the cordite class better ballistics are ob- 
tained, and much faith is now placed in its stability,—but the destruction it causes to 
the chamber and commencement of the rifling almost suggests a return to smooth 
bores. 

** If we do not change the propelling agent I believe we must look to the amount 
of work put upon the metal and its treatment, rather than to the chemistry, alone, of 
The Manufacture of Heavy Ordnance and Armor. Their Ballistics and Resistance. By 
W. H_ Jaques, Ordnance Engineer. Reprinted from the Proceedings of the United States 
Naval Institute. Volume XX., No. 3. Whole No 71. 
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the metal, for the determining agents that will prevent or reduce the amount of erosion ; 
and that the solution of the problem will be found in the mechanical field.” 

In regard to wire-wound guns the author thinks that ‘‘ there is such abundant evi- 
dence now in favor of each [the built-up and wire-wound] that the choice may be gov- 
erned, like a lady’s toilet, by a caprice of authority.” ‘‘ Between the best examples of 
the two types,” he writes, ‘‘ there appears to be so little difference that a mistake 
could hardly be made by the selection of either.” Brief descriptions are given of the 
Woodbridge, Crozier and Brown designs. 

Captain Jaques doubts, with many others, whether it pays to case-harden the faces 
of very thick plates. He says, very truly, ‘* 13-inch, 12-inch and even 10-inch armor- 
piercing shells, attacking at service energies, have cracked them ; and although in- 
creasing the number of bolts may keep the pieces ir position, we find ourselves back 
again to the old discussion as to which is least objectionable, considerable penetration 
or cracks. No matter what further tests may decide, one thing is certain, the calibres 
of guns must be increased, not diminished.” 

He finally renews his plea for the use of velocity-screens in rear of plates in testing 
armor. It does, indeed, seem passing strange that this method of determining the 
strength of a plate by finding the amount of projectile energy expended in complete 
perforation, has not come into general use. In no other way can a definite idea of a 
plate’s strength be ascertained ; and it is believed sooner or later test plates will be 
subjected to a perforating attack and the strength of the plate expressed in the number 
of foot-tons of energy absorbed per unit of weight of the metal about the shot hole 
which experienced molecular disturbance by the passage of the projectile. 


The lecture was illustrated at Annapolis by 250 excellent lantern views. 
E. M. W. 


The Snake Ceremonials at Walpi.* 


This latest production of Dr. Fewkes is superbly gotten up, with every indication 
of a desire to be exact and comprehensive. 

There is a map of the Tusayan or Moqui country, a bibliography of works con- 
sulted, and nearly forty illustrations, three of which are in colors, and others are pho- 
tographic. The frontispiece is an illuminated and graphic representation of the Snake 
Dance seen near the Sacred Rock of Walpi. 

Were Dr. Fewkes to attempt nothing further in the line of anthropological re- 
search, he might safely let this volume be a monument to his energy, intelligence, and 
skill in presenting to students a combination of results already known, with the ob- 
servations he was himself enabled to make and to so perfectly record. 

He has made a noticeable contribution to the history of primitive religion. 

What was the earliest recorded manifestation of the religious impulse in human 
nature, will probably never be known. Lenormant tells us that the prayers of the 
Accadians who occupied Mesopotamia before the coming of the Chaldzeans were di- 
rected against necromancy and witchcraft. 

Sun Worship and Star Worship have had their advocates, and so have Phallic 
Worship and Ophiolatry. The last undoubtedly had an early origin in all countries 
where members of the Ophidian family were to be found. Sometimes it appears to 
have existed as an independent cultus, generally it has been more or less intimately 
associated with the veneration paid to the Reciprocal Natural Energies. 


* The Snake Ceremonials at Walpi. By J. Walter Fewkes, assisted by A M. Stephen and J 
G. Owens. Hemenway Southwestern Archeological Expedition, in Volume IV., Journal of 
American Ethnology and Archeology. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., The Riverside 


Press, Cambridge, 1894. 126 pp., royal 8vo, large type. 
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Ferguson, in his ‘‘ Tree and Serpent Worship,’” has demonstrated its early exist- 
ence in India: the oldest ruins bear the trace of the Serpent symbol. 

Among the Celtic Druids it held sway: possibly it was Snake Worship rather than 
the material snake which St. Patrick drove out of Ireland. All over Celtic or Celto- 
Iberian France or Spain, the name of St. Michael's Mount, Cape, or Hill, recalls the 
early struggle between the Archangel of Light and the Arch Enemy of Mankind rep- 
resented by tradition as condemned to crawl upon the earth. 

Until the reign of King Hezekiah the Hebrews were open and undisguised Snake 
Worshippers. 

At present writings, Ophiolatry is restricted to three grand ceremonial foci: Why- 
dah in Western Africa, where it exists in conjunction with Human Sacrifices; Nag- 
pore in India, and the Moqui villages in the United States. 

That it exists in other places, either in secret rites or obscured by intermixture of 
extraneous ceremonial, as in the alleged practices of the Haytian Voodoo and others, 
has been intimated, and may be accepted as fact ; but whether in pure or adulterated 
form, Ophiolatry has given rise to more mystic explanation, more vague description, 
more wild, irrational comment than any other phase of religious thought. 

The descriptions of the ancients are generally neither comprehensive nor intelli- 
gible, and those of the majority of moderns have been nearly always a rehash of 
citations from previous writers, seasoned with a liberal sprinkling of the wild and 
improbable. 

About the only piece of ritual that has come down to us, delineated so that it can 
be half understood, is that of the Ophites, a sect of the Gnostics, living near Alexan- 
dria, Egypt, who it is related (A. D. 150-200), allowed small sacred snakes to glide 
over the Eucharistic elements before administering the Communion. In more modern 
times the English architect and scholar, Ferguson, in his ‘‘ Tree and Serpent Wor- 
ship,” made an excellent attempt to restore order out of chaos, and write clearly upon 
the subject as he had studied it in the ruined temples of India. A small book on the 
manners and customs of the Negroes of Whydah was published by a Roman Catholic 
missionary in the early seventies, in which there was full reference to the horrible 
prevalence of Human Sacrifice, with pictures of the victims; but the remarks 
upon the Snake Worship existing there from time immemorial were jejune and un- 
satisfactory. 

It has been within our own territorial boundaries that the best work in this direc- 
tion has been done. We have Indian villages obstinately conservative of old heathen 
usages, a climate which enlivens and exhilarates instead of enervating and destroying 
as does the deadly miasma of Africa, lines of rapid communication penetrating almost 
within stone’s throw of the shrines where these rites obtain, and a military force 
within accessible distance should the Indians assume an attitude of menace towards 
observers. 

Small wonder, then, that as the years roll by, greater and greater numbers of 
scholars should be attracted to the Moqui villages, each profiting by the ex- 
perience of his predecessors, each in turn serving as a stepping-stone to new dis- 
coveries. 

Resident observers like T. Keam and A. M. Stephen have taken the records of 
the observations of these scholars, and compared and corrected them by the addi- 
tional facts disclosed by increasing familiarity with the Moqui dialect, ideas, and 
customs, so that with each recurrence of the dance the arcanum of Indian super- 
stition has been assailed with renewed energy and enthusiasm, and new secrets 
wrested from it. 

Scholars from over the sea have not been slow to take advantage of this favorable 
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condition of affairs, and intelligent newspaper correspondents have gone in by dozens, 
each adding columns of observation and comments which have not infrequently, how- 
ever, been marred by sensationalism. 

Painters of repute have made sketches to serve as a basis for future work of a more 
permanent character. Among those who have thus put before the literary world the 
manners and environment of the Moquis, may be mentioned Harmar, Moran, Julian 
Scott, and Lundgren. All the resources of modern invention have been called into 
requisition, and the final result is this beautiful and exact piece of work which Dr. 
Fewkes now lays before us. 

The Moqui medicine-man, with his sacred “‘ estufas,’’ his sand altars, his regalia 
and his loathsome serpents, has been photographed, painted in colors, drawn to a 
scale, his canticles have been pirated by the waxen cylinder of the phonograph, and 
he and his sacred ceremonials, which, less than fifteen years ago, were not known 
as far east as Albuquerque, are to-day the best described of any specimen of sav- 
age manhood or any survival of aboriginal religion on the surface of the globe. 

When I took the manuscript of my own ‘‘ Snake Dance of the Moquis” to Lon- 
don, in 1883, one of the great difficulties encountered was, how I, a stranger in a 
strange land, could get people to give credit to the existence of such rites in the heart 
of Christian America. Now there is scarce a school boy or girl in all our wide domain, 
or in Canada, or Mexico, who has not a good general idea of the subject. 

The first white men to see the Snake Dance in New Mexico or the present Arizona 
were the enterprising members of the exploring and colonizing expedition of Antonio 
Espejo, between 1580 and 1585. Espejo’s own narrative has come down to us, and 
his achievements have also been committed to verse by one of his subordinates, a cer- 
tain Villagra, who rode a wind-broken Pegasus up the rocky Parnassian slope, and 
has been fittingly condemned as a poet by no less an authority than the late George 
Ticknor. ‘ 

With due respect to Mr. Ticknor’s judgment, the work of Villagra is deserving of 
the first consideration from the ethnologist and historian. His verses may be lacking 
in elegance and harmony, his metre may be faulty for all I know to the contrary ; but 
his descriptions are exact and his relation most vivid. 

Ticknor admits in his ‘‘ History of Spanish Literature,” that he never read Villa- 
gra, and no reference to either Villagra or Espejo is to be found in the Catalogue of 
the Ticknor collection of the Boston Public Library ; the copy which I read is in the 
Library of Congress. 

The Snake Dance seen by Espejo’s people occurred in the Pueblo of Acoma, then 
as now one of the most interesting of all the Pueblos. Villagra’s poem, ‘‘ La 
Conquista de Nuevo Mejico,” was printed at Alcala de Henares, in Spain, about 
1613. 

Interest in the Moquis, Zufiis, and other Pueblos was kept alive in the minds of 
Americans by the writings and reports of men- like Ruxton, Kendrick, Sitgreaves, 
Whipple, Ten Broeck, Charles Franklin, C. E. Cooley, and Joseph Wasson. About 
the year 1880 the heroic efforts of Mr. Frank Cushing to penetrate to the inner mys- 
teries of these curious tribes began to attract deserved attention. Mr. Sylvester 
Baxter wrote a series of illustrated articles in the Eastern magazines, and succeeded 
in arousing the interest of men like the late Dr. Francis Parkman and Prof. E. N. 
Hosford, after whom came the munificent and ever gratefully to be remembered Mrs, 
Mary Hemenway of Boston. 

Among army commanders, the late Lieutenant-General Sheridan, Major-General 
George Crook, Colonels Hatch, McCook and Bradley encouraged by such means as 
lay in their power the study of both the sedentary and nomadic tribes within their 
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jurisdiction, and Major J. W. Powell, of the Bureau of Ethnology, contributed ex- 
perience and assistance of the first value. 

It was like the chipping away of a rock under the mason’s chisel ; each day, each 
hour almost, saw a fresh particle of knowledge fall into our possession. Dr. Wash- 
ington Matthews, Dr. Yarrow, Mr. James Stevenson, Mendileff, Lummis, Clarence 
Edwards, and the erudite Bandelier were the persistent chisellers, and it now remains 
only to be said that in no part of the world has more intelligent progress been made 
in anthropology than in our own Southwest. 

E. B. Tylor, of Oxford, himself one of the most indefatigable of travellers and 
observers amongst Mexican Indians, was the first to note the important bearing all 
these observations were likely to have upon the correct understanding of ancient 
religions ; among other things he pointed out the identity between the ‘‘ bull-roarer” 
of the Greeks and the twirling rhombuses of the Moquis, Zuiiis, Apaches, and Aus- 
tralians. 

Joun G. Bourke. 


Fort Ethan Allen, Vt., November 23, 1894. 
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Announcement. 


I. 


EREAFTER the yearly issue of the JourNAL will be 
divided into two volumes. The first volume will 
comprise the January, March and May numbers, 

and the second, the remaining numbers of the year. The 
index to each volume will be found in the May and 
the November number respectively. 


Il. 


In accordance with the notification given March 1, 1895, 
a General Meeting of the Institution will be held at 
3 o'clock on the afternoon of May 10, 1895, to consider 
the votes of the members regarding the proposed changes 
in the Constitution, M. S. I. 
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[Prize Essay—1895. 


I.—The following Resolution of Council is pub- 
lished for the information of all concerned : 


Resolved, That a Prize of a Gold Medal of suitable value, together with a Certifi- 
cate of Life Membership, be offered annually by THE MILITARY SERVICE INSTITU- 
TION OF THE UNITED STaTEs for the best essay on a military topic of current inter- 
est ; the subject to be selected by the Executive Council and the Prize awarded under 
the following conditions : 

t. Competition to be open to all persons eligible to membership. 

2. Each competitor shall send three copies of his Essay in a sealed envelope to the 
Secretary on or before September 1, 1895. The Essay must be strictly anonymous, but 
the author shall adopt some nom de plume and sign the same to the Essay, followed by 
a figure corresponding with the number of pages of MS.; a sealed envelope bearing the 
nom de plume on the outside, and enclosing full name and address, should accompany 
the Essay, This envelope to be opened in the presence of the Council after the decision 
of the Board of Award has been received. 

3. The prize shall be awarded upon the recommendation of a Board consisting of 
three suitable persons chosen by the Executive Council, who will be requested to 
designate the Essay deemed worthy of the prize; and also in their order of merit those 
deserving of honorable mention. 

In determining the essay worthy of the prize, the Board will be requested to con- 
sider its professional excellence, usefullness and valuable originality, as of the first 
importance, and its literary merit as of the second importance. Should members of the 
Board determine that no essay is worthy of the prize, they may designate one or more 
essays simply as of honorabie mention ; in either case, they will be requested to desig- 
nate one essay as first honorable mention. Should the Board deem proper, it may 
recommend neither prize nor honorable mention. Should it be so desired, the recom- 
mendation of individual members will be considered as confidential by the Council. 

4. The successful Essay shall be published in the Journal of the Institution, and 
the Essays deemed worthy of honorable mention shall be read before the Institution, 
or published, at the discretion of the Council. 

5. Essays must not exceed twenty thousand words, or fifty pages of the size and 
style of the JOURNAL (exclusive of tables). 


II.—The Subject selected by the Council at a meeting held Nov. 
9, 1894, for the Prize Essay of 1895, is 


“ THE ART OF SUPPLYING ARMIES IN THE FIELD AS 
EXEMPLIFIED DURING THE CIVIL WAR.” 


IlI.—The gentlemen chosen by the Council to constitute the 
Board of Awards for the year 1895 are: 
GENERAL S. RB. Horasirp, U. S. Army. 


GENERAL J. C. U.S. Army. 
GENERAL J. W. Barricer, U. S. Army. 


James FoRNANCE, 


GOVERNOR'S ISLAND, Secretary. 
March, 1895. 
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TWICE CROWNED VICTOR 


IN A YEAR 


World’s Tribute to 


Price’s Cream 


) 


Baking Powder 
Highest Award both 
Medal and Diploma 
World’s Columbian 
Exposition 
1803 


Dr. Price’s 
Cream Baking Powder 


Honors come thick to Dr. Price’s Baking Powder. At 
both the Columbian Exposition and the California Midwinter 
Fair it received highest honors and gold medal. Official 
tests at each showed it to be purest, to possess highest 
leavening power, to be of the most uniform excellence and ta 
have the best keeping properties of any baking powder 
made. They proved it the foremost baking powder in all 


the world, 
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“PERFECT " WROUGHT IRON OVEN RANGE. 


The ‘‘MODERN” 


SAFETY SECTIONAL PORTABLE STEAM BOILER. 


IT IS A WONDER, 


Parties using these Boilers say “they are 
wonderfully quick steamers, Keep fire and 
constant steam easily, and are delighted with 
their operation.” Are only 4% feet in 
height. 


LOW IN PRICE. 
VERY EASILY ERECTED. 
Every Possible Good Feature, 


Sizes: 326 401 501 600. 
Will Supply: 325 ft. 400 ft. 500 ft. 600 ft. 
Or Direct RADIATION, 


\ RICHARDSON & BOYNTON CO. 


& 234 WATER ST., NEW YORK. 
84 LAKE ST., CHICAGO. 
A WONDERFUL STEAM BOILER FOR a 
HARD AND SOFT FUEL. 06 
The U. S. Government has been purchasing goods of this Company 
for over thirty years. Furnaces and Ranges made by us are in 


universal use in all the United States Army posts and quarters. 
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4q COOKING RANGES, &c. 
ATING FURNACES # 
HEATI! 
“PERFECT” WARM AIR 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Arms and Ammunition. 


Hotchkiss Co.. Limited. . front. 
Pratt & Whit _ 5 front. 


Unien Metallic artridge Co.... (d) 


Baking Powders. 


Price Baking Powder Co....... 648 (a) 
Royal Baking Powder Co....... 4 cover. 


Beers, Wines & &c. 
Belle of Nelson Distilling vee 4 front. 


Pabst BrewingCo. ..... 5 back. 
Bicycles. 

Pope Manufacturing Co ....... 4 back. 
Biscuits. 

New York Biscuit Co............ 7 front. 
Butter. 

Simpson, McIntire&Co ..... 4 front. 
Carpeting. 

Chemists and 

Drevet Manufacturing =. . 1 back. 

Parke, Davis & Co. .. ...... .. 18 front. 

Seott & Bowne.................. 648 (c) 
Chocolates and Cocoa. 

Baker, Walter & Co............. 648 (f) 
Cleaning Materials. 

Estate of P. Hayden... ........ 9 back. 
Clothing, Children’s. 

Clothing, Military and Civilian. 

Hatfield & 

Condiments. 

McIithenny’s Son............... 12 front. 
Deviled Crabs. 

McMenamin & Co.............. 4 front. 
Dry Goods. 

Arnold, Constable &Co.... . . 6 back. 
Engines—Hoisting. 

Lidgerwood Manf’gCo.......... 14 front. 

Envelopes. 

Tension Envelope Co........ ... 2 back. 


Food Products. 


Cudahy Pharmaceutical Co..... 648 (e) 
Libby, McNeil & 8 back. 
Richardson & Robbins.......... 9 back. 


Glass Ware, Cut, 
Libbey Glass Uo........... . .. 14 front. 


Hotels. 
Sturtevant House, New York.. 5 front. 


Instruments, Civil Engineer 
and Surveying. 


Lards. 

Napheys, Geo. C. & Sons. ...... 11 front. 
Milk, Condensed, Etc. 

New York Coné. Milk Co....... 1 front. 
Military Equipments. 

Horstmann Co., W.H. . ....... 5 front. 

Lilley Co., The 

Shannon, ‘Miller & Crane ll * 
Musical Instruments. 

Wurlitzer Co., The Rudolph.... 10 front. 
Penmanship and Designing. 

Haring J. Vreeland......... .. 15front. 
Photographic Outfits. 

Anthony & Co., E. & H. T...... 618 

Scovill & Adams Co............. 3 front. 
Pianos and Organs. 

Knabe, William & Coa, .......... 2 back. 

Provisions. 

Radiators. 

American Radiator Co.. ....... 13 front. 
Scales. 

Fairbanks Co., The..... ........ 1 front. 
Seeds. 

Westy, D. B., 6 back. 
Shirts. 

Keep Manufacturing Co........ 17 front. 
Soaps. 

&GambleCo........ .. 10 back. 
Stationery. 

Crane 3 back. 
Steam Heating. 

Gorton & Lidgerwood Co........ 17 front. 
Stoves and Heaters. 

Richardson & Boynton Co..... 648 (b> 
Tobacco. 

American Tobacco Co.. 3 cover & 3 back. 


Blackwell's Durham Tob. Co... 16 frent. 


Washing Materials (Starch). 

Kingsford, T. & Son............. 10 front. 
Yeast. 

Fleischmann & Co ......... «.. 6 back. 
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The Military Service Institution. 


President. 
Lieut-General JOHN M. SCHOFIELD, U. S. Army. 


Resident Vice-Presidents. 


Major-General Nexson A. Mives, U. S. A. 
Secretary. 
Capt. James Fornance, 13th U. S. Infantry. 
Asst, Secretary. 
Lieut, H. L. Harris, rst U. S, Artillery. 


Bvt. Brig.-Gen. T. F, Ropensovcu, U. S, A. 
Treasurer, 
Lieut. J. C. Busn, sth U. S. Artillery, 
Vice- Treasurer. 
Lieut. H. L. Turecxecp, 13th U. S. Infantry. 


Executive Council. 


Term ending 1901. 
Assor, H. L., Col. Corps Engineers, B.-G. 
Barr, T. F., Lieut.-Col. D. J. A. G. 
Brewerrton, H., F., Major U. S. A. 
(Vacan 


cy.) 
Haskin, W. L., Major 1st S. Artillery. 
Pennincron, A.C. M., Lt. Col. 4th U. S. Art.Col. 


Term ending 1899. 


Horr, J. Van R., Major Med. Dept. 
Hucoins, E. L., Capt. 2d Cav., U Bea. A. D.C. 
Kincssury, H. P., Capt. 6th U. S. Cavalry. 
Puiprs, F. H., Major Ord. Dept. 

Sawra.ie, C. G., Colonel, A. OQ. M.G 


., B.-G. 
Wess, A. S., Bvt. Major-General, (late) U.S. A. 


Term ending 1897. 


Finance Committee. 


Gen, Barricer, 
Col. Barr. 


Col. Carey. Hucues, R. 


Barricer, J. W., Col. Sub. Dept. B.-G. 
Breck, S., Col. Adjt.-Genl’s Dept., B. G. 
Carey, A B., Lieut.-Col. Pay Dept. 
Epmunps, F. H., Capt. rst U. S. Intantry 
Colonel, Insp.-General. 
Woop, E. E., Professor, U. 


Library Committee. 


Col. Pennincton. 
Major Horr. 
Capt. Huccins, 

. Mil. Academy 


Publication Committee. 


General Assot, Colonel Hucues, General Brecx, Capt. Epmunps, and Lieut. Bus. 


Branches. 


(In the order of their establishment.) 


Vancouver Barracks, Wash. 
Vice-President, 
Brig.-General E. S. Oris, U. S. A. 
Corresponding Secretary. 
Capt. Cuarces McCvurg, A. J. A. 
Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 
Vice-President. 
Col. H. S, Hawkins, 20th U. S. Infantry. 
Corresponding Secretary, 


Lieut. Cart Reicumann, oth U. S. Infantry. 


Membershi 


anless such application is made after October rst, when t 


the next calendar year. 


West Point, N. Y. 
Vice-President, 
Col. O. H. Ernst, Corps of Engineers. 
Corresponding Secretary. 


Lieut. C. De W. Wittcox, ad U, S. Artillery. 


Denver, Colo. 
Vice-President, 
Major-General A. McD. McCook, U.S.A. 
Corresponding Secretary. 
Lieut. Joun E. McManon, 4th U, S, Artillery, 


dates from the first day of the calendar aap in whicn the “ application ”’ is made 


e membership dates from the first day of 


“An Entrance Fee of Five Dollars ($5) shall be paid by each Member and Associate Member 
os the Institution, which sum shall be in lieu of the dues for the first year of membership, 
and on the first day of each calendar year, thereafter, a sum of not less than 7wo Dollars ($2) 


shall be paid as annual dues. Annual dues commence on January 1st in each year.” 


NOTE.—Checks and Money Orders should be drawn to order of, and 
addressed to, ‘“‘The Treasurer Military Service Institution,” Governor’s 
Island, New York Harbor. 


Changes of address should be reported promptly. 
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FOOD FOR CHILDREN. 


It often seems strange to mothers that with all their care in preparing 
food for their children they do not thrive. ‘They grow thin and pale, and 
there is plain evidence that their food does not give them enough nourish- 
ment. Zhev do not assimilate it. 

It is just this condition that leads to the wasting diseases so common 
to children nowadays. Non-assimilation of food is the starting point. 
Healthy children require about one-third of their nourishment for their 
brain. Sickly children, who assimilate only a small portion of their food 
need it all for their brain and nothing is left for the body. The problem 
is just as clear as daylight. 

So is the remedy. In Scott’s Emulsion you have Cod-liver Oil in an 
easy and palatable form, together with the Hypophosphites of Lime and 
Soda. Cod-liver Oil has been used successfully fwe centuries. 
Nothing takes its place as a concentrated nourishment. ‘The Hypophos- 
phites are an aid to digestion, tonic for the nervous system and of especial 
value to nourish the bones of growing children. 

Children always like the taste of Scott’s Emulsion. This makes its 
administration easy. A little of it given to children after meals seems to 
put new life into them. It makes them rosy, robust and plump. _ It over- 
comes their wasting tendencies. 

We sell two sizes. The so cent size will afford a trial, and perhaps for temporary 
affections, such as Coughs and Colds (for which it is most excellent), this quantity 


may be suflicient. But always be sure you receive Scott's Emulsion when you 
call for it. There is nothing else “just as goval.”’ 


Scott & Bowne, New York. All Druggists. 50c. and $1. 


W. & J. SLOANE, 
CARPETINGS, 


Linoleums, Mattings, Oil Cloths, Domestic and 
Foreign Rugs, Upholstery Fabrics, 
Lace Curtains, Furniture 
Coverings, 


IN A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF QUALITY, COLORING 
AND PRICE. 


Orders Receive Our Prompt and Careful Attention.~@a 


Broadway, 18th and toth Streets, New York, 
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TRADE MARK. 


MILITARY CARTRIDGES 


—FoR— 


United States anc Foreign Government 


PAPER AND BRASS SHOT SHELLS, WADS, 
PRIMERS, ETC. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN, 


HARTLEY & GRAHAM, New York Agents. 


313-315 Broadway, New York, 
CasLe AppDREsS, HARTLEY, New York. 
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S. Army Officers and Soldiers will 
always find 


Cudahy’s Rex Brand Extract of Beef 


the most strengthening food and really 
necessary in every “ mess.” 

Specially Prerared for Post Exchange Trade by 

THE CUDAHY PHARMACEUTICAL CO., So. Omaha, Neb. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


is not a difficult science when the cameras, lenses and materials are 
the best. For surveying, the Anthony Compact Camera and the 


Dallmeyer Rapid Recti- 
linear Lens will be found 


without equal. Send for 
circular regarding the 
latest improvement, the 


TELE-PROTOGRAPHIC LENS, 


A full line ot 


HANDor DETECTIVE CAMERAS 


always in stock. Every 
photographic requisite. 


@ 4 
= 
Subscribe to Anthony’s Photographic Bulletin. $2.00 per year. 
Illustrated catalogue free on application. 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 5901 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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The Largest [Manufacturers of 
Pure, High Grade 


COCOAS an CHOCOLATES 


On this Continent, have received 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


From the great 


Industrial and Food Expositions in 
Europe and America. 


Their Breakfast Cocoa, 


From which the excess of oil has been removed, is absolute- 
ly pure and soluble, and costs less than one cent a cup. No 
alkalies or other chemicals or dyes are used in its preparation. 


Their Premium No. | Chocolate 


is the very best preparation of plain chocolate in the market 
for family use. Celebrated for more than a century as a nu- 
tritious, delicious, and flesh-forming beverage. 


Their German Sweet Chocolate 


is a great favorite with children, and an excellent substitute 
for much of the confectionery now offered to the public. 


Walter Baker & Co., 


DORCHESTER, /IASS. 
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THE SEVENTH REGIMENT OF CAVALRY. 


By Major E. A. GARLINGTON, INspecror GENERAL, U. S. A. 


Kansas, in August, 1866. The work of organization was in- 
augurated by Major John W. Davidson, 2d Cavalry, on the roth 
September, and completed by Colonel Smith, on the 22d December. 

The new regiment was first designated in orders as the “ Eighth Cavalry,” 
but the figure eight subsequently gave place to the cabalistic number— 
seven. 

Andrew J. Smith, a veteran of the Mexican War, who had been a dis- 
tinguished cavalry leader in the Army of the West during the Civil War, was 
promoted colonel of the new regiment. 

The first lieutenant colonel was that picturesque cavalryman, George A. 
Custer, who had been one of Sheridan's most trusted division commanders. 

The senior major was a soldier of the old school—Alfred Gibbs; the 
other majors were Wickliffe Cooper and Joel H. Elliott, both young officers 
of great promise, and with distinguished war records. 

Among the captains were, William Thompson, Frederick W. Benteen, 
Myles W. Keogh, Robert M. West, “ Mike” Sheridan, Louis McLane Ham- 
ilton and Albert Barnitz. 

The roster of lieutenants also showed many well-known names, among 
them: “Tom” Custer, brother of the general; W. W. Cooke, H. J. Nowlan, 
A. E. Smith, “Tom” Weir, Owen Hale, “Sam” Robbins, Myles Moylan, 
James M. Bell and Henry Jackson. 

The regiment remained in Kansas four years and six months, and during 
that period performed every kind of duty that could fall to the lot of a 
trooper, and went through an experience scarcely realizeable to a young 
soldier of the present day. 

Its scouts, marches and expeditions, extended from the Missouri River 
to the Rocky Mountains; from the Staked Plains of Texas to the Platte 
River. The summer's sun found it plodding over the arid, dusty plains as 
escort to commissioners, surveyors and what not, or dashing along in eager 
pursuit on a fresh Indian trail, and dealing vigorous strokes upon this sav- 
age enemy; the winter's snow served as a winding sheet to many of its gal- 
lant dead. The theatre of its operations was the scene of many well con- 
tested conflicts with its treacherous foe. Two seasons it fought the unseen 
but virulent enemy—Asiatic cholera. It subsisted for months on food unfit 
for human consumption, and as a consequence scurvy frequently prevailed 
among the men, weakening them to such a degree as to invite. the more 
deadly disease—cholera. 

This varied and trying service developed officers of determination and 
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endurance, of daring and skill; and at the same time eliminated the “ dead- 
wood “ which it discovered. The regiment, or fractions of it, demonstrated 
its esprit on over forty occasions in contest with the Sioux, Cheyennes, 
Kiowas, Comanches, Apaches, Arapahoes and Dog Soldiers. These began 
with a skirmish near Fort Lyon, Colorado, on the 13th April, 1867, and 
practically ended with the battle on the Washita in the Indian Territory on 
the 27th November, 1868,—although there were several smaller affairs along 
the Saline and Solomon during the summer of 1869. 

Exclusive of the battle of the Washita the losses sustained in action were: 
killed, 11; wounded, 13; mortally wounded, 4; captured, 1; lost, one; six 
men were drowned in the performance of duty and fifty-one died of cholera. 

The fight on the Washita was perhaps the most vigorously contested, 
and the most decisive battle ever fought with Indians up to that period, or 
even since. Eight hundred troopers, and over double that number of In- 
dians were engaged in that encounter. 

In addition to Black Kettle’s village, which was captured and totally de- 
stroyed, there were within five miles of the scene of the battle over six hun- 
dred tepees standing along the Washita River during the fight. 

Custer, under the cover of night, succeeded in surrounding the village, 
and as the morning dawned, lighting up the snow-covered valley, a signal— 
a single shot—rang out clear and distinct in the cold crisp air; the band 
struck up a stirring regimental air—*‘ Garry Owen "—and the fight was on. 
Into the village the gallant troopers, cheering lustily, charged from all 
sides, each vying with his comrade to be first at the death. The fight raged 
furiously until about three o'clock in the afternoon. 


How the regiment acquitted itself is shown in the following order: 
HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF THE MISSOURI, IN THE FIELD. 

Depot on the North Canadian, at the Junction of Beaver Creek, 

Indian Territory, November 29, 1868. 
General Field Orders No. 6: 

The Major General Commanding announces to this Command the defeat, 
by the Seventh Regiment of Cavalry, of a large force of Cheyenne Indians, 
under the celebrated Chief. Black Kettle, reinforced by the Arapahoes 
under Little Raven, and the Kiowas under Satanta, on the morning of the 
27th instant, on the Washita River, near the Antelope Hills, Indian Ter- 
ritory, resulting in a loss to the savages of one hundred and three warriors 
killed, including Black Kettle, the capture of fifty-three squaws and chil- 
dren, eight hundred and seventy-five ponies, eleven hundred and twenty- 
three buffalo robes and skins, five hundred and thirty-five pounds of 
powder, one thousand and fifty pounds of lead, four thousand arrows, seven 
hundred pounds of tobacco, besides rifles, pistols, saddles, bows, lariats and 
immense quantities of dried meat and other winter provisions, the complete 
destruction of their village, and almost total annihilation of this Indian 
band. 

The loss of the Seventh Cavalry was two officers killed, Major Joel H. 
Elliott and Captain Louis McL. Hamilton, and nineteen enlisted men; 
three officers wounded, Brevet Lieutenant Colonel T. W. Custer, Brevet 
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Lieutenant Colonel Albert Barnitz (badly) and Second Lieutenant T. J. 
March (slightly) and eleven enlisted men. 

The energy and rapidity shown during one of the heaviest snow storms 
that has visited this section of country, with the temperature below freez- 
ing, and the gallantry and bravery displayed resulting in such signal suc- 
cess, reflect the highest credit upon both the officers and men of the 
Seventh Cavalry; and the Major General Commanding, while regretting 
the loss of such gallant officers as Major Elliott and Captain Hamilton, 
who fell while gallantly leading their men, desires to express his thanks to 
the officers and men engaged in the battle of the Washita, and his special 
congratulations are extended to their distinguished commander, Brevet 
Major General George A. Custer, for the efficient and gallant service ren- 
dered, which have characterized the opening of the campaign against hostile 
Indians south of the Arkansas. 

By command of Major General P. H. SHERIDAN, 
(Signed) J. SCHUYLER Crossy, 
Brevet Lieutenant Colonel, A. D. C. 
Acting Assistant Adjutant General. 


The Secretary of War also sent the following telegram which was trans- 
mitted to the Regimental Commander: 


WASHINGTON City, DECEMBER 2, 1868. 
Lieutenant General SHERMAN, St. Louis, Mo. : 

I congratulate yuu, Sheridan and Custer, on the splendid success with 
which your campaign is begun. Ask Sheridan to send forward the names 
of officers and men deserving of special mention. 

(Signed) JouN M. SCHOFIELD, 
Secretary of War. 


General Custer reported that it was impracticable to comply with the 
request contained in the closing sentence “for the gratifying reason that 
every officer and man belonging to the expedition has performed his full 
part in rendering the movement against the hostile tribes a complete suc- 
cess.” 

General Sheridan’s order, issued upon the receipt of Custer’s despatch 
written immediately after the battle, understates the loss ; two officers and 
twenty-five men were killed, and three officers and twelve men wounded. 
Two white boys were rescued from the savages. During the engagement 
a bloodthirsty squaw was seen to murder a bright lad of about ten years 
by disemboweling him with a knife. In Satanta’s abandoned village the 
bodies of a young white woman and a child were found cruelly mutilated. 

A subsequent visit to the battle-field, and investigation among the pris- 
oners and other Indians who were in the fight, disclosed a much greater 
Indian loss than was first reported. They acknowledged that one hundred 
and forty warriors were killed, and the number wounded must have swelled 
the aggregate loss to nearly four hundred. 

General Sheridan, who was at Camp Supply, with his characteristic dis- 
position to drive home a preliminary success, ordered Custer, now rein- 
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forced by the 19th Kansas Volunteer Cavalry, making a total force of about 
fourteen hundred men, to resume his operations against the hostiles, hoping 
by the aid of the biting frost of an unusually cold winter to force them to 
sue for peace and to return to their reservation. 

The limit of this sketch makes it impossible to follow the operations of 
Custer’s column ; they are full of interest, and of incidents which go to 
prove his own wonderful energy, daring, pluck and resourcefulness, as well 
as the esfrzt, courage, and staying qualities of his officersand men. There 
was no more fighting Indians; but fighting cold, hunger and obstacles 
with which nature barred the routes of travel, was even more wearing and 
destructive to the efficiency of the command. On the march from Supply 
to Fort Cobb the regiment lost one hundred and twenty-eight horses; the 
“ 19th Kansas” one hundred and forty-eight. 

Through the capture of Satanta and Lone Wolf, head chiefs of the 
Kiowas, and a threat to hang them at sunset on a certain day, that tribe 
was forced to come in and camp on the reservation near Fort Cobb. 

By the extraordinary efforts of Custer with a detachment of two officers 
and fifty five men, and a march of three hundred and fifty miles, the Arapa- 
hoes were located and brought back to their reservation, where they have 
remained at peace with the whites. The Cheyennes now alone remained 
obdurate to the peaceful efforts of the Government. They were finally 
located in Northern Texas. By a well conceived and successfully executed 
stratagem Custer captured three of the principal chiefs of the tribe, and by 
the exercise of great patience and forbearance, Mrs. Morgan and Miss White, 
two white captives held by them, were delivered to Custer; and an agree- 
ment entered into on the part of the Indians to return to their reservation, 
and on the part of Custer to restore to their people the three chiefs and the 
women and children captured at the Washita. The Indians complied with 
their part of the contract ; and the Government,as far as it was able, fulfilled 
its stipulation. 

With the return of the Cheyennes to their reservation the work of the 
expedition south of the Arkansas was done. The regiment was withdrawn 
and the “19th Kansas” mustered out of the service. 

The extreme severity of this winter’s campaign will be appreciated when 
it is remembered that Custer left Camp Supply on the 7th December 1868, 
with fourteen hundred cavalry, and now, on the 5th March, 1869, his 
mounted effective strength was reduced to six hundred and fifty men. 

General Sheridan in a letter to Custer said: “1 am very much rejoiced 
at the success of your expedition, and feel proud of our winter’s operations 
and of the officers and men who have borne its privations and hardships 
so manfully. * * * Give my kind regards to the officers and say 
how happy I should be to see them should any of them come this way on 
leave.” 

Colonel Smith resigned in the spring of 1869, and was succeeded by 
Brevet Major General S. D. Sturgis, promoted from Lieutenant Colonel 6th 
Cavalry. 

In March, 1871, the regiment was relieved trom duty in the Department 
of the Missouri. 
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HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF THE MISSOURI. 
FortT LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS, MARCH 8, 1871. 
General Orders No. 4. 

Orders transferring the 7th Cavalry from this Department having been 
received from Headquarters of the Army, the Commanding General deems 
it his duty to express to the officers and soldiers of the regiment his high 
appreciation of their soldierly qualities and of the conspicuous services per- 
formed by them in this department. 

The regiment carries with it a noble record of faithiul services and 
gallant deeds. During the four years which it has been in this Department 
it has experienced all of the hardships, dangers and vicissitudes attendant 
upon military operations on our wild frontier. It has made many long and 
toilsome marches exposed to the severest storms of winter, and has gone 
for days in that inclement season without shelter and almost without food 
for man or animal. 

It has been engaged in many bloody combats with the Indians in which 
its valor has been thoroughly tried and proved. It has met all dangers and 
privations with firmness and intrepidity and has been distinguished through- 
out for steady discipline and efficient performance of duty. 

The present soldierly condition and high state of discipline of the regi- 
ment give assurance that in the new field to which it is ordered it will be 
distinguished for the same high qualities which have so justly earned for it 
its brilliant reputation in this command. 

With sincere regret the Commanding General sees this regiment leave 
this Department. It is needless to say that it will carry with it his hearty 
good wishes and his confident hope that its future will be as successful as 
its past history. 

It will be long remembered in the Department as a model of soldierly 
discipline and efficiency. 

By command of Brigadier General Pope: 
(Signed) W. G. MITCHELL, 
Brevet Colonel, U.S. A. 
Acting Assistant Adjutant General. 

The scene now shifts to the Department of the South, where we find 
the regiment scattered through seven States, serving as a sort of adjunct to 
the Department of Justice, acting as posse comitatus for United States 
Marshals. This constabulary duty continued for two years, when orders 
were issued transferring the regiment to Texas. The restless and threat- 
ening attitude of the Sioux in the Department of Dakota made it neces- 
sary to send cavalry there, and upon the application of General Sheridan 
the “ Seventh’s ” destination was changed to the Northern Department. 

April, 1873, found all the regiment, except the colonel, his staff and two 
troops, at Yankton, Dakota. 

General Sturgis was assigned to station at St. Paul, Minnesota, and 
Major Reno, with one squadron, was detailed for escort duty with the in- 
ternational commission locating the boundary line between the United 
States and the British possessions; this squadron remained on this duty 
until the autumn of 1874. P 
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While detained at Yankton, waiting for wagon transportation, and for 
the ice to run out of the river, the regiment was introduced to a genuine 
Dakota blizzard, the worst it experienced during its fourteen years service 
in the Territory. On the roth June the regiment reached Fort Rice, and 
Custer reported to General D. S. Stanley for duty with the expedition then 
fitted out for the Yellowstone. This expedition was “designed for the pro- 
tection of engineering surveyors of the Northern Pacific Railway,” and 
consisted of about fifteen hundred men and two guns. 

The column left Fort Rice on the 24th June. On the 4th August 
Custer, who had according to his usual custom gone ahead of the main 
column with one squadron (ninety men), was attacked at a point on the 
north bank of the Yellowstone River about four miles above the present 
site of Fort Keogh, Montana, by three hundred Indians. 

The Indians, well armed with breech-loading rifles, fought with great 
stubbornness for three hours and a half. The ammunition of the troops 
was about exhausted when by a well directed mounted charge the Indians 
were driven from the field. 

One trooper was wounded; the loss among the Indians was heavy, for 
the troops fought dismounted and under cover, while the Indians charged 
gallantly within very short range. 

The same day the Regimental Sutler, the Veterinary Surgeon and one 
private were killed by a small party of Indians, while trying to join Custer 
from the main column. The trail of a large village was discovered on the 
8th, and Custer was detached with his cavalry and a company of Scouts 
under Lieutenant D. H. Brush, 17th Infantry, to follow and strike the In- 
dians. The pursuit was begun as soon as night fell and prosecuted with 
great vigor. 

On the morning of the 11th the Indians attacked Custer while in camp 
on the Yellowstone, about opposite the mouth of the Big Horn River. A 
spirited engagement ensued. Lieutenant Braden, who held a prominent 
point on the left flank with a small detachment while Custer made his dis- 
positions, was charged by one hundred warriers, the Indians riding to within 
thirty yards of his dismounted line. He was shot through the thigh bone, 
but with the most wonderful exhibition of cool nerve maintained his posi- 
tion, and repulsed the daring savages. 

On the bluffs south of the river, old men, squaws, and children were seen 
in large numbers, evidently waiting in fiendish anticipation the time for 
their brutal part in the drama; but their dusky braves could not face the 
vigorous charge of the “ pony-soldiers.” They broke in complete rout, the 
cavalry pursuing them for eight miles, when they escaped by crossing the 
Yellowstone. 

The regiment lost in this engagement one officer, Lieutenant Charles 
Braden, and two enlisted men wounded; and one enlisted man killed. 
Several officers had horses shot under them. 

The Indian loss was estimated by Custer to be forty killed and wounded 
on the north side, while several were known to have been knocked over on 
the south bank. There were nine hundred Indians engaged in the attack ; 
this number was afterward verified by the Indians who were present. 
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General Custer in his official report of the fight says: “ I desire to bear 
testimony to the good conduct of every man connected with my command, 
including officers, men and scouts. Where all did so well no special men- 
tion can be made.” 

No Indians were seen during the remainder of the season. The expe- 
dition continued the march as far as the Mussel Shell River, whence it re- 
turned to Fort A. Lincoln. 

General Sheridan in his annual report for 1873 recommended the estab- 
lishment of a large military post near the base of the Black Hills in order 
“to secure a strong foothold in the heart of the Sioux country, and thereby 
exercise a controlling influence over these warlike people.” Pursuant to 
his directions an expedition was organized at Fort A. Lincoln in June, 1874, 
for the purpose of reconnoitring the route from that post to Bear Butte, 
in the Black Hills, and exploring the country south, southeast, and south- 
west of that point. Custer was detailed to command the expeditionary 
force, which consisted of ten troops of the 7th Cavalry, two companies of 
infantry and a detachment of scouts; and was directed to return to Fort A. 
Lincoln, within sixty days. Colonels G. A. Forsyth and Fred Grant of 
Sheridan’s staff accompanied the command ; also Captain Wiliam Ludlow, 
C. E., as Engineer Officer. 

Leaving Fort A. Lincoln in July we find the expedition at Custer Park 
—near the present site of Custer City, S. D..—on the last day of the month. 
There was a well equipped scientific party with the expedition, and much 
valuable information gathered as to the geology, zodlogy, paleontology of 
the region explored; but the presence of precious metals in large quantity 
appears to have been doubted. | 

In September, 1874, six troops and Major Lewis Merrill were ordered to 
the Department of the Gulf. The troops were assigned to stations at dif- 
ferent points in Louisiana and Alabama, where they remained, performing 
constabulary duty until the spring of 1876. 

During the summer of 1875 the troops in the Department of Dakota 
were in the field removing “ prospectors” from the Black Hills. 

In the winter of 1875-76 Tom Custer captured at the Standing Rock 
Agency, Rain-in-the-Face, a noted Sioux chief, who was the principal actor 
in the murder of the sutler and the veterinary surgeon in August, 1873. He 
escaped from the guard house at Fort A. Lincoln and is reputed to have 
killed Tom Custer in the massacre on the Little Big Horn. 

In the spring of 1876 the troops of the regiment in the South were re- 
called, and the entire regiment, Custer commanding, concentrated at Fort 
A. Lincoln for duty with Terry's column in the general movement about to 
be inaugurated against the Great Sioux Nation. 

The column left Fort A. Lincoln on the 17th May, and the first signs of 
Indians, the trail of a large body, were discovered on the Rosebud River 
about the 15th June by Reno, while on a scout. On the 22d June, Custer 
with the entire regiment, was detached to follow this trail. 

By rapid marches, day and night, half-past ten o'clock on the morning of 
the 25th June found the regiment about to begin the ascent of the divide 
between the Rosebud and the Little Big Horn rivers. 
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Early the same morning the hostile camp had been located by the scouts 
in the valley of the Little Big Horr. It was Custer’s intention to remain 
concealed until night, and then make his dispositions to attack the Indian 
village at dawn on the 26th; but shortly after halting he received information 
which assured him that his presence was known to the hostiles. 

To prevent their escape he determined to march at once to the attack. 

Custer divided his regiment into three squadrons; one, of five troops, he 
commanded himself, the other two, of three troops each, were commanded 
by Reno and Benteen respectively. 

Reno had the advance, and he was ordered “to move forward at as 
rapid a gait as he thought prudent, and charge the village afterwards, and 
the whole outfit would support him.” He directed Benteen to move off to 
the left and south until he could see the valley of the Little Big Horn—to 
attack anything he found, and to send him word. 

When.about three-quarters of a mile from the Little Big Horn Custer 
swung off the trail to his right, evidently intending to support Reno’s attack 
by striking the Indians in flank. 

It was now about one o'clock in the afternoon. Reno moved forward 
and crossed the river without molestation, delaying twenty minutes to 
water. Hecontinued his advance down the valley under a desultory fire 
for two miles, when he was brought to a stand by a large mounted force of 
Indians. Instead of charging as ordered, he dismounted his squadron to 
fight on foot. The left was held by the Ree scouts who fied at the first 
real attack ; the line, thus uncovered, fell back to thetimber. This position 
was fairly well protected. Upto this period one man had been wounded. 

The second position was probably held twenty minutes, when Reno 
ordered the squadron to “mount and get to the hills.” As soon as the 
retreat commenced the Indians swarmed around the right flank and forced 
the column towards the river; the ford over which Reno came could not be 
reached, but a pony trail was found crossing about a mile and a half below 
and leading up a narrow ravine to the bluffs on the right bank of the river. 
The banks were precipitous, and the outlet narrow, but under the impulse 
of showering lead the ascent was made and the high bluff gained. In this 
retreat two officers, twenty-eight enlisted men and one scout were killed, 
seven enlisted men wounded, and one officer (Lieutenant DeRudio) and 
eighteen enlisted men and scouts missing.* 

As near as the time can be fixed, it was now about two o'clock. 
Benteen was unable to execute his orders by reason of the broken country, 
and was forced back to the trail of the main column. Soon after reaching 
the trail, a trumpeter from Custer’s squadron delivered to him the follow- 
ing despatch: “ Benteen, come on. Big village. Be quick. Bring packs. 
Sgd. Cooke. P. S.—Bring packs.” He took the gallop and reached 
Reno on the bluffs about half-past two o'clock. Very soon after Benteen’s 
arrival the Indians withdrew from the attack. A large number of mounted 
warriors were seen in the valley, and suddenly all of them moved down the 
stream. From the most authentic information received from Indians who 


* Fourteen of these men reached the bluffs about three hours after Reno; DeRudio and three 
men came in during the night of the 26th. 
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were present at the memorable struggle, it appears that Custer after leaving 
Reno's trail followed down the general course of the river, but behind the 
bluffs, for about five miles, evidently looking for a favorable outlet in the 
hills through which he could strike the village. 

By the time he reached his farthest point Reno had been driven to the 
bluffs, and his own presence was discovered. The Indians evidently thought 
Reno’s squadron after reaching the high ground had left a detachment of 
observation there and had gone down the river under cover of the bluffs, 
and formed a junction with Custer’s column, for all authorities seem to 
agree that no considerable force remained in front of Reno after about three 
o'clock. It was near this hour when Custer was discovered. 

Three thousand warriors, armed with the best magazine rifles, gathered 
in the ravines and coolies and burst upon Custer’s intrepid band. 

Of course it was but a question of time; encumbered with the led 
horses ; provided with an inferior arm ; the Indians not only twelve to one, 
but each of these twelve firing at close quarters five shots to every soldier's 
one, the end was soon reached. At five o’clock Reno made an effort to 
join Custer but it was too late. 

The warriors were free to drive Reno back to his former position, and to 
besiege him with vigor until darkness shrouded the bloody scene. But it 
brought short rest for the command. New dispositions were made; the 
wounded were made as comfortable as possible. Every available man with 
such instrument as he could find was put to digging holes, or rude sort of 
intrenchments. In the direction of the Indian village the horizon was 
aglow with reflected light. 

With the dawn of day came the whirr of bullets, and all day,,the 26th, 
the Indians vainly sought to dislodge the troops; at seven o'clock that 
evening they gave up the attack and moved off toward the Big Horn 
mountains. 

On the morning of the 27th General Terry, with Gibbon’s column, arrived 
on the battle-field and discovered Custer’s fate. 

The scene of the fight was visited the next day, and it presented a most 
heartrending spectacle. The bodies of the dead were horribly mutilated, 
except that of General Custer. 

The dead were found by troops, with little piles of empty cartridge 
shells beside each man—mute testimony of the cohesion and discipline 
which existed in the brave band until the end. Near Custer lay his two 
brothers, his nephew and his adjutant. 

Custer took into the fight eleven officers and one hundred and ninety- 
one enlisted men ; all were killed. The officers were: Lieutenant Colonel 
George A. Custer; Captain Myles W. Keogh, commanding Troop I ; Cap- 
tain George W. Yates, commanding Troop F ; Captain Thomas W. Custer, 
commanding Troop C; First Lieutenant William W. Cooke, Regimental 
Adjutant; First Lieutenant Algernon E. Smith, commanding Troop E; 
First Lieutenant James E. Porter, with Troop I; Second Lieutenant Henry 
M. Harrington, with Troop C; Second Lieutenant James G. Sturgis, with 
Troop E; Second Lieutenant William Van W. Reilly, with Troop F. 

The following accompanied the command and were killed with Custer: 
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Second Lieutenant John G. Crittendon, 20th Infantry, attached to Troop L; 
Acting Assistant Surgeon J. M. DeWolf; Mr. Boston Custer and Mr. Artie 
Read, civilians, brother and nephew of General Custer; Scout Charley 
Reynolds, and Curley—a negro. 

With Reno two officers of the Seventh Cavalry were killed—First Lieu- 
tenant Donald McIntosh, commanding Troop G; Second Lieutenant Benja- 
min H. Hodgson, Squadron Adjutant—and forty-six enlisted men. These 
attached to the command and killed were Acting Assistant Surgeon G. E. 
Lord, Scout Bloody Knife—a Ree Indian. Forty-four enlisted men were 
wounded. 

The wounded were sent by steamboat to Fort A. Lincoln, and from that 
point, on the 7th July, 1876, news of the terrible disaster flashed across the 
wires to the East. More troops were at once ordered to the Yellowstone. 
Upon their arrival offensive operations were resumed. But appalled by 
their own acts of savage brutality, and fearing summary punishment by the 
Government, the Indians resorted to the old and effective trick of disper- 
sion, and set the troops to fruitless marches and countermarches for the rest 
of the summer. The Seventh Cavalry was relieved from duty in the field 
in the latter part of September, and returned to Fort A. Lincoln. The en- 
listed strength of the regiment was increased to twelve hundred men. 

On the 20th October General Sturgis with eight troops crossed the Mis- 
souri River and proceeded to the Cheyenne Agency to disarm the Indians 
at that Agency and to capture their pony herds; Reno with four troops, 
marched to the Standing Rock Agency to perform the same duty there. 

A large number of broken, obsolete and worthless guns, a few service- 
able arms, and about two thousand ponies were secured. 

Upon the completion of these movements the troops were assigned to 
stations for the winter. 

The regiment, except Troop C, was concentrated at Fort A. Lincoln on 
the 30th April, 1877, and the next day started again for the Yellowstone 
country, to report to General N. A. Miles, commanding the District. At 
this time Sitting Bull and his contingent were known to be north of the 
“line,” and thought to be contemplating an expedition into the United 
States, in connection with a hostile movement of the Indians belonging to 
the agencies on the upper and lower Missouri. 

The regiment was so placed as to scout the divide between the Yellow- 
stone and Mussel Shell, and furnished one troop (B) to an infantry com- 
mand performing a like duty south of the Yellowstone. A little later, 
another troop (E) was detached for duty under Lieutenant G. C. Doane, 2d 
Cavalry, with a large force of Crow Indians which he was endeavoring to 
utilize in scouting operations in the upper Yellowstone country. In August 
Miles was apprised of the escape of the Nez Percé Indians from Howard, 
and that the direction of their march indicated that they were making for 
his territory. 

He ordered Sturgis to proceed with six troops, three hundred and 
seventy-eight men and one Napoleon gun, towards Judith Basin to endeavor 
to place his command where he could intercept Chief Joseph and crush 
him; at the same time directing him to hold hiscommand in condition and 
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in position to concentrate at the mouth of the Rosebud by the 15th Septem- 
ber for operations against Sitting Bull. 

Now came a month of hard and continuous marching,* and during the 
afternoon of the 13th September Sturgis overtook the Nez Percés just as 
they were entering the cafion of Cafion Creek, Montana. 

A brisk engagement followed in which the command lost three enlisted 
men killed, Captain Thomas H. French and ten enlisted men wounded. 
The Indians lost sixteen killed and a large number of ponies were captured. 
: i The Indians stubbornly held all direct approaches to the Cajion, and it 
was necessary to flank it, which, owing to the extremely rough country, took 
time, and darkness set in before a ‘clean up” could be made. At dawn 
the following day the pursuit was resumed. During the day five Indians 
were killed and many ponies captured, but the Indians could not be brought 
to stand owing to the exhausted condition of the cavalry horses,—ninety- 
three were killed and abandoned on the march. The command had been 
on half rations for several days; the supplies now gave out completely. A 
courier had been sent to General Miles on the morning of the 13th inform- 
ing him of the direction of Joseph’s march. When Sturgis became con- 
vinced that he could not overtake the Indians before they reached the Mis- 
souri River he decided to delay his march. It was reasonably certain that 
Chief Joseph would at least diminish the rate of his march as soon as the 
troops ceased pushing him, and thus Miles would have a better opportunity 
to place his command in position. By a happy combination of skill and 
luck he was able to seize the opportunity, and on the 30th September, 
at a point a little northeast of the Bear Paw Mountains in Montana, his 
Cheyenne scouts discovered the Indian village. 

The Indian camp had been most admirably selected for defense; it lay 
in the valley of Snake Creek and was traversed by deep coolies in such a 
manner as to afford concealment, and give protection from fire from what 
direction soever the position was approached. In the banks of these coolies 
and ravines a most skillful system of rifle-pits was constructed. South of 
the village, the direction from which the attack was made, ran a high 
perpendicular bank over which it was impossible to take cavalry, and 
which was lined with the Nez Percés warriors completely concealed from 
view. 

When the troops sighted the village it seemed accessible from all sides, 
except perhaps the east. Hale was ordered to charge the village with his 
squadron of the Seventh Cavalry (Troops A, Dand K). The gallant troopers 
burying their spurs into their horses’ flanks, rushed forward to the attack. 
The Indians held their fire until the squadron was within point blank range 
when they saluted it with a murderous volley; but on they charged to 
within twenty yards of the Indian line. In the charge Troop K (Hale) had 
wheeled to the right to attack a body of Indians which enfiladed the attack- 
ing line. Moylan, commanding A and D, when he discovered the perpen- 
dicular bank, saw that it was impossible to descend it, wheeled his troops 


* Lieutenant E. B. Fuller, with a detachment of five men, marched without a change of 
horses three hundred and fifty miles in five days. 
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three hundred yards in the rear. During this movement the fire was very 
heavy, but the Indians were so close that they shot too high. Up to this 
time the loss in Troops A and D was three killed and four wounded. 

While moving to the rear, Captain Godfrey, marching in rear of his 
troop, had his horse shot under him. 

Hale also charged up to an impassable ravine, withdrew about two hun- 
dred yards and dismounted histroop co fight on foot in asomewhat isolated 
position on the right. For some time almost the entire Indian force was 
concentrated on him, inflicting severe loss. Troops A and D dismounted 
a and advanced to his assistance at double time under a galling cross-fire, 
sustaining a heavy loss. In this advance, Godfrey, who had remained 
mounted, was wounded and taken from the field. After Moylan placed his 
line in position and was in theact of reporting to Hale, he was shot through 
the thigh. Soon after Hale himself was killed while encouraging the inex- 
perienced young soldiers of his command. 

Biddle had been killed in the first charge. There was now but one 
officer, Lieutenant Eckerson, for duty with the three troops. All the First 
Sergeants were killed, also several sergeants and corporals. The squadron 
of the Seventh Cavalry now occupied the high ground east of the village. 
Lieutenant Romeyn, 5th Infantry, in command of Troops A and D, 7th 
Cavalry and Company G, 5th Infantry, was ordered tocharge simultaneously 
with Lieutenant Carter, and Company I, 5th Infantry, from the southwest 
end and endeavor to cut the Indians off from their water supply. The 
rifle pits were reached, but the Indians drove the force back. Romeyn 
was shot through the lungs. This practically ended the fighting for the 
day, and during the night the troops were posted around the Indian 
village and threw up such intrenchments as they could with the tools at 
hand. 

The 12-pounder arrived on the evening of the 1st October and by bury- 
ing the trail in the ground, and using very light charges of powder some 
shells were dropped in among the Indians, inflicting great loss. 

Miles had several parleys with Joseph, and finally, on the 4th October, 
he surrendered his people—four hundred and eighteen in all—of which 
eighty-seven were men. One hundred and four escaped to Canada. 

In this engagement Miles’ losses were : two officers and twenty-two en- 
listed men killed; four officers and thirty-eight enlisted men wounded, of 
which the Seventh Cavalry lost two officers and nineteen enlisted men killed, 
and fwo officers and twenty-seven enlisted men wounded, a total loss of fi/ty- 
one out of one hundred and eight men engaged—very nearly fifty per cent. 
Miles’ command numbered during the first two days, three hundred and 
twenty-three men and thirty Cheyennes, it was afterwards increased by 
forty men of Brotherton’s Company of the 5th Infantry. 

Sturgis reached the Missouri at Carroll on the 1st October, and the same 
day received orders from Miles to move forward rapidly and cautiously— 
that he had Joseph surrounded. 

On the 4th, when within two hours’ march of the battle-field, he received 
orders to halt—that the surrender was complete. 

The uncertainty of Sitting Bull’s intentions and movements kept the 
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forces in the field well into the winter, and the troops did not all arrive at 
their stations until January, 1878. 

After a few months of rest and recuperation a permanent camp was es- 
tablished at Bear Butte, in the Black Hills, all the regiment, under Sturgis, 
being present except Troop F, which remained at Fort Totten. 

In September the Cheyenne Indians left their reservation in the Indian 
Territory crossed the States of Kansas and Nebraska, committing depreda- 
tions along their route of march. They evaded all pursuers and were appa- 
rently heading for the great agencies in Dakota. The possible introduction 
of an openly hostile element into any of these great camps was viewed with 
great apprehension by the military authorities, and stringent orders were 
issued to prevent it. The new agency for Red Cloud was at this time 
being established at White Clay Creek. 

Under telegraphic orders the camp at Bear Butte was broken up, and the 
command, under Tilford, moved with as much dispatch as possible to a 
point near this Agency to observe it, and in conjunction with other troops, 
to keep out the Cheyennes, capturing them if possible. When the Chey- 
ennes found that their scheme of joining the Sioux was frustrated, and that 
the gateways tothe North was held by troops, they broke up into small 
parties so that they might sneak through the line. One band did escape 
around the western end of the Black Hills. Another was captured by a 
squadron of the 3d Cavalry under Captain J. B. Johnson. This band, when 
in the first camp after surrender, experienced a change of heart and posi- 
tively refused to accompany Johnson any further. They burrowed in the 
ground, and otherwise constructed a most skillful system of defense. Two 
troops of the Seventh Cavalry and a piece of artillery went to the assistance 
of Johnson. When the Indians saw the resources and preparations of the 
troops for immediate action, they concluded to come out of their holes and 
to go with their captors. 

In November the regiment was relieved {rom duty in the field, and after 
detaching two troops to establish a cantonment on the present site of Fort 
Meade, S. D., returned to its former station. 

The next summer regimental headquarters and six troops garrisoned the 
new post of Fort Meade, Dakota. 

Aside from maintaining camps of observation on the Little Missouri 
River during the summer, escort duty in the construction of the Northern 
Pacific and Great Northern railroads, scouts and expeditions for special 
purposes, the service in the Department of Dakota after 1878 was confined 
to garrison work. Among the scouts may be mentioned the capture by 
Lieutenant Bell of a band of Canadian half-breeds in the autumn of 1883. 
Troop F was present and participated in the capture of the remnants of 
Sitting Bull’s and Gaul’s camps at Poplar River Agency, during the winter 
of 1880-81. 

On the 11th June, 1886, Colonel Samuel D. Sturgis, Brevet Major Gen- 
eral, U. S. A., retired from the service, having reached the age of sixty-four 
years. General James W. Forsyth, Lieutenant Colonel 1st Cavalry, suc- 
ceeded to the Colonelcy. 

Troop A participated in the affair which terminated with the killing of 
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“ Sword Bearer” at the Crow Agency, Montana, on the 5th November, 1887. 

Regimental headquarters and one squadron were transferred to the De- 
partment of the Missouri during the summer of 1887. 

Upon General Forsyth devolved the duty of establishing the School of 
Practical Application for Cavalry and Light Artillery located at Fort Riley, 
Kansas. The next year the remaining squadrons followed the first, one 
taking station at Fort Riley, the other at Fort Sill, Indian Territory. In 
1888, 1889, and 1890 that portion of the regiment at Fort Riley attended 
Grand Army reunions or Militia encampments at Lawrence and Topeka, 
Kansas. The troops stationed at Fort Sill did their share of duty on the 
“ cattle trail” leading through the Territory. Inthe autumn of 1889, the 
regiment, except Troop E, was united for the last time at the field manceuvres 
of that year on Chilocco Creek, Indian Territory. In September, 1890, Troops 
L and M were skeletonized, and the officers and men merged into other or- 
ganizations. 

The year 1890 is memorable for the Sioux outbreak after a peace of 
more than ten years. The history of this disturbance of the friendly rela- 
tions which had existed for so long a period is full of interest, but only a 
passing reference can be made to it. Religious fervor, including the belief 
in the advent of a Messiah, the resurrection of the dead, the return of the 
buffalo and the departure of the white man from the Indian country, seized 
the savage mind; and its manifestations in the ghost dance and other cere- 
monies gave rise to the belief on the part of agents and others that the 
entire Indian nation meditated war. 

Whether this belief was correct or not has never been definitely decided. 
In November the agent at Pine Ridge, South Dakota, not equal to the 
emergency which presented itself, deserted his post of duty, reported his 
Indians on the eve of war and called for military protection. 

Immediately orders were issued for the concentration of a large force at 
Pine Ridge, under Brigadier General John R. Brooke. The headquarters 
and eight troops of the regiment formed a part of this force. At the same 
time troops were placed at strategical points north of this agency in the 
Department of Dakota. One of these commands was located on the Chey- 
enne River in observation of Big Foot’s band, and ot other Indians camped 
in that city. 

Nothing of a hostile character occurred at Pine Ridge Agency for sev- 
eral weeks after the arrival of the troops. The time was spent in negotia- 
ting with a camp of Brulés and malcontents from Pine Ridge, which had 
been established upon the approach of troops in the Bad Lands north of 
White River. This wascalled the hostile camp. These negotiations, which 
looked to bringing these Indians into the agency, were progressing with a 
fair prospect of success until the news of the killing of Sitting Bull near 
Standing Rock was received, when they were to some extent interrupted. 
They were, however, resumed until broken off by an actual collision be- 
tween the Indians and troops. Big Foot was a bad Indian, a disturbing 
element. In his camp the followers of Sitting Bull, who escaped when he 
was killed, found an asylum. There were also other renegades from the 
Missouri River agencies. On the night of the 22d December he escaped 
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with his village from the troops that were supposed to hold him. The 
Major General commanding the Division, then at Rapid City, South Da- 
kota, informed General Brooke of the escape, of the desperate character of 
the Indians, and impressed upon him the necessity of capturing, disarming 
and holding them under close guard. 

On the 26th December, Forsyth, under orders from Brooke, sent Whit- 
side's squadron, and two Hotchkiss guns under Lieutenant H. L. Haw- 
thorne, 2d Artillery, to the Wounded Knee Post Office, the purpose being 
to capture Big Foot’s band if he should come that way. Brooke informed 
Whitside on the 27th that Big Foot must be in his front, and directed him 
to “ find him, to move on him at once and with rapidity, to capture him, 
and if he fought to destroy-him.” 

Whitside did capture him on the 28th, without a fight, about six miles 
from Wounded Knee Post Office. The Indians were conducted to the camp 
which had been left standing on the Wounded Knee. They were assembled, 
counted, and rations issued to three hundred and fifty persons; one hundred 
and twenty bucks, the rest women and children. 

Whitside reported his successful capture and requested reinforcements, 
that the disarmament, which was to be consummated on the morrow, be ac- 
complished without bloodshed. 

In response to his request Forsyth arrived during the night of the 28th 
with Regimental Headquarters and the second squadron; two Hotchkiss 
guns under Captain A. Capron, ist Artillery; and Lieutenant Taylor, 9th 
Cavalry, with his troop of scouts, to which was attached Lieutenant Pres- 
ton, gth Cavalry. Forsyth’s instructions were to “disarm the Indians where 
they were camped, to, under no circumstances allow any of them to escape, 
and to destroy them tf they resisted ;”" and as soon as the disarmament was 
completed to leave Whitside in charge and return at once to the agency. 

Early the next morning Monday, the 29th of December, Forsyth made 
his dispositions to disarm the Indians, peaceably if possible, by force if 
necessary. 

The bucks were invited into council between their own village and the 
camp; nearly all of them, one hundred and six, came wrapped in blankets. 
Big Foot remained in his tent. 

General Forsyth, kindly and pleasantly, yet firmly, demanded the sur- 
render of theirarms. While the negotiations were progressing, a young 
buck fired into the soldiers. The others threw aside their blankets which 
concealed their weapons, and poured a murderous fire into the troops, which 
had been posted between them and their village, following it up as rapidly 
as their repeating rifles could belch forth the lead. The fight raged on the 
flat about one hour before it was cleared entirely of Indians. Here Captain 
George D. Wallace, commanding Troop K, and twenty-one enlisted men, 
including one hospital steward, were killed; Lieutenant Ernest A. Garling- 
ton was shot through the right elbow; Lieutenant John C. Gresham re- 
received an abrasion on the nose from a passing bullet ; Captain Charles A. 
Varnum had his pipe knocked from his mouth by a bullet; Captain John 
Van R. Hoff, Assistant Surgeon, received several bullets through his 
clothing, and twenty-one enlisted men were wounded. Father Craft, a 
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Catholic priest, who was present using his good offices to persuade the 
Indians to submit to the demands made of them by General Forsyth, re- 
ceived a vicious stab in the back which penetrated his lung. Scout Wells 
had his nose nearly cut off. Lieutenant John Kinzie, 2d Infantry, who was 
present as a spectator, was shot through the foot. 

Some of the Indians, many of them wounded, escaped to a ridge of hills 
lying just west of camp, and secreted themselves in stump holes and inacces- 
sible ravines. It was while attempting to dislodge a party which was doing 
considerable execution that Lieutenant H. L. Hawthorne, 2d Artillery, re- 
ceived a very severe wound. The fighting in the hills was done by Troops 
C, D, E and G, which were mounted at the beginning of the engagement. 
They lost four men killed and four wounded ; Lieutenant Donaidson was 
struck by a bullet with sufficient force to penetrate his leather belt and his 
clothing. There were many acts of individual bravery and gallantry, but 
every man showed himself a soldier—with the nerve born of disciplined 
courage. 

Although a very small percentage of the enlisted men had ever been 
under fire before—sixty recruits having joined at Pine Ridge—and the at- 
tack was sudden, there was no undue excitement. Each man obeyed orders, 
stood his ground, and shot to hit, and proved himself worthy of the num- 
ber he wore upon his cap. One hundred and forty-six Indians were subse- 
quently buried on the field ; and there was undoubted evidence that many 
bodies had been removed ; thirty-three Indians, nearly all wounded, were 
captured. The “hostiles” reported seven Indians as having escaped to 
their camp—all wounded except one. 

The fight was over about three o'clock in the afternoon. 

In view of the possible effect of this fight upon the other Indians, and 
for the better care and protection of his wounded, Forsyth moved his com- 
mand to the agency, arriving there about eleven o'clock at night. 

At six o'clock on the morning of the 30th he was called to go to the 
assistance of Major Henry’s wagon train which had been attacked near the 
agency. One hour after his return tocamp he was ordered to go the Drexel 
Mission, four miles from the agency which was reported attacked by the 
hostiles. It proved to be a false alarm. 

When about to return, Little Bat, a scout, reported that he had heard 
the “ firing of big guns” down the White Clay. Knowing that troops were 
located in that direction on the other side of the supposed position of the 
hostile camp, Forsyth determined to make a reconnaissance in force down 
the stream, to either confirm or demonstrate the error of the report. To 
guard against emergencies he sent couriers to General Brooke and Colonel 
Henry, asking that the latter join him at once. 

The scouts, under Lieutenant Preston, 9th Cavalry, developed a small 
force which was pushed back by the advance guard. The number of Indians 
rapidly increased until the hills were full of them—at least three or four 
hundred opposed the advance of the troops. Forsyth’s instructions did not 
contemplate a general engagement which he knew would be precipitated if 
he pushed matters, and as soon as he became convinced that there was no 
heavy firing down the White Clay he decided to withdraw. 
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He was in the act of withdrawing his troops when Henry’s squadron of 
the 9th Cavalry arrived, having promptly responded to Forsyth’s request. 
These troops were placed in position, under Forsyth’s direction, and assisted 
in the completion of the movement. 

The loss in this engagement was one enlisted man killed; Lieutenant 
James D. Mann, and six enlisted men wounded. Lieutenant Mann died of 
his wound, at Fort Riley, Kansas, on the 15th January, 1891. The loss 
among the Indians is unknown. 

On the 30th December, 1890, the Major General commanding the army 
telegraphed to the Major General commanding the forces at Pine Ridge, 
asking him to thank the “ Brave Seventh Cavalry for their splendid con- 
duct.” 

In the latter part of January the Indian problem at Pine Ridge was set- 
tled to the satisfaction of the Major General commanding. The prompt 
and drastic punishment awarded treachery at Wounded Knee contributed 
in no small measure towards bringing the hostile Indians to a realizing 
sense of their obligation to comply with the demands of the Government. 
The troops were relieved and sent to their stations. 

The train carrying the second squadron of the Seventh Cavalry, and 
Capron’s battery of the rst Artillery, collided with a passenger train, run- 
ning at full speed, when within a short distance of Fort Riley. The wreck 
was complete; the escapes from death and injury miraculous. A sergeant 
of artillery and a private of cavalry were killed, and Captain E. S. Godfrey, 
7th Cavalry, sustained a painful and permanent injury. 

During the year 1891, Troop L was reorganized as an Indian troop by Ist 
Lieutenant H. L. Scott, and is now stationed.at Fort Sill, Indian Territory. 
Lieutenant Scott is an expert in all that pertains to Indians, and through 
his familiarity with their character, and his ability to deal with them without 
the aid of an interpreter he has attained the most satisfactory results. 
Troop F was transferred to the Department of the East in the spring of 
1892, and to the Department of Texas in 1894. Troops C, D and G, left 
Fort Riley on the 24th December, 1892, for Texas, to engage in the move- 
ment looking to the capture of the Mexican Revolutionist, Garza, and his 
followers in Texas. After a winter in the chapparral they took permanent 
station in that Department. 

Three monuments have been erected to mark the great events in the regi- 
ment’s history; one on the battle-field of the Washita, a homely pile of 
stone placed by Lieutenant H. L. Scott, 7th Cavalry; one on the Little Big 
Horn, built by the Government ; and another at Fort Riley, Kansas, erected 
by the members of the Seventh Cavalry and of the Medical Department, 
stationed at Fort Riley. 

Colonel Forsyth was promoted Brigadier General 9th November, 1894, 
and was succeeded by Colonel E. V. Sumner. 
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By Lieurenavt GROTE HUTCHESON, ApbjuTAnT U.S. CAVALRY. 


oi HE subject of this sketch first came into existence by virtue of an act 
[ of Congress entitled “ An Act to increase and fix the military peace 
establishment of the United States,” approved July 28, 1866. To the 
six regular cavalry regiments then in service, this Act added four 
additional ones, “two of which shall be composed of colored men, having 
the same organization as is now provided by law for cavalry regiments.” The 
organization of the colored regiments was modified in a few particulars, 
notably, by including a regimental chaplain, whose duties were enlarged to 
include the instruction of the enlisted men. Up to this time all chaplains 
had been appointed in the army, designated to posts, and known as post 
chaplains. 

The original vacancies in the grades of first and second lieutenant were 
to be filled by selection from among the officers and soldiers of volunteer 
cavalry ; two-thirds of the original vacancies in the higher grades by selec- 
tion from among the officers of volunteer cavalry; and one-third from 
among officers of the regular army. It was further provided that to be 
eligible for selection, an active service of two years in the field during the 
War of the Rebellion was necessary ; also that applicants should have been 
distinguished for capacity and good conduct. 

Another enactment considerably affecting the composition of the reg- 
iment, and which, because its requirements have been so enlarged by re- 
cent legislation as to embrace nearly the entire commissioned force of the 
regular army, may be deemed of particular interest, is that referring to the 
examination of officers prior to appointment. It directed that no person 
should be commissioned in any of the regiments authorized by the Act, 
until he had passed a satisfactory examination before a board to be com- 
posed of officers of the arm of the service in which the applicant was to 
serve. This board was to be convened by the Secretary of War, and was 
to inquire into the service rendered during the war by the applicant, as 
well as into his capacity and qualifications for a commission in the regular 
forces. Appointments were to be made without reference to previous rank 
but solely by a consideration of present qualifications and past meritorious 
services. 

On August 3, 1866, Major General Philip H. Sheridan, then command- 
ing the Military Division of the Gulf, at New Orleans, Louisiana, was author- 
ized to raise, among others, one regiment of colored cavalry to be desig- 
nated the 9th Regiment of U. S. Cavalry, which was to be enlisted within 
the limits of his own command. Men serving in volunteer colored regi- 
ments who desired to enlist in regular regiments were authorized to be dis- 
charged from the volunteer organizations. This class of men was desired 
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and many took advantage of the opportunity to join the regular service, 
and later proved of some value as non-commissioned officers. 

The mustering officer at New Orleans was directed to take temporary 
charge of the recruiting, and shortly afterwards it was transferred to Major 
Francis Moore, 65th U. S. Colored Infantry. The men obtained by Major 
Moore formed the nucleus of the enlisted strength, and were principally 
obtained from New Orleans and its vicinity. A little later in the autumn 
recruiting was established in Kentucky, and all the men for the new regi- 
ment were obtained from that State and Louisiana. The horses were ob- 
tained at St. Louis, and proved to be an excellent mount. 

About the middle of September all recruits were assembled in New Or- 
leans, and preparations made for organization. Empty cotton presses were 
used as barracks and the ration was cooked over open fires. In the latter 
part of September an epidemic of cholera caused the camp to be moved to 
Greenville, and later, for other reasons, it was moved to Carrollton, both of 
which places are suburbs of New Orleans. 

During the winter of 1866-67, every effort was made to bring about an 
efficient state of drill, discipline and organization. The orders regarding 
stables and the performance of that duty were especially strict. Few of- 
ficers had as yet joined, and the number on duty with the regiment was so 
small, that a scheme of squadron organization was resorted to so that at 
least one officer might be present with each squadron for every drill or 
other duty. The entire enlisted strength was woefully ignorant, entirely 
helpless, and though willing enough to learn, was difficult to teach. By 
assiduous labor and constant drilling much headway was made, however, 
and by the end of March, 1867, a change of station was determined upon. 
The middle of this month found the regiment with nearly its full strength, 
the return at that time showing a totai of 885 enlisted men, or an average 
of over 70 to a troop. 

The regiment, now practically organized yet still far from being in any- 
thing approaching a perfected state, was ordered to proceed to San Antonio, 
where it arrived early in April and formed a camp of instruction. Troops 
L and M, however. proceeded direct to take station at Brownsville, Texas, 
near the mouth of the Rio Grande, where they remained several years. 
This command was under Ist Lieutenant J]. M. Hamilton (now a major of 
the rst Cavalry), then an officer in the gth U. S. Colored Infantry, he being 
one of a number of volunteer officers who had been temporarily continued 
in their volunteer commissions for the purpose of assisting in the organi- 
zation of the new regiments until the arrival of the regularly appointed 
officers. Upon these officers much heavy work fell during the winter of 
1866-67, as the regular officers arrived slowly until after the camp at San 
Antonio was established, when they began to report rapidly. 

The camp near San Antonio was continued for some three months, and 
the time spent there was profitably employed in completing and perfecting 
the organization and drill, already well under way from the efforts of the 
preceding winter. The officers of the regiment were now nearly all ap- 
pointed, and during the summer of 1867 they were as follows: 

Colonel Edward Hatch. 
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Lieutenant-Colonel Wesley Merritt. 

Majors James F. Wade, George A. Forsyth, and Albert P. Morrow. 

Chaplain John C. Jocobi. 

Captains J. S. Brisbin, Wm. Bayard, G. A. Purington, J. M. Bacon, G. 
H. Gamble, Henry Carroll, A. E. Hooker, W. T. Frohock, J. C. De Gress, 
T. A. Boice, F. S. Dodge, and E. M. Heyl. 

First Lieutenants Michael Cooney, I. F. Moffatt, J. G. Birney, Charles 
Parker, J. L. Humfreville, Francis Moore, F. W. Smith, L. H. Rucker, Byron 
Dawson, J. S. Loud, Patrick Cusack, F. S. Davidson, D. H. Cortelyou, G. ’ 
B. Bosworth, and W. B. Brunton. 

Second Lieutenants I. W. Trask, F. R. Vincent, I. M. Starr, F. P. Gross, 
E. D. Dimmick, W. W. Tyler, G. W. Budd, T. C. Barden, and J. C. Edgar. 

It is difficult now-a-days fully to appreciate ail the work and labor de- 
volving upon the officers in those early days. The men knew nothing, and 
the non-commissioned officers but little more. From the very circum- 
stances of their preceding life it could not be otherwise. They had no 
independence, no self-reliance, not a thought except for the present, and 
were filled with superstition. To make soldiers of such material was, at 
that time, considered more of an experiment than as a fixed principle. The 
Government depended upon the officers of those early days to solve the 
problem of the colored soldier. 

The colonel of the regiment was Edward Hatch, a young man full of 
energy and enthusiasm. He went right manfully to work, determined to 
succeed, and in this he was ably seconded by his officers. They were ail 
equally enthusiastic in proving the wisdom of the experiment of colored 
soldiers, and in forcing the issue to a successful solution were compelled, 
not only to attend to the duties that naturally attach to the office of a 
troop commander and his lieutenants, but, in the endeavor to make fin- 
ished individual soldiers of the negro and to feel that the troop, taken as a 
unit, was an independent fighting force, well drilled, well clothed, well fed, 
suitably armed and equipped, and thoroughly able to take care of itself in 
garrison or campaign, they were forced to enter into the minutest details 
of military administration, and personally to assume nearly all the duties 
of the non-commissioned officer. For some years the latter, from lack of 
education, were such only in name, and the process of moulding them into 
a responsible and self-reliant class was aslow one. Troop officers were in 
fact squad commanders, and it took both time and patience to teach the 
men how to care for themselves. 

The amount of writing devolving upon officers during the earlier years 
of the regiment is not to be passed over lightly. Fully to appreciate this, 
it must be borne in mind that the enlisted men were totally uneducated ; few ; i 
indeed could read and scarcely any were able to write even their own 
names. It is related that but one man inthe entire regiment was found 
able to write sufficiently well to act as sergeant-major. It was not an un- 
common thing fora captain to assist his first sergeant in calling the roll, 
and every record, from the morning report to the monthly return, was pre- 
pared by an officer. In time the simpler reports were mastered, but it is 
only in later years that troop clerks are found, and even now considerable 
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difficulty is experienced at times in finding’ reliable men of sufficient edu- 
cation to conduct properly the routine clerical work pertaining to a troop. 

Early in June the regiment was ordered into western and southwestern 
Texas to assist in opening up once more that vast territory, extending from 
Fort Clark to El Paso, and from the Rio Grande to the Concho. By this 
time the regiment was deemed sufficiently well organized, equipped and 
disciplined, to be sent to the extreme frontier, and capable of undergoing 
the long and trying march into the wild and unsettled country that lay 
before it. 

The regiment was distributed as follows: Headquarters and Troops A, 
B, E and K, General Hatch commanding, at Fort Stockton; Troops C, D, 
F, G, H and I, Lieutenant Colonel Merritt commanding, at Fort Davis. 
Troops L and M had previously been sent to Brownsville. 

The principal duty of the command in western Texas was to open up 
and protect the mail and stage route from San Antonioto El Paso; to 
establish law and order in the country contiguous to the Rio Grande fron- 
tier, which had been sadly interfered with by Mexicans as welles Indians 
during the Civil War ; to prevent marauding by Indians and to capture and 
confine to their reservations all roving bands; in fact, to help pave the 
way for the western advance of civilization, and to add their part in the 
great work of opening to settlement the vast resources of the great West. 

Having landed the regiment in this far away part of the country, a word 
or two of every-day garrison life during those early days, when the nearest 
railroad was six hundred miles distant, may be of interest. In many respects 
the every-day life of the men in garrison was similar to that of the present 
time. There was the same drill, stables and parade; the amount and kind 
of fatigue bore a strong resemblance to that of to-day ; there were logging 
teams for the saw-mill and special details forthe garden; men mixing mud 
for adobes and burnishing brasses for orderly; but guard duty, though no 
more tedious than now, was spiced with an element of danger which added 
zest to the duty. Strict orders prohibited all persons from leaving the im- 
mediate limits of a garrison, except in small parties, and they were enjoined 
always to carry their carbines. Heavy herd guards were detailed, and look- 
outs were posted on high ground during grazing hours. 

The appliances for the personal comfort of the soldiers were few, and 
should the improvements now surrounding them be suddenly exchanged for 
what they had then, there would be such a skurrying off of recruits that I 
doubt if the whole State of Kentucky could furnish satisfactory material to 
fill the depleted ranks. Ashen slats on bunk irons and a bedsack filled with 
straw made a very good bed for its fortunate possessor, while the less 
favored ones were often at their wits’ end to improvise a comfortable rest- 
ing place out of two blankets. Sheets, pillows, white shirts, linen collars 
and barrack shoes, were not dreamed of, and bath tubs were unknown, for 
the water system was limited to a huge tank on wheels, with eight mules 
and a surly driver. 

The stomachs of the men, even more than their bodies, were subject toa 
Spartan simplicity, and the numerous delicacies now supplied them could 
not then be found on officers’ tables. The commissary kept only the com- 
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ponent parts of the regular ration, and the pound of fresh vegetables was 
not a part of it. 

The banishment from the gentler influences of settled communities and 
separation from the varied society of large cities was keenly felt by officers, 
and the exiles’ life they were forced to lead caused a few to give up in dis- 
gust and resign; but the majority continued in service, fighting bravely 
against the hardships surrounding them. Of luxuries they had none, of 
comforts, few ; but the canvas homes and outdoor life furnished good diges- 
tions and hearty appetites for the limited bills of fare presented at the mess. 
Nearly all were bachelors, with the careless habits this class of army officers 
are noted for, though the presence of an occasional lady served to check in 
part the familiarity engendered by lack of privacy and constant association, 
—serious objections to any long continued camp. 

Horse-back riding on pleasant days was almost the only outdoor amuse- 
ment, but the danger from Indians so contracted the safety limits, that all 
ground was soon visited, and only the hope of a shot at a stray wolf or 
coyote, or the rare advent of some visitor to be entertained, kept up inter- 
est in this kind of outing. A great event was the distribution of the mail, 
and whether weekly, semi-weekly, or daily, the hour of its arrival was looked 
forward to by all, and, as the cloud of dust in the distance heralded its ap- 
proach, the entire garrison, from the commanding officer to the latest re- 
cruit, hastened to the post office where they formed an eager crowd, anxious 
for the latest news from the States, or in happy anticipation of the expected 
letter from sweetheart, wife or mother. 

The regiment remained in Texas for eight years, spending the greater 
portion of the time in the field, patrolling the vast stretches of prairie in 
innumerable scouts after depredating Indians, and gradually freeing the 
country from this scourge of settlers. There is not space to describe 
minutely even the more important of these expeditions, and I shall only 
summarize the following : 

1867. 

October 1, near Howard’s Wells, Texas, two men killed while escorting 
the mail; December 5, Eagle Springs, Texas, one man killed ; December 26, 
Camp Lancaster, Texas, Troop K persistently attacked for two days by a 
large force of Indians who were finally driven off, three men killed. 


1868. 


January, Fort Quitman, Troop F attacked sixteen times by a large band; 
August, Fort Quitman, Troop H attacked, Indians driven off without loss; 
September 12, Horsehead Hills, Texas, Lieutenant Cusack with 60 men sur- 
prised a large party of Indians, killing 25 and capturing all their horses, 
ponies and supplies. But one man was wounded in this affair, which was 
reported as a very brilliant and successful coup against the wandering 


bands. 
1869. 


June 5, Johnson’s River, Texas, Troop L, no loss ; June 7, on Pecos River, 
Texas, 32 men of Troop G under Captain Bacon; September 15, on the 
Brazos River, Troops F and M under Captain Carroll, had a skirmish, and 
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again on the 2oth and 21st, the same command being augmented by detach- 
ments from Troops B and M, engaged the same band of Indians ; October 
28 and 29, Troops B, E, F,G, Land M had a running fight of 40 miles at 
the head waters of the Brazos River, killing a number of Indians. This is 
the affair to which the late General Sherman so often referred with his quiz- 
zical inquiry as to which way Bacon ran; November 29, head of Llanos 
River, Texas, Troops L and M under Captain E. M. Heyl had a desperate 
fight and this officer was seriously wounded; December 25, five men of 
Troop E defeated a band of 20 Indians which attempted to surprise the 
mail coach. 
1870. 

January 6, Guadaloupe Mountains, Texas, Troop H ; January 11, Lower 
Pecos River, Troop L; January 16, Troop G and detachment of L, under 
Captain Bacon, surprised an entire village, capturing 83 head of stock and 
all supplies ; January 21, a command of Troops C, D, I and K, under Cap- 
tain Dodge engaged in a skirmish in the Guadaloupe Mountains; April 3, 
15 men of Troop H, under a non-commissioned officer, ran into some In- 
dians near San Martin’s Springs, killing one; April 25, Crow Springs, Texas, 
50 men from Troops C and K, under Major Morrow, captured 30 horses and 
the supplies of a village ; May 19 and 20, at Kickapoo Springs, Texas, Ser- 
geant Emanuel Stance with five men of Troop F, surprised and attacked a 
small village, wounding four Indiansand capturing two white boy prisoners 
and 15 horses; May 29, Bosaler Cafion, Texas, Troop I. 


1872. 
April 20, Howard's Wells, Troops A and. H, Lieutenant Vincent killed. 


I have only mentioned the affairs in which an actual engagement took 
place. The many scouts, long marches, the weeks and months spent in 
campaign are omitted, but during the eight years of duty in Texas, as 
well as afterwards and until the regiment was sent to the Department of the 
Platte, more time was spent in campaign than in garrison, and the troops 
covered thousands of square miles of territory. 

In the latter part of 1875 the regiment was transferred into New Mexico, 
with headquarters at Santa Fé, and the troops scattered all over that terri- 
tory and even beyond. The general duty was about the same as in Texas, 
and during the time the regiment remained there, various troops and de- 
tachments were employed in capturing and returning to their reservations 
innumerable roving bands of the wily and treacherous Apache tribes, the 
more important of which were those headed by Nana and Victoria. During 
the five years spent in this section the more important affairs were as 
follows: 

1876. 

April 15, in the Florida Mountains, Troop F, one Indian killed and 11 
horses captured ; September 2, in the Cuchillo Negro Mountains, detach- 
ment of Troops C and E, under Lieutenant Wright, small camp captured 
and number of lodges destroyed. 


1877. 
January 23, Florida Mountains, nine men under Lieutenant Wright killed 
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5 Indians and captured 6 horses; January 28, Sierra Boca Grande Moun- 
tains, Mexico, detachments of Troops C and A captured a small camp. 


1878. 
August 6, Dog Cafion, N. M., Troop H was engaged. 


1879. 

January 15, Troop A under Lieutenant Day, was engaged and captured 
a number of horses and mules; March 8, Ojo Caliente, Troop I; May 28, 
in the Black Range, Troops C and I under Captain Beyer captured a camp 
and 16 horses, losing one man killed and 2 wounded ; September 4, Ojo Cali- 
ente, four men were killed ; September 8, West Las Animas River, 24 men 
of Troop G under Lieutenant Hugo were engaged losing one man ; Septem- 
ber 18, Las Animas River, Troops A, B and C, one man killed and 2 
wounded ; September 29 and 30, on the Cuchillo Negro River, parts of 
Troops B, C, E and L, under Major Morrow, 2 men killed; October 2 and 
3, at Milk River, Colorado, Troop D went to the relief of Thornburg’s com- 
mand and succeeded in reaching it, losing all its horses; October 27, in the 
Guzman Mountains, Mexico, Troops B, C, G and H, under Major Morrow 
were engaged, losing one man and one scout. 


1880, 

January 12, on the Rio Percho, Troops B, C, D, F, H and M, under Major 
Morrow, were again engaged, losing one man ; January 17, in the San Mateo 
Mountains, Troops B, C, F, H and M, under Major Morrow, were again en-. 
gaged, losing one officer (Lieutenant French) killed, and one man wounded ; 
January 30, in Caballo Mountains, detachment of Troops B and M, under 
Captain Rucker, loss 3 men wounded; February 3, in the San Andreas 
Mountains, Troops B, C, F, H and M, under Major Morrow, were engaged, 
losing 4 men wounded ; February 28, and again on April 5, in the San An- 
dreas Mountains, Lieutenant Conline with Troop A was engaged, losing one 
man and one citizen wounded; April 6, in the same mountains, Troops A, 
D, F and G, under Captain Carroll, were engaged, Captain Carroll and 6 
men being severely wounded ; April 7, Major Morrow with Troops H and 
L continued this affair; May 14, near old Fort Tolerosa, Sergeant Jordan 
with 25 men repulsed a force of more than a hundred Indians under Vic- 
toria ; June 5, Cook’s Cafion, Troop L, loss 2 men; May, in the San Fran- 
cisco Mountains, Troop C and detachment scouts, 2 men killed and one 
wounded ; June 11 and 12, near Fort Cummings, Troop B; September 1, in 
the Sacramento Mountains, 11 men of Troop G, 2 men wounded. 


1881. 


In February and again in April, a detachment under Lieutenant Maney, 
15th Infantry, was engaged in southern New Mexico, one man wounded ; 
July 25 at White Sands, July 26 in the San Andreas, and August 3 at Santa 
Minica, 20 men of Troop L were engaged. 

In August there were anumber of engagements :—In Carizo Cafion, 19 
men of Troop K, under Captain Parker, 2 men killed; in the San Mateo 
Mountains, detachments of Troops B and H, under Lieutenant Taylor ; in 
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Cuchillo Negro Mountains, Troop I, Lieutenant Valois, 2 men wounded; 
in Cavilare Pass, detachment of Troops B and H, Lieutenant Smith, 3 men 
and one citizen killed, 3 men wounded. 

October 4, in the Dragoon Mountains, Troops F and H, 3 men wounded. 


1887. 
November 5, Crow Agency, Montana, Troops D and H. 


1890. 

December 30, Troop D, under Captain Loud, was attacked while escort- 
ing a wagon train near Pine Ridge Agency, South Dakota, losing one man 
killed. Later in the same day Troops D, F, I and K, under Major Henry, 
were engaged near the Drexel Mission, S. D., no casualties. 


In June, 1881, the regiment was moved from New Mexico to Kansas and 
Indian Territory, where it remained until 1885. Most of these years were 
spent in garrison, though the intruders upon the Oklahoma Territory which 
at that time was not open for settlément, kept a numberof troops busy mov- 
ing over that country and patrolling the northern portion of Indian Terri- 
tory and southern Kansas. 

In the summer of 1885 the regiment was moved to the Department of 
the Platte, where it hassince remained enjoying a well-earned rest after the 
many scouts and campaigns of the preceding eighteen years. The only 
campaign worthy of mention is that of 1890-91, during the uprising of the 
Sioux, when the regiment was the first in the field in November, and the last 
to leave late in the following March, after spending the winter, the latter 
part of which was terrible in its severity, under canvas. 

At present (February, 1895) the regiment is commanded by Colonel 
James Biddle and eight troops garrison the post of Fort Robinson, Neb. 
Troops B and F, under Major Randlett, are at Fort Duchesne, Utah ; while 
Troops L and M are continued with a skeleton organization. 

Every effort is made to keep the regiment in a high state of efficiency, 
and with nearly all its officers present for duty,—with the ranks filled to 
the authorized strength,—with an excellent and ample mount,—the Ninth 
Cavalry stands ready to-day for any service it may be called upon to per- 
form, filled with a just pride in its past achievements and anxious again to 
seek “the bubble reputation even in the cannon’s mouth.” 
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THE THIRD REGIMENT OF INFANTRY.* 


By LiguTENANT J. H. MCRAE, 3p U. S. INFANTRY. 


of March 5, 1792, an act for making farther and more effectual pro- 

visions for the protection of the frontiers of the United States, and 

which, among other things, provided for the raising of three 
additional regiments of infantry, also for the completion of the battalion of 
artillery and two regiments of infantry already in the service. Under the 
provisions of Section 3 of the above named act, the Third Infantry was, by 
direction of President Washington, organized as the infantry of the Third 
Sub-legion. 

In the reorganization of the army, November 1, 1796, under the Act of 
May 30, 1796, the infantry of the Third Sub-legion became the Third Regi- 
ment of Infantry, with Lieutenant-Colonel Henry Gaither as its first 
commandant. 

From its organization till 1800 the regiment was stationed along the 
northwestern frontier. It accompanied General Anthony Wayne in his 
successful campaign against the Indians in 1794, during which the entire 
regiment was engaged in action against hostile Indians at Fort Recovery, 
Ohio, June 30, and again at the rapids of the Miami of Lake Erie, August 
20, Lieutenant Robert Craig being killed in the former engagement. In 
1800 the regiment was transferred to the Mississippi Territory with head- 
quarters at Fort Adams. 

Under the Act of March 16, 1802, the regiment was discharged on the 
first of the following June, and it remained out of service until its reorgan- 
ization under the act of April 12, 1808, with Edward Pasteur as its first 
colonel. Colonel Pasteur resigned January 1, 1810, and was succeeded by 
Colonel William Dent Beall, promoted from the 5th Infantry. On the 24th 
of April, 1812, Joseph Constant of the Fifth Infantry became colonel of the 
Third by transfer. He resigned August 15, 1813, and was succeeded by 
Colonel Gilbert C. Russell. 

From its reorganization till the War of 1812, the regiment was stationed 
at various posts throughout the southern Atlantic States, from which States 
it had been recruited. During the War of 1812 it was in the seventh Mili- 
tary District, the headquarters of which were at New Orleans. It partici- 
pated in the campaign against the Creek Indians, which commenced with 
the massacre at Fort Mimms, August 30, 1813, followed by a general uprising 
of the Indians along the southwestern frontier. and ended with the bloody 
battle of Emucfau, or Horse Shoe Bend, March 25, 1814, where Jackson 
first distinguished himself as a military commander, and where the power 
of the great Creek nation was broken forever. 


Se Third United States Infantry first came into being under the Act 


* An abridgment of Lieut. J. H. McRae’s “ History of the 3d Infantry.” 
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A part of the regiment was with Jackson at the capture of Pensacola, 
Florida, November 7, 1814, and a part was with him later when the brilliant 
victory of New Orleans was won. 

In the reorganization of the army under the Act of March 3, 1815, the 
Third was consolidated with the 2d, 7th, and 44th, to torm the First Regi- 
ment of Infantry; and a new Third was formed by the consolidation of 
the 1st, 17th, 24th, 28th, and 30th regiments. The Third Infantry, there- 
fore, includes the oldest organization in the United States Army,—the 
original First Infantry, which was organized under a resolve of Congress of 
June 3, 1784. Colonel John Miller of the 17th was retained as colonel of 
the Third, Colonel Russell being honorably discharged. Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Matthew Arbuckle, 3d Infantry, remained as lieutenant-colonel under 
the new organization, and Major Charles K. Gardner, the author of the 
designation of companies by the first letters of the alphabet, became major 
of the regiment. Major Gardner was succeeded the following year by 
Major Zachary Taylor, who was reinstated as major of the Third Infantry, 
having been honorably discharged at the time of the reorganization. He 
was promoted to the 4th Infantry April 20, 1819. 

For the next eleven years the regiment was stationed along the Great 
Lakes and vicinity, garrisoning at different times the posts of Detroit, 
Mackinac, Forts Howard, Dearborn, Knox, Harrison, Wayne, Crawford, 
etc. The headquarters were at Detroit from 1815 till 1821, when they were 
transferred to Fort Howard, remaining at the latter place until the summer 
of 1826. 

Upon the resignation of Colonel Miller, February 1o, 1818, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Joseph Lee Smith, 3d Infantry, becanie colonel of the regiment, and 
remained in command until the reorganization of the army in June, 1821, 
when he was honorably discharged and Colonel Ninian Pinkney became 
colonel of the Third in his place. 

In 1826 the regiment was transferred to Missouri, and in September was 
at “Camp Miller,” where it assisted in the construction of a new post which 
subsequently was named Jefferson Barracks. In the spring of 1827 Colonel 
Leavenworth (who had succeeded Colonel Pinkney upon the death of the 
latter in December, 1825), with Companies B, D, E and H, selected the 
present site of Fort Leavenworth, and in April of the following year the en- 
tire regiment, except Companies C and G at Fort Armstrong, was concen- 
trated at Cantonment Leavenworth, but in the spring of 1829 returned to 
Jefferson Barracks. 

Companies E and K, under Captain Lewis, left Jefferson Barracks No- 
vember 26, and arrived at camp on Black Creek, Choctaw Nation, Decem- 
ber 31. Companies A, C, G and I, forming the first battalion, under Major 
S. W. Kearny, left Jefferson Barracks, December 14, 1830, for service in the 
Choctaw Nation, and arrived at Natchitoches, on the Red River, where it 
went into camp, on the 31st. In November, 1831, this battalion took station 
at Cantonment Towson, Choctaw Nation, near the southeast corner of 
what is now the Indian Territory. In September of that year the field and 
staff, with Companies B, D, F and H, were transferred from Jefferson Bar- 
racks to Cantonment Jesup, La., where the headquarters of the regiment 
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were established and remained, except for a few short intervals, until or- 
dered to Florida in the fall of 1840. 

General Orders of February 12, 1834, placed Colonel Leavenworth in 
command of the Left Wing, Western Department, and while on an expedi- 
tion in what is now the Indian Territory, he died at “ Cross Timbers,” 120 
miles west of Fort Towson, on the 21st of July following. 

He was succeeded by Colonel James Many, who joined at Fort Jesup 
and assumed command of the regiment January 3, 1835. Colonel Many re- 
mained colonel of the regiment, though unqualified by age and physical dis- 
ability for active service, until his death, February 3, 1852, when he was suc- 
ceeded by Colonel Thomas Staniford, promoted from the Eighth. Colonel 
Staniford never joined, and upon his death just three years later, he was 


-succeeded by Colonel Benjamin L. E. Bonneville, whose adventures are 


made famous by Irving, promoted from the Fourth Infantry. Colonel Bon- 
neville joined the following December and assumed command of the regi- 
ment, which he retained until his retirement, September 9, 1861. 

In the spring of 1837 Companies B and E, under Brevet Major Belknap, 
were detached from the garrison of Fort Jesup to the Sabine River for the 
purpose of opening it up to steamboat navigation from Cook’s Ferry to its 
mouth, a distance of about 300 miles. The two companies first formed a 
camp for the purpose of building boats by which means to descend and im- 
prove the course of the river, opposite Sabine Town, Texas. Starting on 
the downward course September 23, when the river was about at its lowest, 
the work of removing snags and overhanging trees was commenced and pro- 
gressed from day to day until the “ Raft,” or great jam of logs, was encoun- 
tered nearly half way from Cook’s Ferry to the head of Sabine Bay. This 
was an almost solid mass of surface and sunken timber completely blocking 
the river from bank to bank. The work of cutting out a practicable chan- 
nel through the obstructing mass was finally effected through the incessant 
labor of two weeks, and upon arriving at the mouth of the river the com- 
mand crossed Sabine Bay to a point on the Louisiana side, where it arrived 
and went into camp November 27. The companies remained there until 
the following summer when they returned to Fort Jesup. 

Having been ordered to join the army in Florida the entire regiment 
was, during the month of October, 1840, en route to Fort Brooke, Tampa 
Bay, via New Orleans, and by Nevember 20 was concentrated at Fort 
Brooke, Major Wilson commanding, Colonel Many being on sick leave and 
Lieutenant-Colonel Vose on detached service as superintendent of the gen- 
eral recruiting service. 

For the next two and a half years the regiment bore its full share of the 
hardships and arduous duties incident to the Florida War. From Fort 
Brooke the companies were dispersed to numerous detached posts and 
camps throughout middle and west Florida and along the Georgia border, 
constantly engaged the year round, patrolling and scouting the surround- 
ing country and swamps in search of, and to protect settlers against, small 
bands of marauding Indians. Major Wilson commanded the regiment and 
the Western District until relieved by Colonel Vose, November 22, 1841, 
who continued in command until March 29 of the following year, when, 
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having been promoted to the 4th Infantry, he was in turn relieved by Major 
Wilson. The latter having been promoted to the First Infantry, was re- 
lieved in command July 25, 1842, by Captain Clark, the senior officer pres- 
ent. Lieutenant-Colonel Hitchcock joined and assumed command of Fort 
Stansbury and the Western District on the 12th, and of the regiment on 
the 29th of October, which command he retained during the remainder of 
the war. 

After the pacification of August 14, 1842, the troops remaining in 
Florida (the Third and Eighth Regiments of Infantry and six companies of 
the Fourth) were concentrated, detached camps being drawn in and a num- 
ber of posts abandoned. The headquarters of the Third were at Fort 
Stansbury, 12 miles from Tallahassee. The aggregate strength of the regi- 
ment at this time was 690 men. Three companies were stationed at Can- 
tonment Morgan, Horse Key; and one company each at Forts Pleasants, 
Robert Gamble, Hamilton, Stansbury, Ocilla, and Brooke. 

Although General Worth’s order of August 14 announced that hostili- 
ties with the Indians had ceased, yet they were to be carefully watched by 
the military, and those who violated their treaty agreements to be secured 
if possible and removed to their new home in Arkansas. Tiger Tail, the 
most noted chief remaining in Florida, and who had been the principal in- 
strument in protracting the war three years, disregarding his promise to 
move south to the allotted reservation, was surprised and captured in his 
camp by Lieutenant T. Jordan, 3d Infantry, with a detachment of 20 men. 

A band of Creeks under the chief Pascoffer, on the Ocklockonnee 
River, was causing much apprehension along the border of West Florida. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Hitchcock, commanding Third Infantry, stationed at 
Fort Stansbury, was ordered to besiege the country by land and water, with 
boats, mounted men and foot men. These operations, characterized by great 
skill and energy on Colonel Hitchcock's part, seconded by the zealous ex- 
ertions of the officers of the regiment, resulted in the surrender of Pascof- 
fer and his band of 51 souls (29 warriors) January 9, 1843. By this capture 
middle and west Florida were relieved entirely of Indians, and the whole 
territory of the most inveterate of her foes. 

Peace being at last restored to Florida, the regular force remaining in 
the Territory was reduced to one regiment—the Eighth Infantry, and the 
Third was sent to Jefferson Barracks, where it arrived and reéstablished the 
regimental headquarters on the 22d of April, 1843. During the regiment’s 
service in Florida it had lost three men killed, and three officers and 65 
men who died of disease. 

In the summer of 1843 the eight companies of the regiment stationed at 
Jefferson Barracks (K and I having been detached to Fort Leavenworth 
shortly after the return of the regiment from Florida) and eight companies 
of the Fourth, were formed into a school for brigade drill under Colonel 
Kearny, and so thoroughly were they drilled and disciplined during the 
summer and fall of 1843, and the winter of 1843-44, that they gained a repu- 
tation throughout the service which placed them in the forefront of the 


army. 
In the spring of 1844 the entire regiment was transferred to Camp Wil- 
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kins, near Fort Jesup, and with the Fourth Infantry at Camp Salubrity and 
seven companies of the Second Dragoons at Fort Jesup, became the “ Army 
of Observation” under General Zachary Taylor. During the summer of 
1845 the regiment was transferred to Corpus Christi, Texas, where it arrived 
in the early part of August, and with the 4th, 5th, 7th, and 8th Regiments 
of Infantry, seven companies of the Second Dragoons, four batteries of 
light artillery, and one regiment of heavy artillery serving as infantry,— 
about 3000 in all,— became the “ Army of Observation of Texas,” still under 
the command of General Taylor. 

The regiment remained in camp at Corpus Christi until March 11, 1846, 
when, as part of the Third Brigade, it took up the march for the Rio 
Grande with Captain Lewis N. Morris in command. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Hitchcock was absent sick, and did not afterwards serve with tue regiment 
during the war, but was on General Scott’s staff as inspector general of the 
army, during the campaign from Vera Cruz to the City of Mexico. Arriv- 
ing atthe Rio Grande on the 29th at a point directly opposite the city of 
Matamoras, the regiment went into camp, whereit furnished its daily quota 
of officers and men for duty in the construction of the field work after- 
wards called Fort Brown. 

On the rst of May, the work being sufficiently advanced, the command- 
ing general made a movement towards the coast for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a base of supplies. The Third Infantry, forming a part of the com- 
mand, arrived at Point Isabel on the 2d, and remained there until the 
afternoon of the 7th, at which time the army commenced its march for its 
former position opposite Matamoras. The regiment was engaged in the 
actions of Palo Alto and Resaca de la Palma on the 8th and goth of May,in 
the latter warmly, but it fortunately escaped with but little loss, the ser- 
geant major and one private being killed, and one officer and six enlisted 
men wounded. The regiment, with one company of the Second Dragoons 
and one battery of artillery, was ordered to pursue the enemy after Resaca 
de la Palma, which it did with vigor, halting only on the bank of the Rio 
Grande, where it bivouacked for the night and where it remained until the 
11th when it moved to the old camp opposite Matamoras. 

Major Lear joined from sick leave on the 16th and assumed command 
of the regiment. Crossing the river on the 18th the regiment remained in 
camp near Matamoras untilthe movement upon Monterey commenced in 
July. While in camp at Matamoras Companies A, B, E and G, having the 
smallest number of officers present, were temporarily broken up, the pri- 
vates being transferred to other companies and the officers, non. commis- 
sioned officers and musicians sent on recruiting service. Company A was 
afterwards reorganized at Vera Cruz, when D was broken up and the men 
transferred to A. Companies B, D and E, were reorganized and joined 
the headquarters of the regiment at Puebla in August, 1847. Company G 
was reorganized at Governor’s Island the following year and joined at 
Puebla on the regiment’s return march from the City of Mexico. 

In the latter part of July the Third, brigaded with the Fourth with Colonel 
Garland as brigade commander, commenced the advance into the interior. 
Marching first to Camargo, thence to Monterey, it was warmly engaged in 
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the actions which ensued on the 21st, 22d, and 23d of September. On the 
21st the regiment formed part of the assaulting column upon the eastern 
defenses of the city, which were gallantly carried, with a loss, however, tothe 
regiment of six of its most gallant and valuable officers and 16 men killed ; 
and one officer (Captain Bainbridge) and 29 men wounded,—a total loss of 
52 out of an effective strength of 14 officers and 248 men. The following 
named officers were killed: Captains L. N. Morris, P. N. Barbour, and G. P. 
Field, and Lieutenants D. S. Irwin and Robert Hazlitt. The last named 
was killed while fearlessly exposing himself in attempting to place his mor- 
tally wounded commanding officer under cover. Major Lear died October 
31 of the wounds then received. Upon the death of Major Lear the com- 
mand of the regiment devolved upon Captain Bainbridge, who, upon his 
promotion to the 7th Infantry in the following February, was succeeded by 
Captain E. B. Alexander who retained the command until the close of the 
war. 

After the surrender of Monterey on the 24th September the regiment 
was encamped at Walnut Springs, about four miles from the city, where it 
remained until the 13th of December, when it, together with most of the 
regular troops under General Taylor, took up the line of march for Tampico, 
en route to Vera Cruz. At Tampico the troops embarked for the general 
rendezvous at Lobos Island, thence to Vera Cruz, where they landed March 
9, 1847, and the regiment took part in the siege of the place which followed. 

After the capture of Vera Cruz, General Scott’s army was detained a 
month awaiting transportation, and then began that brilliant and wonderful 
march to the City of Mexico, during which there was not even a skirmish in 
which our troops were not victorious, and dlways against greatly superior 
numbers (sometimes three to one) posted in strong works and natural de- 
fenses. The Third Infantry was still in Smith's Brigade, Twiggs’ Division, 
which was the first to leave Vera Cruz, taking up the line of march April 
8, 1847. ‘ 

The enemy was first discovered strongly posted on the heights of Cerro 
Gordo, the first high spur of mountain met with on the national road from 
Vera Cruz to the City of Mexico. In the battle of April 18, the regiment 
was commanded by Captain Alexander, and with the 7th Infantryand 1st 
Artillery, under Colonel Harney, 2d Dragoons (General Smith being sick), 
formed the assaulting column to carry the heights of Telegrafo, the key- 
point of the enemy’s position, which was crowned with artillery and 
strengthened with palisades and breastworks. This strong and important 
position was carried by a brilliant charge—the Seventh on the right, the 
Third on the left, and the First Artillery in rear as support. General 
Scott makes special mention of this charge in his report of the battle. After 
explaining the great importance of carrying the position and naming the 
troops detached for the purpose, he says: 

“ The style of execution, which I had the pleasure to witness, was most 
brilliant and decisive. The brigade ascended the long and difficult slope of 
Cerro Gordo, without shelter and under tremendous fire of artillery and 
musketry, with the utmost steadiness, reaching the breastworks drove the 
enemy from them, planted the colors of the First Artillery, Third and 
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Seventh Infantry, the enemy’s flag still flying, and after some minutes of 
sharp firing finished the conquest with the bayonet. It is a most pleasing 
duty to say that the highest praise is due to Harney, Childs, Plympton, 
Loring, Alexander, their gallant officers and men, for this brilliant service, 
independent of the great results which followed.” 

The Telegrafo being captured there was but a feeble and brief resistance 
offered at other points. Our army gained a most complete and decisive 
victory. The Third formed part of the pursuing column, which so hotly 
pressed the retreating army that nearly the whole of it was dispersed and 
disorganized. The losses of the regiment in this battle were 9 men killed 
or mortally wounded ; and two officers (Lieutenants Ward and Bee) and 24 
men wounded. 

The victorious army now moved on to Jalapa and from there to Puebla. 
As the time of about 4000 of General Scott’s volunteers had expired, the 
army was delayed here until August before sufficient reinforcements were 
received to warrant an advance. The onward movement from Puebla com- 
menced August 7, with Twiggs’ Division, to which the Third still belonged, 
again in advance, it being a rule with General Scott that one of the two 
regular divisions should always be in front. 

From Puebla to the City of Mexico is about 160 miles, and the army, 
having crossed the Rio Frio Mountains without opposition, descended into 
the basin in which the city is situated and arrived at Ayotla August 11, at 
which place and along Lake Chalco, the army was concentrated preparatory 
to an advance upon the City of Mexico. 

The Third Infantry, still under Captain Alexander and in Smith’s 
Brigade,—which was temporarily commanded by Major Dimick, tst Artil- 
lery, General Smith being in command of ail the forces which made the 
attack,—was warmly engaged and took a gallant and important part in the 
battle of August 19th and 2oth, the first of those remarkable battles around 
and in view of the City of Mexico, and which resulted in the capture on 
the morning of the 2oth of the important position of El Pedregal, or Con- 
treras, 

On the afternoon of the same day—August 20o—the most severe of all 
the battles fought in the basin of Mexico took place at the hamlet of 
Churubusco, which contained a fortified convent and a strong field work at 
the head of the bridge over which the causeway to the capital passed. Im- 
mediately after the victory of Contreras General Scott moved his little 
army, confident of another victory, against these strong works held by at 
least three times his numbers, the whole remaining force of Mexico being 
assembled in or in supporting distance of them, with the determination to 
make a last desperate stand to save their beloved capital. To Twiggs’ 
Division was given the capture of the citadel of the works, the strongly 
fortified convent, and in the assault which followed the ever gallant * Buff 
Sticks”* played the most conspicuous part. That part is best told in Gen- 
eral Scott’s own words. In his report of the battle he says: 

“Finally, twenty minutes after the téte de pont had been carried by 


* A designation by which the regiment was universally known on account of its clean, sol- 
dierly appearance at all times. 
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Worth and Pillow, and at the end of a desperate conflict of two hours anda 
half, the church or convent—the citadel of the strong line of defense along 
the rivulet of Churubusco—yielded to Twiggs’ Division and threw out on 
all sides signals of surrender. The white flags, however, were not exhibited 
until the moment when the Third Infantry, under Captain Alexander, had 
cleared the way by fire and bayonet and had entered the work. Captains 
J. M. Smith and O. L. Shepherd, both of that regiment, with their com- 
panies had the glory of leading the assault. The former received the sur- 
render and Captain Alexander instantly hung out from the balcony the 
colors of the gallant Third.” 

The following extract is from the report of the Mexican officer in 
command: 

“ The first to present himself upon the parapet was the valiant Captain 
James M. Smith of the Third Infantry, who gave an example of valor to 
many following him; and no less magnanimous than daring, scarcely had 
he ascertained that now, on our part, no resistance was made, than he 
showed a white flag.” 

The losses of the regiment at Contreras and Churubusco were six men 
killed; one missing; and three officers (Captains Craig and Chandler, and 
Lieutenant Buell) and 26 men wounded. 

After their defeats at Contreras and Churubusco, and after losing in 
killed and prisoners a number equal to our entire army, and treble as much 
ordnance as our army had in its siege train and field batteries, theenemy fell 
back to the very gates of the city. Pending negotiations for peace between 
the two governments an armistice was agreed upon, which went into effect 
August 23, and our army went into cantonment in the neighboring villages 
along the slopes of the mountains to the south of the city. The Mexicans 
were so enraged by the ultimatum given by our government on the 2d of 
September, that they immediately commenced to strengthen their defenses, 
in violation of the terms of truce, whereupon General Scott declared the 
armistice at an end and commenced preparations to enter the capital, result- 
ing in the battles of Molino del Rey, Chapultepec, and Mexico, on the 8th, 
13th and 14th days of September, respectively. 

General Smith’s Brigade having been left at San Angel as a reserve and 
as a guard to the general depot, the Third did not participate in the capture 
of Molino del Rey, but was actively and gallantly engaged in the other 
battles. On the 12th Companies D and I were detached to support the 
battery engaged in bombarding the Mexican fortifications at the Garita 
Ninio, Perdido. On the same evening a selected party of three officers and 
57 men was detached to form a part of the storming party of regular troops 
against the fortress of Chapultepec. On the morning of the 13th the main 
body of the regiment (Companies D ard | having not yet joined) moved 
forward to support the attack upon thzt strong fortress, Smith’s Brigade 
having reinforced Quitman’s Division and forming the right of the column. 
Chapultepec was carried about 9.30 A. M. onthe 13th, and the regiment then 
pushed forward in pursuit of the retreating army, and participated in the 
taking of the different batteries along the Belén causeway leading into the 
city, particularly at the Garita de Belén, or southwest gate of the city, which 
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was taken with considerable loss, the troops being under both direct and 
flank fire from the strong fortress, calied the Cztade/, just within the gate, 
and from behind the stone pillarsand arches of the aqueduct along the road. 
Here the regiment, Companies D and I having joined late in the afternoon, 
remained during the night. Worth’s Division had pursued the enemy along 
the San Cosme causeway and had also entered the city by the San Cosme 
gate. These victories-of the 13th of September closed the active operations 
of the war. Early on the morning of the 14th, the Third, which had so 
signally distinguished itself during this war, was among the first (Quitman’s 
Division) who marched into the grand plaza of the city and hoisted the 
Stars and Stripes over the “ Halls of the Montezumas.”* 

General Santa Anna had evacuated the city during the night, but before 
doing so had liberated some 2000 convicts, who, joined by about as many 
others—deserters and populace—caused considerable annoyance and casu- 
alty to the army when it entered the city, by firing upon it from house tops, 
etc. The Third was engaged during the greater part of the 14th in sup- 
pressing this outbreak, with severe loss to the regiment. 

The losses of the regiment on the 13th and 14th of September were 
12 killed or mortally wounded, and 48 wounded. During the whole 
war the regiment lost 52 (including six officers) killed, and 140 (including 
seven officers) wounded.t 

The war was now over, but following the excitement of the recent 
battles and the capture of the city, irregular diet, etc., many men of the 
regiment fell sick and died. The returns show that from April till Decem- 
ber, 1847, there were 120 deaths in the regiment from disease. 

The army remained in and around the City of Mexico until the follow- 
ing June, when the treaty of peace having been ratified by the United 
States Senate, the evacuation commenced. The Third Infantry left the 
city on the morning of the 5th, and arrived at Vera Cruz July 3. Left Vera 
Cruz on the gth on the ship A/asconomo, and arrived at Camp Jefferson 
Davis, East Pascagoula, Miss., July 21, 1848. 

In October and November Headquarters and Companies A, B, C, E, I 
and K, were transferred to Texas, taking station ‘at Camp Salado, four miles 
from San Antonio; and Companies D, F, G and H, to Jefferson Barracks, 
where they remained until the following April when they were sent to Fort 
Leavenworth. 

During the winter of 1848-49, while the Texas battalion under Brevet 
Major Van Horne was encamped on the Salado River, at about 1 o’clock on 
a quiet starlit morning the sentinel over the storehouse suddenly found him- 
self walking in water. He gave the alarm and in an instant the hitherto 
peaceful camp was in a furore of excitement and terror, for as men, women 
and children tumbled out of bed, they found themselves in water. When 


‘ 

* There is a drum-major’s baton now in possession of the regiment, presented to it by its old 
brigade commander, General Persifor F. Smith, the wooden portion of which is part of the 
flagstaff of the capitol building, or national palace, of Mexico, and the metal portion is made of 


Mexican silver 
+ Of the officers serving with the Third Infantry during the Mexican War, six afterwards be- 
came major generals of volunteers during the Civil War, and one a major general and onea 


brigadier general in the C. S, A. 
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the sun arose that morning the insignificant rill of the night before had be- 
come a sea of raging waters, in some places two or more miles in width. 
Every vestige of the camp was completely swept away by the force of the 
torrent, but such had been the promptness, efficiency and discipline of all 
concerned that only one life was lost, that of a non-commissioned officer of 
the regimental staff, supposed to have been drowned in his sleep. His 
body was never recovered. The regiment lost everything,—clothing, bag- 
gage, personal effects, private papers, etc., while the Government lost arms, 
ammunition, quartermaster and subsistence stores, everything except the 
horses and mules which had saved themselves and helped to save the 
women and children. The force of the flood was so great, that, with the ex- 
ception of one armchest full of muskets found lodged in a drift in the Cibolo 
River, some 50 miles below the camp, nothing was ever recovered. 

During the month of May, 1849, there were 35 deaths from cholera in 
the companies at Camp Salado and 11 in the battalion at Fort Leaven- 
worth. 

On the rst of June, 1849, the six companies in Texas under Major Van 
Horne were sent to El Paso del Norte, arriving at camp five miles below El 
Paso September 8, a distance of about 670 miles. Companies D, F, G and 
H, under Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel Alexander (who was also commanding 
the regiment), left Fort Leavenworth about the middle of May for Santa 
Fé, where they arrived July 22. The entire regiment was now in New Mex- 
ico, headquarters and three companies being at Santa Fé ; two companies 
at the post opposite El Paso; and the others scattered along the Rio Grande 
as far north as Taos, N. M. 

The regiment remained in New Mexico until 1860, and the returns show 
the different companies to have been almost continuously on the march 
(while not engaged in building new posts) changing stations, escorting 
trains over hundreds of miles of trackless wilderness infested with hostile 
Indians, on exploring expeditions, scouts, and campaigns against Indians. 
The following isa list of the engagements with Indians, and some of the 
more important expeditions in which portions of the regiment took part 
during this time: 

1849. 

August 16 to September 26 ; expedition against Navajo Indians ; Compa- 
nies D, F, Gand H. October 17 to November 12; expedition against 
Apache Indians ; Company E. 

1852. 

February 6; engagement with Apaches near Fort Webster ; Company K ; 
three men killed. February 19 to March 31 ; expedition against Apaches on 
Gila River; Company B. June 6; Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel L. S. Craig 
was shot and killed by two deserters from Fort Yuma, while in command of 
the International Boundary Line Survey escort, of which his company (A) 
formed part. 


1854. 
April 6 to June 15; expedition against the Jicarilla Apaches; Company 
G. April 14 to May 11 ; scout into the White Mountains against Mescalero 
Apaches ; Company C. June 18 to August 15; expedition against Mescalero 
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Apaches near head of Rio Yula; Companies A, E and I. June 30, Lieu- 
tenant J. E. Maxwell killed in action with Jicarilla Apaches near Moro River, 
40 miles south of Fort Union, while in command of a detachment of the 
Second Dragoons. 

1856. 

March ; expedition against Gila and Mogollan Apaches; Companies B 
and I, which marched between 500 and 600 miles during the month and en- 
gaged the enemy at Sierra Almagre on the 21st, and near Rio Meimbris on 
the 29th. March 20; engagement with Apaches, Fort Thorn; detachments 
of D, F and I. 

1857. 

January 31 to February 5; expedition to Cafion Medera against Apaches ; 
Company I. April to September; expedition against the Gila and Mogollon 
Apaches, under Colonel Bonneville; Companies B, C, I and K and detach- 
ment of E, with following engagements : 

May 24, Cafion de los Muertos Carneros, B and detachment E; June 2, 
Mogollon Mountains, C and detachment F; June 27, Gila River with 
Coyotero Apaches, C and detachments of F and K; one officer and three 
men wounded with arrows. 

1858. 

January 1 to February 11; scout against Kiowa Indians in neighborhood 
of Manzana; Company F. March to September; Mormon expedition into 
Utah; Companies A, Eand F. May 30; engagement with Navajo Indians 
at Ewell’s hay camp near Fort Defiance; detachments of B and G. Sep- 
tember, October and November ; campaign against Navajos; engagements : 

September 19 to 24, Cafion de Chelly, Company G; September 25, 
Laguna Negra, Company B; October 1, Bear Springs, Company B; October 
10, Ranchos de los Anagones, Company G; November 9, near Fort De- 
fiance, Company F. 

1859. 

January 27 to February 5; scouts into the Pueblo Indian country near 
Zuni; Company B. July 18 to August 17; scout to Moqui villages and 
region south and west of Fort Defiance; Company K. August and Sep- 
tember ; scouts into the Navajo country; Companies C, D, Eand K. No- 
vember I to 12; campaign against Tuni-Cha Navajos; Companies B, C and 
G. November 14; engagement with Tuni-Cha Navajo Indians near Fort 
Defiance ; detachments of B, C, E and G. 


1860. 

January 17; engagement with Navajos near Fort Defiance ; detachments 
of B,C, Eand G. January 18 to 22; engagements with Navajos near Fort 
Defiance and Sixteen Mile Pond ; detachments of B, C, E, Fand G. Feb- 
ruary 8; engagement with Navajos near Fort Defiance; detachments of 
B,C, EandG. April 5; engagement with Navajos near Fort Defiance; 
detachment of B. April 30; attack on Fort Defiance by Navajos;* Com- 
panies B, C and E. 


* For fullaccount see ‘“‘ Reminiscences of Fort Defiance, N. M., 1860," published in No. 13, 
Vol. 4, JOURNAL OF THE MILITARY SERVICE INSTITUTION, 
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During the summer and fall of 1860 the regiment was transferred from 
the Department of New Mexico to that of Texas, where the companies were 
distributed as follows :—Headquarters and Companies B, D, G, H and K, 
at Fort Clark, Colonel Bonneville commanding ; Companies A, C and E, at 
Ringgold Barracks, Lieutenant-Colonel Electus Backus commanding; Com- 
panies F and I at Fort McIntosh, Major C. C. Sibley commanding. These 
were the stations of the different companies at the close of the year 1860, 

As the mighty war clouds which hovered over the country were then 
fast lowering, the regular troops stationed in Texas were ordered to evacu- 
ate that State by way of the coast. Headquarters and Companies B, D,G, 
H and K, under Brevet Major O. L. Shepherd (Colonel Bonneville on 
leave), left Fort Clark March 19, 1861, and arrived at Indianola on the 7th 
of April. The line of march took them through the city of San Antonio, 
just before reaching which instructions were received from Colonel Waite 
(who had relieved General Twiggs of the command of the Department), 
that, as there was some excitement among the citizens of the place, it would 
be well if the command marched around the city. 

“ However, the old regiment was not in the habit of sneaking around by 
the by-ways when the main road was open,and Major Shepherd called a 
council of the officers ; the matter was laid before them, and without a dis- 
senting voice it was determined that the trunks and boxes should be opened 
and full dress uniform gotten out and put on, band instruments unpacked, 
and the regimental flags removed from their cases; and that we should 
march through San Antonio with everything that we possessed flying, 
blowing and beating; so that for awhile everything was in confusion, and 
the leeward side of every wagon in the train became an extemporized 
dressing-room.” 

Thus they entered and passed through the town with “ colors flying, band 
playing, and every man and officer as fine as brass and bullion could make 
him.” * 

At Indianola the command embarked for New York Harbor, where it 
arrived April 25. 

Companies C and E had embarked for Fort Hamilton, N. Y. Harbor, the 
month before. From there they weresent to Fort Pickens, Florida, where 
they arrived April 16, and participated in the following engagements before 
joining the headquarters of the regiment the ensuing year: Santa Rosa 
Island, October 9; bombardment of Fort Pickens, November 22 and 23; 
Fort Barrancas, January 1 ; and Fort Pickens, May 9 to 12. The companies 
lost two men killed and seven wounded. 

Companies A, F and I, less fortunate, were compelled to surrender to an 
overwhelming force of Confederates under Colonel Van Dorn, at Mata- 
gorda Bay, near Indianola, April 26, the men and officers being paroled 
until such time as they could be exchanged. They rejoined the headquar- 
ters of the regiment the following year, every enlisted man being reported 
“ present or accounted for,” although many had received tempting offers of 
commissions in the Confederate service. 

The headquarters and battalion of five companies left Fort Hamilton 


* Major Bell on the evacuation of Texas by the Third Infantry. 
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for Washington May 9, and in the early part of June the battalion was or- 
dered to reinforce General Patterson’s command. It went by rail to Car- 
lisle, Pa., and marched to and forded the Potomac near Williamsport, 
making part of one day’s march toward the enemy, when it was recalled to 
Washington, making a forced march while returning which rivalled—at 
least in the amount of fatigue it imposed—the famous retreat from Bull 
Run, the command being on their feet and marching for twenty hours out 
of twenty-four. 

On the 4th of July the battalion was transferred from Washington to 
Arlington Heights where it remained until the 16th, when, with two com- 
panies of the Second and one of the Eighth Infantry, all formed into one 
battalion under Major George Sykes, it took its place in the column start- 
ing out on that short and memorable campaign ending in the disastrous 
battle of Bull Run. This “small but incomparable body of infantry,” the 
only regular infantry in the column, formed part of the First Brigade (Por- 
ter’s), Second Division (Hunter’s). 

It is impossible in the limits of this sketch to give more than the briefest 
outline of the part taken by the regiment in this campaign or in any of the 
campaigns and battles which followed, but it is not necessary to do more, 
as that part is a portion of the written history of our country. Its gallant 
conduct in this, the first great battle of the war, its unflinching steadfast- 
ness and perfect order in covering the flight of the panic stricken army, was 
but a presage of that which was to distinguish it throughout the war. The 
regiment lost in this battle five men killed, 26 missing, and four wounded ; 
also two officers wounded and taken prisoners. 

After the battle of Bull Run the battalion returned to Washington and 
there formed part of the Provost Guard. A few days after its return it was 
reviewed by President Lincoln accompanied by General McDowell. “In 
their passage down the line they drew rein in front of the colors, when the 
general, turning to Mr. Lincoln, said, ‘ Mr. President, there are the men who 
saved your army at Bull Run.’ The President, looking up and down the 
line, replied, ‘I’ve heard of them.’” 

During the winter of 1861-62 the battalion of the regiment, brigaded 
with the Tenth Infantry, remained encamped at Franklin Square. Two of 
the paroled companies (F and I) having been exchanged, joined during the 
winter from Fort Hamilton. Companies C and E joined from Florida the 
following June in time to participate in the seven day’s fight on the Penin- 
sula. Company A did not join until the following fall when the whole 
regiment was once more united. 

In March, 1862, the Third left Washington for Fortress Monroe to join 
McClellan's army previous to its advance to Yorktown. It was commanded 
by Major N. B. Rossell (Colonel Charles F. Smith, who had succeeded 
Colonel Bonneville upon his retirement in September, 1861, being on 
detached service as major general of volunteers) and formed part of the 
Regular Brigade, commanded by General Sykes. The regiment participated 
in the siege of Yorktown and in the Seven Days’ Fight, taking a very con- 
spicuous and gallant part in the battle of Gaines’ Mill, June 27, when its 
commanding officer and six men were killed, 19 men wounded, and 19 miss- 
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ing; and of Malvern Hill, June 30 and July 2, in which Lieutenant McGuire 
and four men were killed, 11 men wounded and 9 missing. 

Upon the death of Major Rossell the command of the regiment devolved 
upon Captain John D. Wilkins, who retained it until the following spring. 
Colonel Smith died April 25, 1862,and Colonel William Hofiman, promoted 
from the Eighth Infantry, became colonel of the regiment and remained 
such until the consolidation in 1869. He did not serve with the regiment, 
however, during the war, being on detached service as commissary general 
of prisoners. 

From the Peninsula the regiment, with its division (now become Sykes’ 
Division of Regulars) was transferred to the Army of Virginia under General 
Pope—joining in time to participate in the second battle of Bull Run, in 
which no regiment played a more prominent réle than the 3d Infantry. 

It arrived on the old battle-field about 7 o'clock on the morning of the 
30th. A short time afterwards its brigade was formed in line of battle in 
front of the Dogan House, and the regiment ordered forward, as skirmishers, 
to occupy the crest of the hill in their front, their left resting on the Alex- 
andria and Warrenton turnpike. It remained in this position about three 
hours when orders were received to advance the line. This was promptly 
and gallantly done, driving the enemy from some houses in front of their 
left—several men of the regiment being killed and wounded here. But it 
was later in the day that the regiment and brigade was to conspicuously dis- 
tinguish themselves—when the division to which they belonged was to make 
a charge and cover a retreat destined to become historical forthe stead- 
fastness and intrepidity of the participants in it. It “saved the army,” and 
drew, on the field of battle, from General MacDowell, the memorable excla- 
mation, “God bless the regulars!” The regiment’s losses in this battle were 
two officers and fourteen men wounded and thirty-one men missing, total 
fifty-two. 

At Antietam the division wes held in reserve at least most of the time, 
and did not, therefore, take as prominent a part as usual in the battle. It left 
Middletown on the morning of the 15th of September, crossed South Moun- 
tain, and reaching the east bank of Antietam River, took position behind 
some hills on the left of the turnpike leading direct to Sharpsburg. The 
Third Infantry was at once thrown out as skirmishers and occupied the 
crest of the river bank to the right and left of the bridge. It remained in 
this position all night and until relieved by the 4th Infantry, about 10 o’clock 
next morning. During the 16th and 17th, it remained in reserve, although 
exposed to a heavy fire from the enemy’s artillery. On the roth the regi- 
ment moved forward, with its division, in pursuit of the retreating enemy, 
passed through Sharpsburg, and on the 2oth bivouacked near the Potomac, 
opposite Blackford’s Fort. Skirmishers were here thrown out in front of each 
brigade and a desultory fire maintained with those of the enemy onthe 
Virginia side. 

At the battle of Fredericksburg, which came next, the division of regu- 
lars first acted as support to the attack on Marye’s Hill. It left its bivouac 
at Falmouth on the afternoon of the 13th, and moved towards the upper 
pontoon bridge, the 3d leading the advance. The moment the head of the 
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column showed itself, the enemy opened fire upon it with shot and shell, 
and, while awaiting an opportunity to cross, the regiment lost three 
men wounded—one mortally. After effecting a crossing, the regiment, de- 
positing their knapsacks in the street, moved hurriedly towards the scene 
of action, arriving at the southern edge of the city at the moment the attack 
on the enemy’s outworks was repulsed, and encountering part of the fire of 
the enemy, by which several men were wounded. The regiment was then 
ordered to the right and took position in thecemetery. About midnight it 
advanced out on the plank road, relieved a portion of Humphries’ Division, 
and with the 4th Infantry took position behind atannery. Skirmishers were 
thrown out some three hundred yards to the right. At daybreak the enemy’s 
pickets and sharpshooters opened a brisk fire upon them, from their in- 
trenchments, but a stone’s throw away, when they were withdrawn, but not 
until some were killed and several wounded. They still remained under 
constant front and enfilading fire from the enemy, within one hundred 
yards, securely sheltered behind stone walls and rifle pits, and, as General 
Sykes said in his report of the battle, “could offer no resistance only the 
moral effect of that hardihood ard bravery which would not yield one foot 
of the line they were required to protect. No better test of the qualities of 
troops could be shown than that displayed by these brigades. Patience, 
endurance, discipline and courage were conspicuous.” 

About II A. M., the 3d and 4th effected an entrance into the tannery with 
their bayonets, through the brick walls. They soon after loopholed the 
walls and from these and the windows they succeeded in driving the enemy 
from the houses and rifle-pitson the right, relieving the brigade, in great 
measure, from the fire of the sharpshooters during the remainder of the day. 
At 12 o'clock that night the regiment was relieved, having held the position 
24 hours, and proceeded to the city and bivouacked near St. George's Church. 
During the evening of the 15th it changed position three times. Toward 
morning it was placed in front and nearest the enemy, where it remained 
until the whole army had crossed safely to the northern banks of the Rap- 
pahannock, when it received orders to fall back, being the last to recross the 
river. The losses in this battle were three men killed and 12 wounded. 

Shortly after this, while in camp at Henry House, the regiment was re- 
organized. Itsstrength present having been reduced to 12 officers and 408 
enlisted men, Companies A, D, E and H were broken up, the men trans- 
ferred and the officers attached to other companies. It remained a six com- 
pany organization until the close of the war. 

The regiment took part in Burnside’s famous “ Mud March,” and, later, 
in the battles of Dowall’s Tavern and Chancellorsville. In the latter it 
moved with the attacking column and participated in the engagements of 
May rst. On the 2d, 3d, 4th and 5th, it held its position in the line of bat- 
tle. It also assisted here in driving back to the field of battle some of the 
fugitives of the Eleventh Corps. The losses in this battle were four men 
wounded and four missing. 

Gettysburg came next. As part of the First Brigade of Regulars it ar- 
rived on the battle-field early in the morning of July 2, having on the three 
consecutive days previous marched over 62 miles. It first acted as reserve 
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for the right and centre, but during the afternoon was hastily sent to the left, 
where it participated in the fierce fighting around the Round Topsand near 
Devil’s Den, where the slaughter of the regular infantry was so fearful. But 
they “once more justified their old reputation ; not a single man left the 
ranks, and they allowed themselves to be decimated without flinching. 
Eleven hundred combatants only out of an effective force of 2000 are left 
standing.” Captain Freedly, who commanded the regiment, was so seriously 
wounded in the knee that he never rejoined the regiment and was ul- 
timately retired. Lieutenants Butler, Parker and Morton were wounded, 8 
men were killed, 61 wounded, six mortally, and two were missing, making a 
total loss of 75 out of an effective strength of less than 300. 

The remnants of the regiment, now under Captain Lay, remained in line 
of battle all day during the 3d. On the 4th it was sent out on reconnois- 
sance and had a brisk skirmish with the enemy, after which it returned to 
its station below Little Round Top, but was immediately sent out again on 
the front line of pickets. It remained on picket that night and until the 
pursuit of the enemy commenced the next day. 

During the summer of 1863 the regiment was sent to New York, where 
it arrived August 21, to assist in suppressing the Draft Riots. Leaving 
New York September 14 it again took the field and participated in the op- 
erations which led up to, and was engaged in, the battle of Rappahan- 
nock Station, November 7, one man being wounded. 

It took part in the Mine Run campaign, November 26 to December 2, 
after which it was again sent to New York Harbor where it remained, 
stationed at Forts Richmond, Hamilton and Columbus, until October, 1864, 
when it was transferred to Washington and stationed at Camp Relief in the 
northern outskirts of the city. 

In February, 1865, the regiment, with a total strength present of only 11 
officers and 212 men, was again sent to the Army of the Potomac. It joined 
at Petersburg, and was stationed from that time until the end of the war at 
General Meade’s headquarters, participating in all the subsequent engage- 
ments of the Army of the Potomac until the final surrender of Lee’s army 
at Appomattox. Thus ended the war, the Third having bornea meritorious 
part in 21 battles and sieges, losing in killed, wounded and missing a total 
of 267 men,—a number equal to its average strength present during the war. 

In the celebrated race between Sherman and Meade after the surrender of 
the Confederate armies, when both strove to reach the city of Washington the 
first, the Third marched (by odometer) 8214 miles in three days,and this a 
greater part of the time in rain and mud. In the grand review of thearmies 
before President Lincoln, the Third, as part of the Provost Guard, wasthe lead- 
ing infantry regiment of the column. On the 4th of July the regiment, with the 
1oth Infantry, was ordered in haste to General Wright’s headquarters, a few 
miles away, to quell the threatened mutiny in the Provisional Corps, or 
proposed “Corps of Observation.” It remained on duty there until the 
27th, when it was transferred to the barracks at Washington Arsenal. 

In the fall the regiment was transferred by rail to St. Louis, where it ar- 
rived October 29. Here Companies A, D, E and H, were reorganized De- 
cember 19, 595 recruits having been received. 
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In the spring of 1866 the regiment, now commanded by Colonel (bvt. 
M. G.) Hoffman who had joined during the winter, left St. Louis for Kansas 
and the Indian Territory, where it remained for the next eight years. The 
following is a chronological list of engagements of portions of the regiment 
with hostile Indians during this time : 


1867. 

May 23; Big Timbers, Kan.; detachment of E. June 11; near Big Tim- 
bers, Kan.; detachment of E. June 15; Big Timbers, Kan. ; detachment of 
E. July 3; near Goose Creek, Colo.; detachment of E. September 22; 
Pawnee Fork Bluff, Kan.; detachment of A. 


1868. 

September 2; Little Coon Creek, Kan.; detachments of A, F and H. 
September 11 to 15; Sand Hills, I. T.; Company F. September 30; Big 
Bend, Kan.; Company D. October 1; attack on Fort Zara, Kan.; Com- 
pany D. October 1 ; between Forts Larned and Dodge, Kan.; Company E. 
October 3; Crow Creek, Kan.; detachment of D. October 26; near Fort 
Dodge, Kan.; Company E. November 19; near Fort Dodge, Kan.; Com- 
panies A and H. 


1870. 


May 31; Bear Creek, Kan.; detachments of Band F. June 11; Camp 
Supply, I. T. ; Companies B, E and F. 


1871. 
July 2; Fort Larned, Kan. ; Companies C and E. 


1874. 

June 19; Buffalo Creek, I. T.; detachment of D. June 21; Buffalo 
Creek, I. T.; detachment of A. June 24; Bear Creek Redoubt, Kan.; de- 
tachment of A. 

In the reduction of the army in 1869, one-half of the 37th Infantry (Com- 
panies A, C, E, F and I) was consolidated with the Third, adding to the al- 
ready long list of battles on her colors, those of Shiloh, Murfreesboro, 
Chickamauga, Missionary Ridge, Resaca, New Hope Church, Kennesaw 
Mountain, Atlanta and Jonesboro. 

Colonel (bvt. M. G.) G. W. Getty and Lieutenant-Colonel (bvt. B. G.) 
John R. Brooke, both of the 37th, were transferred to the Third in place of 
Colonel (bvt. M. G.) Hoffman and Lieutenant-Colonel (bvt. B. G.) Alfred 
Sully, placed on the unassigned list. General Getty was transferred to the 
3d Artillery, December 31, 1870, never having joined the regiment, and 
Colonel Floyd-Jones was transferred to the Third from the unassigned list. 
He joined at Fort Dodge, Kansas, the following June and retained command 
of the regiment until his retirement in 1879. 

In the early part of the summer of 1874 the regiment was transferred 
from Kansas to Holly Springs, Miss., where it was concentrated by the 
middle of July. It remained there in camp until the following September, 
when the headquarters and four companies took station at Jackson Bar- 
racks, La. Other companies were quartered in the city of New Orleans, 
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and the remainder distributed to various points throughout the State. The 
regiment remained in the Department of the Gulf on duty in connection 
with the enforcement of the Civil Rights bill until July, 1877, when it was 
ordered to Pennsylvania in connection with the riots of that year. Por- 
tions of it were on duty at Indianapolis, Ind.; Newport Barracks, Ky.; and 
at Pittsburg, Scranton, and Wilkesbarre, Pa. 

By September 3, 1877, the entire regiment was concentrated at Wilkes- 
barre preparatory to a change of station to Montana. The headquarters 
and six companies were to go to Helena, and four companies with the lieu- 
tenant-colonel to Fort Missoula. The regiment left Wilkesbarre Septem- 
ber 21 and arrived at Corrinne, Utah, on the 28th. From Corrinne the 
commands marched to their new stations, arriving on the 7th and 14th of 
November, respectively, and immediately went to work building quarters. 

In the spring of 1878 the headquarters and six companies left Helena 
for the Milk River country, General Brooke,—who was in command of the 
regiment and also the District of Montana (Colonel Floyd-Jones on leave), 
—having been ordered to select a site for a new post in that region. The 
present site of Fort Assinniboine having been selected, the command 
camped at the Marias River July 23, and remained there until fall, when 
the headquarters went to Fort Shaw and took station, and the companies 
were distributed to various points in Montana. Company A took station 
at Fort Benton and Companies C and E at Fort Shaw. Companies F and 
G proceeded to Fort Belknap, thence 65 miles east following the course of 
the Milk River, where they captured 7 lodges of British half-breeds who 
had been causing trouble, and escorted them into Fort Belknap after hav- 
ing burnt their houses. The companies then took station at Fort Shaw. 
Company K was stationed at Fort Logan. 

During the summer of this year various scouting parties were sent out 
from the Missoula garrison to watch the different trails and mountain 
passes for bands of hostile Indians, but with one exception they did not 
come into contact with any. Lieutenant Wallace with a mounted detach- 
ment of 13 men of Companies B, H and I, one guide, and two other citi- 
zens, overtook a band of Nez Percés, July 14, on the Middle Fork of Clear- 
water River, attacking them and, in a battle of two hours, killing 6 and 
wounding 3 Indians, and capturing 31 and killing 23 of the animals in their 
possession. No casualties to detachment. 

In obedience to instructions from the district commander to “ scout the 
country thoroughly for lurking bands of hostile Indians and road agents,” 
a number of parties were sent out from the different posts garrisoned by 
the regiment during the spring of 1879, but, except in two cases, without 
noteworthy result. 

Sergeant A. Cecil of Company A, with seven men,—part of a mounted 
detachment on a scout from Fort Logan in the direction of the Mussel 
Shell,—had a skirmish with a band of 8 hostile Sioux Indians, April 17, 
near Careless Creek, killing the entire party. 

Lieutenant Kraus with a detachment of 18 men of Company A, while 
returning from Fort Benton from patrolling the Missouri River, having 
with him 9 horses which had been recaptured from the River Crows, was 
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attacked while in camp on Eagle Creek, Mont., May 4, about 11 o'clock 
P.M. Twelve horses and one mule belonging to the Government and 8 of 
the recaptured horses were stampeded and lost. 

Various military telegraph lines, connecting the different posts in the 
territory, were constructed by the regiment during the year. 

The retirement of Colonel Floyd-Jones, March 20, 1879, promoted Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel (Bvt. B. G.) L. P. Bradley, 9th Infantry, to the Third, and 
Lieutenant-Colonel Brooke of the Third to the 13th. General Bradley never 
joined, and on June 14th transferred with General Brooke, who remained 
colonel of the regiment and commanded it until he was promoted brigadier 
general April 24, 1888. 

In the spring of 1879, Company E left Fort Shaw and took station at 
Fort Ellis, where it was joined the following summer by Company C, These 
two companies remained at this post until its abandonment in the fall of 
1886, when they took station at Fort Custer. 

In the summer of 1880 Company K was sent to the new post of Fort 
Maginnis, and in 1881 Companies A and K were sent to Fort Shaw. Dur- 
ing the summer and fall of 1882-83 two or more companies from Fort 
Shaw were kept in the field observing the Indians at the Blackfeet 
Agency and protecting the settlements from the incursions of hostile 
Indians from the north. Three companies were also sent out from Fort 
Missoula in the summer of 1883, to assist in arresting renegade Indians on the 
Flathead reservation. 

At the time of the threatened outbreak of the Crow Indians under 
“ Sword Bearer,” in the fall of 1887, Companies B and F were transferred 
from Fort Missoula to Fort Custer. Companies B and E were in line with 
other troops during the skirmish at Crow Agency, November 5, but were 
not actively engaged though exposed to fire. After the trouble subsided, 
Sword Bearer having been killed, Companies B and F returned to Fort 
Missoula, C and E remaining at Fort Custer. 

Upon the promotion of General Brooke to be brigadier general U. S. A., 
April 24, 1888, Colonel (Bvt. B. G.) E. C. Mason was promoted to the regi- 
ment from lieutenant-colonel 4th Infantry, and has commanded it since 
that time. 

In the spring of 1888 the headquarters and Companies A, D, E, H and K 
were transferred to Fort Snelling, Minn., and Companies B, C, F and I to 
Fort Meade, Dak., Company G going to Fort Sisseton, Dak., where it re- 
mained until that post was abandoned the following June, when it was sent 
to Fort Snelling. 

In common with other infantry regiments, Companies I and K were 
skeletonized in August, 1890, and the enlisted men transferred to other 
companies. Company I was in the field at the time on the Cheyenne River 
watching hostile Indians. It was reorganized as an Indian company the 
following year at Fort Sully, S. D., where it remained until early in 1893, 
when it joined at Fort Snelling, where it was again skeletonized in October, 
1894, the Indians being discharged. 

Companies C and F participated in the Sioux campaign of the winter of 
1890-91, being in the field the entire winter as part of the battalion com- 
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manded by Colonel E. V. Sumner. Company C made a forced march while 
joining the battalion on the Cheyenne, of 67 miles in 50 hours and twenty 
minutes. 

Early in January, 1891, Companies H and B were sent to Fort Sully, 
S. D., while Sitting Bull’s band of Indians were held there. In the follow- 
ing May they took station at Fort Snelling. Companies C and F were also 
sent to Fort Snelling this spring and the whole regiment (except the 
Indian company) was brought together theré, where it has since remained. 

In the spring of 1892, Companies A and E proceeded to the Sisseton and 
Wahpeton reservation, where they remained about three weeks on duty in 
connection with tae opening of. that rese,;vaticn to settlement. 

The regiment, prozeeded. to ‘Chicege, *Octhber 18, 1893, and participated 
in the military ceremonies connected with the dedication of the World’s 
Fair buildings. Companies Cand F having been specially selected, returned 
to Jackson Park on the 8th of “June and remained on duty there with the 
War Department exhibit until, the close of the fair. 

The next tour of detached service for a portion of the regiment was to 
Leech Lake, Minn. The Indian agent there having accidentally shot an 
Indian, they became very much excited, threatening to kill him and closely 
besieging him in his house. Company D under Lieutenant McCoy left Fort 
Snelling and proceeded in haste to the point of trouble. After liberating 
the agent and quieting the Indians the company returned to its station, 
June 28. 

The regiment, or a large part of it, encamped with the National Guard 
of Wisconsin in the summer of 1890 and 1891. In 1892 it took part in a 
practice march and field manceuvres; and in 1893 and 1894 encamped with 
the Minnesota National Guard. 

During the year 1894 the regiment had considerable duty in connection 
with strikes. In April and May, Companies A, B, D and G, under Major 
Patterson, were on duty on the Great Northern R. R.; and in July, Com- 
panies C, E and H, were called upon for service on the line of the Northern 
Pacific R. R. 

The last detached service for which the regiment has been called upon,* 
was one of humanity during the recent forest fires in northern Minnesota, 
when Company G, under Captain Hale, was sent to the desolated district 
with tents, etc., to assist in furnishing aid and shelter to the afflicted and 
homeless. 

Thus ends the chronicle of a century's service. 

* Written in the fall of 1894 

Notre —The writer is under obligations to General J. H_ Eaton, Colonel Daingerfield Parker, 
Colonel Richard I. Dodge, General O. L. Shepherd (who has since died), and to Mr. F. W. 
Heitman, for much information used in the preparation, of this sketch. 
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HE entire series of sketches concerning the 
different corps, departments and regiments of 
the U. S. Army will be completed in the July 
number. 
This series will then be collated and issued in 
book form by Messrs. Maynard, Merrill & Co., Pub- 
lishers, New York City. 
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IS THE STRONGEST ANTISEPTIC KNOWN. 


One ounce of this new Remedy is, for its Bactericide 
Power, equivalent to two ounces of Charles Marchant’s 
Peroxide of Hydrogen (medicinal), which obtained the 
Highest Award at the World’s Fair of Chicago, 1893, for 


Stability, Strength, Purity and Excellency. 


CURES DISEASES CAUSED BY GERMS: 
DIPHTHERIA, SORE THROAT, CATARRH, HAY FEVER, LA GRIPPE, — 
OPEN SORES: ABSCESSES, CARBUNCLES, ULCERS,—INFECTIOUS DISEASES 
OF THE GENITO-URINARY ORGANS,— INFLAMMATORY AND CONTAGIOUS 
DISEASES OF THE ALIMENTARY TRACT: TYPHOID FEVER, TYPHUS, 
CHOLERA, YELLOW FEVER, — WOMEN’S WEAKNESSES: WHITES, LEU- 
CORRHCEA,—SKIN DISEASES: ECZEMA, ACNE, Ere, 


GLYCOZONE 


Both Medal and Diploma 


Awarded to Charles Marchand’s Glycozone by World’s Fai 
of Chicago, 1893, for its powerful healing properties. 
This harmless remedy prevents fermentation of food in the 
stomach and it cures: 

DYSPEPSIA, GASTRITIS, ULCER OF THE STOMACH, HEART-BURN, AND ALL 
INFECTIOUS DISEASES OF THE ALIMENTARY TRACT, 

Send for free 152-page book giving full information with endorsements of leading physicians. 
Physicians remitting express charges will receive free samples. 

AVOID IMITATIONS. 

Hydrozone is put up only in small, medium and large size bottles, 
bearing a red label, white letters, gold and blue border, with signature. 

Charles Marchand’s Peroxide of Hydrogen (medicinal) is put up only 
in 4-0z., $-0z., and 16-0z. bottles, bearing a blue label, white letters, red 


and gold border, with signature. 
Glycozone is sold only in 4-0z., 8-oz., and 16-0z. bottles, bearing a 


yellow label, white and black letters, red and blue border, with signature. 


THESE REMEDIES ARE PREPARED ONLY BY 


Mention this publication. 


Chemist and Graduate of the “Ecole Centrale des Arts et Manufactures de Paris” (France), 


Charles Marchand 28 Prince St., New York. 


SOLD BY LEADING DRUGGISTS. 
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148 Fifth Ave, 


New York, 


Washingon, 
817 Penn. Ave. 


Baltimore, 22 and 24 East Baltimore Street. 


GRAND upricHt— P|] ANOQS—»0 SQUARE. 


VON BULOW'S LETTER, 
After Concert Tour, 1890. 


To WM. KNABE, Esq., 
Baltimore. 
Dear Sir: 

My renewed and by more use 
—under aggravating circum- 
stances, as bad health and tire- 
some travelling—enlarged ex- 
perience .of your Ptangs this 
(second and last transatlantic) 
season has throughout con- 
firmed myself in the opinion I 
expressed last year, viz. : That 
sound and touch of the Knabe 
Pianos are more sympathetic to 
my ears and hands than sound and 
toueh of any other Pianos in the 
United States. As / met with 
Srequent opportunities of estab- 
lishing comparisons between the 
Knabe Pianos and Instruments 
of rivalizing or would-rivaliz— 
ing producers, | dare now add 
that I declare them the absolute- 
ly best in America. 

With sincere regards, 

Yours truly. .. 
DR. HANS VON BULOW. 
Hamburg, 27th May, 1Sa0. 


Letters from 
the World's Greatest 
Pianists : 


Yon Bilow 


D'Albert 


Both 
declare the Knabe 
the Best Pianos 
in America. 


© 


tugen D’Albert’s Letter 


—TOo— 


WM. KNABE & CO. 


Translated from the German. 


During my sojourn here lhad 
Srequent opportunities to make 
myself acquainted with the 
Pianos, and from fullest 
conviction I declare them to be 
the best instruments of America. 
Should return here for artistic 
purposes—which may be the 
case very soon—I shall most 
certainly use the Pianos of this 
celebrated make. I give this 
testimonial with pleasure, vol- 
untarily, and entirely unsoli- 
cited for dy the house of Knade. 

EUGEN D ALBERT. 


New York, May 16, 180. 


THE TENSION ENVELOPE CO. 


28 READE STREET, NEW YORK. 


We call attention 
to our Patent Tensic 
Envelopes, manu 


a factured for mailin 
Samples of Dry 


TENSION ENVELOPE 
) 


28 READE STREET, 
NEWIYORK. 


Goods, Carpets, Silks, 
Photo- 
graphs, atalogues, 
and all merchandise 
of third and fourth- 
class matter. 

They are used by all 
the leading firms in 
the country, and the 
Postal authorities 


say: 

“They are simple 
and secure, easily 
opened for examina- 
tion and easily 
closed.”’ 

Samples, with 
Price and size List, 
mailed on applica- 


tion. Special sizes 
madeto order, and 
estimates given on 
same. 
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CIGARETTE SMOKERS who are will- 
ing to pay a little more than the price 
charged ior the ordinary trade Cigarettes, 
will ind THIS BRAND superior toall others. 


The Richmond Straight Cut No. | 
CIGARETTES 


are made from the brightest, most delicate 
in flavor, and highest cost GOLD LEAF 
grown in Virginia. 

BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, and observe 
that the name of the manutacturers 2s 
below is on every packaye. 


ARE THE BEST. 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 


ALLEN & GINTER, 


PIPE SMOKERS 


SHOULD TRY 


ALLEN & GINTER’S 


Imperial Smoking Mixture. 


‘CUBE CUT.” 


A delightful blend of choice 
selections of Turkish, Perique 
and Havana tobaccos with 
bright Virginia, prepared by 
an entirely new and original 
process, combining all the ad- 
vantages of cut tobaccos with 
the peculiar qualities of gran- 
ulated Soods...--- Smokes cool 
and sweet, and lasts as long in 
the pipe as cut plug. It is ab- 
solutely free of stems. 


For Boys iA 


4 tog yrs. 


B'ue Cheviot Serge Suit, 
strictly aii wooi—the color 
absotutely fast—vest but- 
tons in, and can be taken 
out, and jacket worn with 
biouse—very servicable, 
and dressy enough for any 
ordinary oceasion, 


$5.00. 


Notice the careful 
finish and correct styl > 
which, without increas- 
ing the cost, adds so 
much to the apearance 
of all the clothing de- 
signed and made for 
Children where that is 
the exclusive business. 


WORK. 


ARRANTED ALL LINEN Ba 
LINEN’Papers. 


CE- SEND FOR 
SAMPLE 


aver 


23d Street, 
New York. 
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BEST& CO West 
60-62 West 


Matchless Quality in 
Columbia 
Bicycles. 


OU will ride a bicycle this year—of course 
you will. All the world will—fashion, 
pleasure, business—men, women, children. 

It takes a while sometimes for the world to recog- 
nize its privileges; but when it does it adapts itself 
promptly. Therefore you who are in the world will 
ride a bicycle—a Columbia if you desire the best 
bicycle the world produces; a Hartford, the next 
best, if anything short of a Columbia will content you. 

Columbias cost $100; Hartfords, $80 $€0; boys’ 
and girls’ Hartfords, $50. 

Whichever machine you choose, it will be the 
best possible at the price. See the new models. 


POPE MBG. CO., 
Providence, 


Buffalo, one, ARTFORD, CONN. 


Chicago, 

San 
A catalogue—comprehensive, beautiful—at any agency for the 

asking, or by mail for two 2-cent stamps. The book tells fully of all 

the new Columbias and Hartfords and their equipment. 
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Aenold, Constable & Co. 


UNDERWEAR. 


Merino, Silk and Wool and Llama Wool Vests, Drawers and Union 
Suits, Ladies’ and Children’s Swiss Ribbed Underwear. 


MEN’S 
Merino, Silk, Silk and Wool, All Wool, Lisle Thread and Bal- 
briggan Underwear. 


HOSIERY. 


Real Balbriggan Hose and Half Hose, Black, Tan, Slate, Cardinal 
and Navy Blue, Warranted Fast Color. 


Ladies’ Silk Hose, Open Work, Lace and Embroidered for Evening Wear. 
Men’s Half Hose, Men’s Bicycle Hose, Men’s Golf Hose. 


Broadway and 19th Street, Mew Mork. 


Do your part, and do your best— 
Nature then will do the rest. 
Part of your part is to secure the 
best Seeds. Ask your dealer for 


FERRY’S SEEDS. | 


They always fill the bill. If you 
would know the best methods of 
lanting and growing them, send for 
erry’s Seed Annual for 1895, Free. 


D. M. FERRY 4CO., DETROIT, MICH. 


FLISCHMANN’S 
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“ Cartwright & Warner’s ” 

Part 

COMPRESSED YEAS 

HAS NO EQUAL. 


Ivsa 
Prize 
Winner 


Read what the World’s 
Fair Judges said when grant- 
ing the Highest Award to 


LORILLARD’S 


Plug 


“A bright, sweet navy 
plug chewing tobacco, con- 
taining finest quality of Bur- 
ley Leaf. Has a fine, rich 
flavor and excellent chewing 
qualities,combining all points 
necessary to rate this product 
of the highest order of 
excellence in its class.” 

Everybody who tries 
wax PLuG says it’s the best, 


For sale everywhere. 
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COWDREY’S SOUPS 

a : Are skilfully blended from the best materials into flavors 
that always delight though they vary with the kind of 
soup. | 


COWDREY’S DEVILED HAM 7 


Is a most delicate preparation from sugar-cured whole 
ham$ and the purest of spices. As a meat sandwich is 
frequently the chief item of a luncheon a more convenient 
and useful article could hardly be offered than a package 
of Cowdrey’s Deviled Ham. It may be served in a pleas- 
ing variety of ways, for breakfasts, lunches and teas. 


Send postage stamp for Tidbit Receipts to 
iE. T. COWDREY CO. Boston, [lass. 


Lissy, McNett Lisey, 


(UINCORPORA TEL) 


Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 
PACKERS AND PRESERVERS OF MEATS. 


CANNED, COOKED, CORNED BEEF, SOUPS, OX-TONGUES, 
AND LUNCH TONGUES. 


Oldest and best-known brand in the world. The goods stand unrivalled. 
“Semper idem,” and are guaranteed in every particular. 


READ THE FOLLOWING LIST OF -TESTIMONIALS : 


“Silver Medal, American Institute, New York, 1876. 
Bronze Medal, International Exhibition, Philadelphia, 1876. 

Gold Medal, Germany, ‘‘ Massive,” 1877. 
Gold Medal, Exposition Universelle Internationals de Paris, =878. 

Siver Medal, Austria, 1879. 

‘Gold Medal, Royal Agricultural Society, London, Eng., 1879. 
Gold Medal, Exposition des Sciences Appliquies a L'Industrie, 1879. 
‘Both Gold and Silver Meda's, The International Health Exhibition, London, 
England, 1SS¥3. 
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PTTED MEATS, LUNCH MEATS, BCNELESS HAMS, 
ROLLED OX TCNGUE, GAME, CURRIED FOWL, 
BONED TURKEY, BONED CHICKEN, 
"RUFFLED CHICKEN LIVERS, SOUPS, PLUM PUDDING, 
EXTRA QUALITY PEACHES AND PEARS, &C. 
G@Pr"No solder used inside the Can. No acid 
ever used in soldering the Cans. 

We make no pretension to cheap prices. but 
guarantee quality of every Can. 
Sold by all first-class Grocers 


RICHARDSON & RORBINS, Dever. Delaware 


P. JAMIESON’S 
Harness Composition. 


IS IMPERVIOUS TO WET AND PRODUCES A BRILLIANT 
BLACK POLISH ON EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 
LEATHER. 


Beware of imitations. We guarantee every box sold 
by us to be the Genuine Imported Article, made only 
by Peter Jamieson. 

Registered Label 74260 U. S. and Gt. Britain. 

t2™ Observe, Nothing Injurious to the Leather in this Composition. 
3 Sizes, 75c., $1, $2 per Box by Mail. 
For Sale by all First-class Saddlery and Harness Houses, or by 


P. HAYDEN, 50 Mechanic St., Newark, N. J. 


Sole Agents for U. S. for Pickering’s ‘‘ BLANCO " the new preparation for 
Whitening Military Equipments, Helmets, &c. 


WRITE FOR SPECIAL LIST. 
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Mopyright 1895, by The Procter £ Gamble Co, Cin'ti. 


No housekeeper need have 
to apologize for her kitchen. A- 
well enforced rule of order and 
Ivory Soap will make it an at- 
tractive and appetizing spot. 
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PACKED IN SEAL OF 


North Carolina 


PLUG CUT 


The undisputed leader of Plug-cut Smoking 
Tohbaccos throughout the world. 
The Finest Sun-Cured Tobacco 
Grown in North Carolina. 


MARBURG BROS., Baltimore, Md., U.$. A. 


The American Tobacco Co., Successor. 


ALSO PACKED IN 
FOIL, TIN AND WOOD BOXES. ~ 


We invite attention to our 
QUEEN OF SMOKING TOBACCOS, 


VALE MIXTURE, 2, 4 and 6-00. Tine. 


not obtainable in your section, send 2c. in stamps for sample. 
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SURBRUG S GOLDEN SCEPTRE. 
. we want YOU to try GOLDEN SCEPTRE— 
: if you are a Pipe-Smoker, all the talk in the world will not convince as 
quickly as a trial that it is almost perfection. We will send on receipt of 1oc.a sample to any 
KCITY. Prices GOLDEN SCEPTRE, r Ib., $1.30; 


address. SURBRUG 159 FULTON ST. NEW YO 
goods giving list of dealers who handle them. 


\ lb., g0c. Postage paid. Send for pamp 


Printed by Clark & Zugalla, 33-43 Gold St., N. Y. 
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Accept None of the Pretended Substitutes 


FOR 


RECA USE inferior and cheaper made baking 


preparations are bought at wholesale at a price 


so much lower than Royal, some grocers are 
urging consumers to buy them in place of the 


Royal at the same retail price. 


If you desire to try any of the pretended sub- 
stitutes for Royat Bakinc Powber bear in mind 
that they are all made from cheaper and inferior 
ingredients, and are not so great in leavening 
strength nor of equal money value. Pay the 
price of the Royar Bakinc Powber for the 


Roya. only. 


It is still more important, however, that Roy a1 
BAKING PowbeR is purer and more wholesome 
and makes better, finer, and more healthful food 


than any other baking powder or preparation, 7; 


SP 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 WALL ST., NEW-YORK. 
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